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THE “SPIRITUAL” MUSE. 


Ovr “Spiritual” brethren (as Mr. 
Parton might call.them) are a body—a 
spiritual body—so very undefined and 
vague, that one finds it very difficult in- 
deed fairly to get at them. We hear 
them, not unfrequently, asserting the 
rapid increase of their own adherents; 
and, as they are great in their familiarity 
with all kinds of “progression,” they 
cipher out, by some kind of arithmetical 
progression of their own, an amazing sum 
of believers. But when one tries to find 
them ; when statisticians of this lower and 
imperfect sphere take up the reckoning; 
when we begin to inquire soberly what 
this innumerable multitude of believers 
believe in, and what the army of adhe- 
rents adhere to, presently the boastful 
claim begins to wear a misty, evanescent 
look, the crowd grows ghostly, and the 
figures dim. So that we begin to won- 
der whether they have not been counting 
in as their own partisans all who believe 
the supernatural in any way,—in which 
case their count might just as well have 
been yet larger; or whether they have 
not adopted as their own, without too 
rigid scrutiny, all that undenominated 
multitude to whom no one else in the 
rivalry of sects has made good claim; 
or whether, as would seem most likely, 
too great familiarity with shadowy things 
has not made our spiritual brethren alto- 
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gether too uncertain guides in matters of 
substantial fact. 

And what is true of our spiritual breth- 
ren as a class, is also partly true of their 
literature. As, when we come to count 
up the list of those to whom the name 
“spiritualist” technically belongs, and 
who do not more or less distinctly repu- 
diate it, the number dwindles; so, when 
we come to look over the catalogue of 
spiritualistic literature, it turns out to be 
meagre and insignificant. Indeed, it 
seemed, when these researches were un- 
dertaken, that some shadowy mystery 
had beset the productions of the Spiritual 
Muse, and that she herself had vanished. 
Where once the Banner of Light waved 
luminously over dark Broadway, was 
emptiness and silence and terrestrial no- 
tice of a “room to let.” Up two long 
flights of stairs, seeking for spiritual liter- 
ature in high places, we toiled in vain. 
And when at last we found it at the News 
Company’s, with whom it had been de- 
posited (and who shall receive the bene- 
fit of this announcement gratis), we were 
looked upon as ourselves belonging to 
the seers, and were inquired of concern- 
ing the fate of Mumler, the ghostly photo- 
grapher, as if we would be quite sure to 
know. Such risks and misconceptions 
must be dared in the quest of truth and 
in the interest of necessary criticism! 
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But this literature, though not so copi- 
ous as we had thought to find it, is full 
of a certain kind of curious interest and 
entertainment. Nor does it lack variety. 
It has its history, its biography, its phi- 
losophy. It has its records of messages 
from ghosts illustrious or infamous in 
varying degrees,—messages somehow 
diluted and distorted by transmission 
through imperfect media, and coming 
out sometimes in a very fearful and won- 
derful shape indeed. We cannot help 
feeling, as we read them, that the medium 
has his ghost at a dreadful disadvantage. 
The ghost, for example, may have been a 
rank secessionist, an advocate of slavery, 
aman of every kind of political heresy. 
But if the medium be, as is most proba- 
ble, a person of the opposite faith, he can 
confound the ghost out of his own spirit- 
ual mouth and condemn him by the raps 
of his own table. We insist that the 
risk in this direction is awful. What 
man’s consistency is safe, what man’s 
reputation is secure, ff, by some post-mortem 
fate, he shall chance to fall into the hands 
of a medium of determined character and 
hostile views? The fate of Stonewall 
Jackson, for instance, who, dying in the 
fight for slavery, was heard from pre- 
sently as having joined a spiritual John 
Brown phalanx in the “summer land,” 
and “marching on” in sweet accord 
with the old Puritan abolitionist, is a 
case in point, and serves as an awful 
warning of what may happen to us all. 

But it was not with any of these de- 
partments of the spiritual literature that 
our researches were most concerned. 
Some months ago,* through the pages of 
‘this magazine, it was our fate to invite 
‘public attention, and .respectfully invoke 
public indignation, with regard to the ec- 
centricities of the “‘Sunday-school Muse.” 
The undertaking was one which involved 
serious risks of various sorts. So much 
of the literature criticised was thin and 
watery,—or even, not to put too fine a 
point on it, sloppy,—that the prolonged 
and careful examination of it jeopardized 
the critie’s mental vigor. Then, too, the 


*See Hours at Home, vol. vi, No. 5. 
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“hymns” were looked upon by many 
devout people as in their nature and as- 
sociations sacred, so that any one who 
should presume to view them with a 
critic’s eye, would have to be regarded 
as a profane person. And there was need 
of some audacity if the pious and poetic 
vestments were to be stripped from the 
Muse, and she was to be shown as a some- 
what slatternly and vulgar female, guilty 
of many offences against good taste and 
sound morality and religious truth. This 
work, however, was undertaken; and it 
was in the prosecution of it that we be- 
came acquainted with a new depart- 
ment,—or, as we should more fitly say, a 
new “sphere,”—of literature designed to 
meet the religious necessities of our spirit- 
ual brethren. Resemblances between 
the Sunday-school Muse and the Spirit- 
ual Muse would force themselves upon 
our notice. Points of contact between 
the two classes of literature were too 
striking to be passed by. Suspicions 
were excited that, after a little more 
“ progression,”’ the one would be “de- 
veloped” into the other, as the polliwog 
into the full grown batrachian. There 
are some things in the one which have 
a harmless look; the Sunday-school 
polliwog is little and lively, and squirms 
aimlessly about,—silly enough, no doubt, 
but rather funny after all, although in 
a somewhat vulgar way. But in the 
new literature, vulgarity has grown to be 
profanity, and silliness has turned into 
goggle-eyed and staring idiocy, and the 
liveliness has become clumsy and stupid. 
Through all the changes, however, traces 
of identity remain. The copious angel- 
ology of the Sunday-school hymns has be- 
come alittle more pronounced. The “ good 
angels” who were very anxious, indeed, 
to come in, have fully come. ‘One 
reason that made me think he was there,” 
said Mr. Artemus Ward on some occa- 
sion, “ was that I saw him.” So with 
the angels in the spiritual hymn-books: 
“The angels are here, for they tell me 
so;” and “they come to me oft, and 
they fan my brow;” and they sing the 
fact with much iteration, for example, in 
a hymn of four stanzas, “ 9’s and 8’s metre 
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double,”—specifying where they come 
from,—to wit, “from the far-off Summer- 
land;” what they have come with,—to 
wit, “with echoes caught from the birds 
of paradise;” and what they have come 
for,—to wit, “ Grief’s waves to hush in 
their mighty tide When the hopes of 
earth depart.” After this particularized 
statement there can be no doubt, we 
imagine, that the angels are not merely 
“hovering round,” as in the Sunday- 
schools, nor “knocking at the door ”—or 
on the tables, but actually here. 

So, too, the heaven of the Sunday- 
school songs is very much the same 
thing with the “ Summer-land” of these 
spiritual melodies, only a little less so, It is 
not that the gates of the celestial world 
are just “ajar” for our convenience, so 
that we may get some hint of the felicity 
which is in store for us; itis not merely 
that they are “ wide open,” but rather 
they are taken off their hinges and carried 
away altogether by these spiritual Sam- 
sons, who cannot see the use of having 
any gates at all. And what is revealed to 
us by this profaning of the mysteries is a 
very fleshly kind of heaven, gross and 
tiresome,—so tiresome that we cannot 
but wonder at the restless impatience 
with which the “singists” yearn to go 
toit. If this is all, it seems scarcely worth 
abolishing the gates for. 

Some of the more characteristic hymns 
of the Sunday-school concerning heaven 
are transferred bodily to the Spiritual lit- 
erature. That choice one, for example, 
which affirms the opulence and salubrious- 
ness of heaven, in the delicious couplet-— 


“No poverty there; no, the saints are all 
wealthy, 
Nor sickness can reach them—that country 
is healthy "— 


needed no important alteration to fit it 
for spiritual use. And so the innumera- 
ble “evergreen” decorations of the ce- 
lestial scenery are reproduced by the 
Spiritual Muse. To “roam” and to 
“rove,” and ever and anon to “ bask,” 
on hills or on golden strands, or beside 
rivers or under trees, as at some everlast- 
ing picnic—this is the celestial bliss 
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which is promised us. Imagery, which 
in the Apocalypse is expressed by hints 
and glimpses, and.is always imagery and 
not delineation, being kept within the 
sober limits of good taste, is simply pro- 
faned when it is followed out into minute 
and trivial detail. For example, that sim- 
ple phrase, “clothed with white robes,” 
is full of pathetic and tender beauty, nor 
is it easy to miss the significance of the 
gracious hope expressed in it. But when, 
as in a Sunday-school song, one is set to 
singing over and over again in the itera- 
tion of a chorus, “ White robes, clean 
robes, white robes, clean robes,” there is 
danger lest the associations of a matter- 
of-fact child should be with earthly wash- 
ing-days rather than with celestial puri- 
ties. Or, if some seer should describe, 
as somewhere one did describe, not merely 
the white raiment of the saints, but cer- 
tain heavenly apartments used as store- 
houses of clothing, where the robes were 
kept in readiness until they should be 
needed,—in chests of drawers or other- 
wise,—we should have an uncomfortable 
suspicion that the poetry was being tor- 
tured. On the whole, if we are to find 
within the gates nothing more sublime 
than spiritual dry-goods stores, we scarce- 
ly yearn to have them any further set ajar. 

In some of the songs of heaven, we are 
confident the spirit of Mahomet must 
have operated on the poet, though the 
mediumship is not acknowledged. But 
when we read the “dream sublime of a 
sunny clime, where balmiest breezes blow ; 
where mountains loom and landscapes 
bloom in God’s eternal glow;” when we 
learn, moreover, that this somewhat ex- 
tensive “clime,” is “a sunny isle like 
woman’s smile,” and begin to wonder 
what mortal woman could smile on so 
prodigious a scale, and to conjecture what 
it would be should the “smile” expand 
intoa grin; when, in addition, it appears 
that this extraordinary “isle ” 

“ Blooms on a silvery sea, 


And from its groves of angel-loves 
Swells music wild and free—” 


it is hard not to discover the inspiration 
of the Koran in the conception of the ~ 
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paradise’ described—a paradise such as 
when 


“ Prefigured here, in marriage sphere, 
We catch faint gleams of bliss,— 
Of sweet control of sonl o'er soul, 
When sealed by God’s own kiss.” 


It is a paradise in which we “roam on 
the banks of the river, escorted by angels 
along ;” or in which “ we'll sport on gold- 
en sand, and feel our brows by its soft 
winds fanned.” The occupations of this 
paradise are various and curious. To eat 
a good deal of “rich fruit,” to sail more 
or less in various kinds of “barks,” to 
“smile” somewhat “over the eidolon’s 
measureless tide,” —if anybody knows 
what that is;—these are some of them. 
Another inspiring, though somewhat con- 
fusing occupation, is hinted at in the fol- 
lowing stanza of a hymn in which, de- 
scribing ourselves as “a brave-souled and 
devoted band,” and requesting “ true 
friends of progress with us to come,” we 
declare— 


“We're going home to summer land, 
Where weave we crowns for ages grand 
That yet wilt compass this time-bound strand, 
We're going, going home.” 


We should think this “weaving of 
crowns for ages grand” might be a very 
interesting occupation, and, on the whole, 
are disposed to prefer it rather than too 
much smiling “ over the eidolon'’s meas- 
ureless tide,” which might, perhaps, grow 
tiresome after a while; but just what it 
is that “wilt compass” this “ time-bound 
strand,” and just how it is going to do it, 
is a conundrum so baffling that we confess 
that even this weaving prospect is not 
one of unmixed bliss. 

Tt is impossible to give more than 
glimpses of the sensuous paradise which 
is presented to our yearning appetites, 
and for which the “ singists” manifest an 
irrepressible longing, crying out with an 
apostrophe of desire: 

“Oh heaven, sweet heaven, we are dreaming 


of thee! 
Oh, when shall we ever get there!” 


There is a striking similarity between 
this class of hymns and the religious songs 
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of our Southern negroes, We have seen 
a large assembly of our colored brethren 
thrown into paroxysms of frantic excite- 
ment by a simple refrain like that which 
we have just now quoted. The meeting 
had rather languished, and the manifesta- 
tions of emotion had been comparatively 
feeble; but it was only necessary for a 
burly man of a sonorous voice, arrayed in 
a large white vest (which was as impres- 
sive, in its way, as the “large white wig” 
alluded to in Mr, Crabb Robinson’s 
diary), to strike up recitativo, “Oh, what 
a heaven I belong to!” and straightway 
the whole audience was in an ecstasy. It 
seemed as if a wild, unreasoning imagina- 
tion concerning a paradise of affluent de- 
lights was about the sum of their religion. 
And so it seems as we study the songs 
of our spiritual brethren. ‘ Our deepest 
hearts,” they declare, “ around thee 
twine,” —that is to say, around the “ beau- 
tiful Home, beautiful Home, Home of the 
angels, beantiful, beautiful Home.” And 
if this chorus reminds anybody of the 
“Star of the Evening, Beautiful Star,” or 
of the ‘‘ Beautiful Soup” in a recent child’s 
story, we can only say that these spiritual 
songs are rich in such suggestive associa- 
tions. 

There is also a very odd mixture of hea- 
then and Christian imagery in the songs 
concerning heaven, or rather in the songs 
concerning death, as the entrance into 
heaven. The “boatman” for whom we 
are “waiting by the river ” is surely our 
old friend out of the Greek mythology, 
Charon, the son of Erebus, albeit he is to 
ferry us to a “ bright, celestial city,” of 
which the original is found in Christian 
Scriptures. He has, to be sure, suffered 
a spiritual “change into something rich 
and strange,” but he has not lost his 
identity. He waits for ghosts, as of old, 
upon the Stygian shore. As in Haw- 
thorne’s “Celestial Railroad,” we find 
our old acquaintance Apollyon of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, quite reformed, and 
indeed an engine-driver on the very train 
by which we travel, so here, It is all 
very well to tell us to “dream no more 
of a river dark, and a boatman pale witb 
years,” 
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“For only an angel full of love, 
With roses and lilies crowned, 
Will come to ferry you o’er the stream, 
Wheu the soul is homeward bound.” 


This is all very well; and it may be that 
“the bark” in which we are to make the 
passage “is a masterpiece of the heavenly 
norm;” but, somehow or other, behind 
the roses and the lilies, we recognize the 
ghastly visage of the ferryman, and de- 
tect that the “bark” is old and leaky. 
And we fancy that the inexorable boat- 
man looks somewhat better, after all, 
without the gay and festive decorations 
which the Spiritual Muse has given him. 
Somehow he has an honester look and a 
shrewder, in the Mythology; for there he 
was at least a discerner of persons, and 
his boat was never lacking for variety of 
character among the passengers, whom it 
bore to various destiny. Whereas our 
modern angel is a most complacent per- 
son, full of smiles and flattery for every 
one that comes along—a very Cheshire 
cat of a ferryman, in the perpetual grin of 
welcome with which he takes his voy- 
agers on board. Indeed, his affability is 
so constant that it comes to be suspicious. 
And if Menippus, for example, rough and 
cynical and free in bis honest criticisms, 
were to cross the river a second time and 
find the rose and lily angel in command, 
we are quite sure that he would denounce 
him as a deceiver, not to be relied upon 
by honest ghosts. The Spiritual Muse is 
certainly mistaken when she crowds us 
all into the same boat with an indis- 
criminating facility. It is not every one 
who attains to the fulness of the bless- 
ing promised to the excellent Wackford 
Squeers, to “ go right slap to heaven and 
no questions asked,” 

Our spiritual brethren are so far a law 
unto themselves, that of course we can- 
not expect them to be slavish imitators 
of our own methods, as, for instance, in 
the Sunday-school. But they have an 
institution of a sort designed to take the 
place of the Sunday-school and counteract 
its baleful influences, in which the minds 
of the children may be kept “ free from all 
theological taint.” This institution is the 
Progressive Lyceum, and its primary ob- 


ject is “the cultivation and harmoniza- 
tion of the individual.” Very complete 
arrangements to this end are prescribed 
in a manual which has reached its eighth 
thousand already. And it is presumed 
that any one who will follow the pre- 


scriptions will be cultivated into angelic 


blessedness; while it is permitted also 
to eliminate from the Lyceum any ob- 
durate disciple possessed by a spirit of 
“unprogressive conservatism,” who may 
persistently refuse to be harmonized. It 
is, of course, in the literature of these 
Lyceums that we may find the closest 
parallel to the works of the Sunday- 
school Muse. As yet the spirits have 
been niggardly of tunes,—and indeed 
there would seem to be difficulties in the 
way of imparting melody through table- 
raps,—and so the children of the Lyceums 
are left to sing the harmonies of our low 
sphere, borrowing sometimes from the 
Sunday-school, sometimes from the negro 
minstrelsy, and sometimes from other 
popular and simple music. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the good old Methodist tune, 
“That will be joyful,” we are made to 
“ bid farewell to dismal creeds with rap- 
turous delight,” and acknowledge and 
confess as follows, that 


“ We love to meet from week to week, 
And share each other’s love; 
Our groups of twelve times twelve will seek 
To be like those above; 
Though in our rudimental state , 
We daily live to learn,”— 


and so on; all of which must greatly 
edify the infants in their rudimental state. 
Or, again, with “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled,” we sing this cheerful ex- 
hortation: 


“Children here from bondage fled, 
Come, oh come! see reason spread 
Many blessings on each head, 

Drink from nature’s fount. 
Make life’s way a silver chain, 
Changing but to live again, 
Journeying to a higher plane 

Up fair Progress Mount!” 


Or, still again, in parody of a parody, the 
tune America, which is the tune “God 
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save the King,” is made to bear the burden 
of such words as these: 


“Our Lyceum, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet band of liberty, 
Of thee we sing ; 
Band where our songs resound, 
Band where no creeds are found—” 


and so on; which, for a tune that has in 
its day done such really sublime service, 
seems like a good deal of a descent. 

When, however, we are bound to “ Rear 
the Lyceum banner high,” and “Gird 
the Lyceum armor on us,” and “ Hail! 
hail! hail our Lyceum’s natal day,” and so 
forth, we must not stick at trifles, lest we 
come to be regarded as obdurate persons 
who refuse to be “ harmonized.” Accord- 
ingly, we do as we have done in the Sun- 
day-school, only more and worse; and we 
sing a song of the Summer-land, of course, 
to “Maryland, my Maryland;” and an- 
other:of the same sort to “My Old Ken- 
. tucky ‘Home;” and still another one to 
“Lilly Dale;” while a brisk and lively 
hymn of spiritual “ progression” is set 
to “ Dixie,” and a very sweet and touch- 
ing hymn of moral reform starts off with 
the inspiring melody of “Old Dan 
Tucker.” 

In hymns of moral reform, indeed, the 
Spiritual Muse excels. It is hard to 
imagine anything better in its way than 
this stanza and chorus which we quote 
from the new Dan Tucker : 


“ Tobaceo vile we do despise, 
And we could never well devise 
How men can smokeit, snuff and chew it, 
While no beast can ever do it. 


Chorus.—Hurra, we leave the night of error, 
Superstition and its terror— 
Hurra, hurra, the day is breaking, 
And the sleeping world is waking.” 


If anything can excel this, it must be the 
following, which, indeed, is not originated 
by our Spiritual Muse, but is endorsed 
and sanctioned by her with a full ap- 
proval. Two or three stanzas shall suffice : 


“The Temperance ball is rolling, 
And the knell of vice is tolling, 
As the Power Divine comes grandly 
Rolling, rolling, rolling on. 
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A mighty surging ocean 

Is this great and vast commotion, 

When the Temperance Bomb comes bounding 
And our cause goes rolling on. 


Tt shall fill up all your rum-holes, 

It shall shake up all your numb souls; 
All humanity shall hail it 

As it goes rolling on.” 


And rolling on it goes for several stanzas 
more, at a gait suspiciously unsteady for 
a cause so sober and so respectable. 
Reform in general, and not the tem- 
perance reform alone receives the patron- 
age of the Muse. Indeed we have one 
inspirational hymn furnished apparently 
expressly for the Spiritual Harp, by the 
spirit of William Penn, and an amiable 
and kindly and most Quaker-like hymn it 
is. “Hark!” says the spirit of William, 


“ Hark! I hear the angels calling, 
Mid the thunder tones so loud; 
Error's throne is trembling, falling,” — 


and it is evident that something must be 
done at once, though we doubt whether 
any one else than the Quaker ghost would 
have seen exactly what to do. ‘“ Error’s 
throne is trembling, falling,” and what 
then, oh, spirit of Penn? “ Truth pre- 
sents her withashroud.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, could anything be more truly 
handsome and appropriate? And was it 
a shroud of drab, we wonder? And had 
Truth kept this singular donation on 
hand, waiting for her cue, until the pre- 
sentation of it should be timely ? 

The direct contributions of the spirits 
to the hymn-book literature with which 
this paper is chiefly concerned, are not nu- 
merous. Indirectly, and in the way of su- 
perintendence and encouragement, their 
services are recognized ; but the labors of 
the editors and authors of the various 
books have been, on the whole, original. 
From some narratives of experience, 
which have been put on record by those 
who have been induced “ to sit for” some 
of these “inspirational poems,” we judge 
that the process must be painful. How 
much it hurts, it is hard for us, who have 
never tried it, to say, but evidently a good 
deal. More, of course, than “ to sit for” 
one’s photograph, for, as we all know, that 
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does not hurt at all, unless the artist is 
very particular and tyrannical in requiring 
of us a happy expression, But whether 
the process of “sitting for” a dental 
operation, say, is more or less severe than 
the sitting for an inspiration, we have no 
means of ascertaining. If, as we infer 
from what we are told (especially by Miss 
Lizzie Doten, when she sat for the spirit 
of Shakespeare and was hurt very much 
indeed), there is any comparison be- 
tween the two processes, we can under- 
stand why there are no more direct con- 
tributions from the Summer-land, in the 
collections which we have examined, 

Perhaps considerations of this sort will 
also help us to understand why it is that 
the Spiritual Muse exhibits so marked a 
tendency to adopt or parody the work of 
others. Some of the parodies are droll 
enough. The “Bugle Song,” by Ten- 
nyson, is twisted into a kind of spiritual 
chuckle over the decay of “‘ steeple sum- 
mits” and “black cathedrals,” The fa- 
mous old hymn, so often sung by Chris- 
tian congregations to the exhilarating 
music of “ Antioch,” is worked up into a 
weak and foolish travesty—“ Joy to the 
world! the angels come!” Bishop 
Heber’s famous Missionary Hymn goes 
along smoothly and familiarly enough, 
until we come to the third stanza, where 
we switch off from poetry and sense alike, 
and cry— 


“ Progression! O Progression, 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till earth’s remotest nation 
Has learned Progression’s name.” 


If spirits could rap from the Summer-land, 
on tables or in any other way, with what 
a sturdy rap of indignation would the 
Bishop make the ears of his profane pa- 
rodist to tingle! 

There is the less excuse for such a pro- 
fanation, when we remember that the 
Spiritual Muse is capable, when she tries, 
of the most incomparable originality, It 
may cost her something to produce her 
works; it must cost her a great deal, we 
should think. But she can do it if she 
tries. Witness the following, which sure- 
ly is no parody, whatever else it is,—in 


which, indeed, we cannot trace the most 
remote resemblance to anything in crea- 
ted literature. We needed not the index 
to declare that it must be “original.” It 
defies all counterfeit or parallel : 


“There's a fount of magnetic life flowing 
In deathless Summer-lands, 
And its loom of pulsing batteries 
Is working by spirit hands. 


Chorus.—Oh ! come to this fount of God’s wis- 
dom, 
Enchanted with flowers above, 
And repose in bowers of beauty, 
where 
All hearts are so full of love. 


’Tis a heavenly charm that guards ever, 
Angelic as we go; 

‘Tis the soul's own feelers reaching forth 
To know who’s a friend or foe. 


Chorus.—Oh, come, &e, 


Tis a mantle that you may wear meekly; 
Oh, keep it pure as light; 

It will gird thee strong with spirit-power 
To climb to that golden height! 


Chorus.—Oh, come,” &c. 


The consequences of a prolonged and 
careful study of this hymn are so serious, 
—we speak experimentally,—that we 
dare not do more than advise our readers 
to look at it hurriedly and pass on. Such 
spiritual thimble-rigging as we have en- 
countered, in trying to get the idea of the 
poem, is not to be rashly suffered. Now 
we began to feel as if we could see it , 
and now again we failed to. While we 
gazed at the fount it was transmuted into 
something between a loom and a tele- 
graphic instrument at which spiritual 
hands were operating; and while we 
gazed and wondered, straightway, in 
the chorus, it became a fount again of a 
very flowery and bowery sort, which 
looked as if it might be really very nice 
to go to, and to which we were entreat- 
ed to “come.” Approaching again some- 
what shyly, we discovered that the loomy 
fount was now a charm, endowed with 
certain angelic and locomotive properties 
And before we could consider this muta- 
tion sufficiently, the object had become 
subjective, and we were instructed to 
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recognize in it our “soul's own feelers 
reaching forth to know who’s a friend or 
foe.” After this, when we are informed 
that it isa mantle, and are invited to wear 
it, we must respectfully decline to be 
girded with any garment of so lively and 
uncertain a style. We prefer to gaze on 
it with distant awe. 

Other hymns there are, like this, pre- 
eminently spiritual in their tone, and 
equally adapted to the-uses of congrega- 
tional and sacred song, It is fine to im- 
agine a great body of worshippers unit- 
ing in the musical utterance of this “ mag- 
netic fount.” Precisely what they might 
worship, as they raised the song, we need 
not be too careful to inquire. Vague- 
ness is one of the choicest characteristics 
of the efforts of ourMuse. The hymns, in 
many cases, are nothing if they are not 
vague,—and nothing if they are, also. 
There are hymns for most various occa- 
sions,—a rapping hymn, that goes with a 
rub-a-dub-dub facility, appropriate to the 
welcome of the invisible and irrepress- 
ible presences; as, for instance, ‘‘ Rap, rap, 
rap, Rap, rap, rap, Rap, rap, rap! Loved 
ones are rapping to-night.” There is a 
maternal hymn which, with a very dread- 
ful and suspicious vagueness which we 
decline to believe intentional, declares 
the baby to have come “ From golden sun- 
lands Of paternal bands.” There is a 
“Heart song” which, we are persuaded, 
must have come from the ghost of the la- 
mented Mrs. Skewton, so gushing is it in 
its longing for “more heart,” and in its 
request to Love me, Love me in the morn- 
ing, and to Love me, Love me in the sun- 
shine, and in the evening, and at various 
other times, and in diverse circumstances, 
There is an angel song of one who comes 
“on the music-drifts that play beyond 
the skies, to trill” somebody’s heart with 
joys of paradise. There is a song chant- 
ed by “a happy group of children from 
the Summer-land, as heard by a lady- 
medium. Words and music to be had of 
the New York Lyceum.” And there 
is another yet, dictated by inspiration 
by the ghost of Anna Cora Wilson, 
“known in the inner life by the pet name 
‘Birdie’ (we are glad to learn that the 


spirits are genteel enough to spell it 
with an ie), “who said to Miss Doten, by 
whom the song was spoken, that it is 
often sung by children in the Summer- 
land,” 

These last two songs, especially, confirm 
the gloomy misgivings which arose du- 
ring our pursuit of the Sunday-school 
Muse, and to which we have already given 
utterance. It does begin to look as if heay- 
en itself were only an enlarged Sunday- 
school, and as if the singing of this slop- 
py doggerel, this weak indulgence in spir- 
its and water, were not to be restricted 
to the “earth-sphere.” Indeed, we are 
expressly told that in the Spirit-land 
there are “ Lyceums” like our own,— 
the Zellabingen, the Spandagotta, and the 
Dolthostadt,—this latter being, says the 
seer, “one of the most beautiful, philoso- 
phical, and contemplative Lyceums that 
has ever come under my observation.” 
We felt sure that this was what our Muse 
would bring us to, and now she has done it. 
They sing our Sunday-school hymns in 
heaven. We knew they would. “They 
have picnics and musical excursions in 
the Summer-land, as we do here.” We 
are grieved, but not surprised to hear it. 
Banners, too, and badges, and processions 
they have, and concerts—Sunday-school 
and Lyceum concerts also, ‘We shall 
join the concert band,” the first we 
know, and sing pans to the “ Saviour 
of Progression.” 

But we forbear. The ground is grow- 
ing not holy, but more and more profane, 
as we advance. One object which we 
had in view in these researches was to 
expose the dreariness and ineneness of a 
religion which worships general influ- 
ences and dry abstractions, and vague 
immensities, instead of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; which 
has a vulgar “ progression” in the place 
of a divine salvation, and recognizes no 
‘“‘ Father-God ” more divine or personal 
than “ Mother-Nature;” and which, in 
all its misty multitude of muttering and 
rapping ghosts, finds none that gives us 
any “words of eternal life.” Perhaps 
this emptiness and weakness shows it- 
self most clearly in the literature which 
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would be devotional if it had anything 
to be devout about, and especially in 
hymns which try to be religious, aud 
come short because they cannot lay hold 
on any one to worship. After the Muse 
has called her spirits from the Summer- 
land, and set them rapping, singing, feel- 
ing, hovering, and trilling in innumerable 
multitudes, she has come no nearer than 
she was before to making good the place 
of Him that “came down from heaven 
and hath ascended up to heaven, even the 
Son of Man which is in heaven.” 

The kind of profaneness of which this 
Muse is guilty appears most clearly in 
what are called the “Spirit Echoes.” 
These are made up of short sentences on 
a given theme, selected from the utter- 
ances of various distinguished persons in 
the body and out of the body, or, as the 
editors express it, “both in spirit and 
earth life ;” and a very curious array they 
make, with the name of the author given 
after each one. As, for example, the 
“Spirit Echo,” on the theme “ Liberty,” 
is made up of half a dozen utterances, 
the authors of which stand in the follow- 
ing extraordinary succession: “ Cicero, 
Burke, Blackstone, Tacitus, Moses, and 
Emma Harding.” Of the next (we quote 
almost at random) we have this mixed 
and indiscriminate array: “‘Sallust, Paul, 
Ben Jonson, Phocylides, Sanscrit, Jesus, 
and Grace Greenwood.” “ Malachi, Gari- 
baldi, Jesus, and the Angels,” are jointly 
responsible for another. And still an- 
other proceeds from “ Mahomet, John, 
Spirit of Hosea Ballou, and Paul,” 

In the same way, it is a little startling, 
in looking over the index of first lines 
and authors in one of the “ hymn-books,” 
to hit upon this remarkable succession : 


“Come to the woods, heigho.—J. H. Powell. 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor.—Jesus,” 


But there are so many startling things in 
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this index, that one presently becomes 
accustomed to them. Index-making is a 
kind of drudgery in which our spiritual 
friends do not excel, There is small 
opportunity to be gushing, or mystical, or 
sublime in the preparation of a table of 
contents. But there was an opportunity 
to be funny, on which some Spirit of mis- 
chief was not slow to seize; and, by 
abbreviating, judiciously, the first lines, 
and reading them ih connection with the 
authors’ names which follow, he has pro- 
duced some striking combinations, a few 
of which are worthy to be quoted. As 
for instance— 


? 


“Do not wound the heart that loves—Dea- 

ter Smith. 

Have ye heard of the beautiful— Amanda 
T. Jones. 

Like the arch of the—Original—S. C. Cof- 
Jinberry. 

Oh, I love the sparkling—Mrs. Cora Dan- 
tels, 

We come, we come from—Hudson Tuttle.” 


Some such cross-readings may, of course, 
be found in every index of first lines; 
but these are so peculiar, and so charac- 
teristic, and so ingeniously contrived by 
the ellipsis of the lines, as to suggest the 
inference that some unsummoned Spirit 
of confusion has presided over and made 
chaos of what otherwise would be a very 
dull and prosy page, but which thus be- 
comes delightful, The whole thing only 
illustrates the danger of invoking rashly 
the Spiritual Muse. When we have 
summoned her we cannot always man- 
age her, And, indeed, on many accounts, 
it seems better to leave her alone. She 
is liable to be profane. She is often idi- 
otic. To be sure, she is funny; but she 
is also an offence. And, for our own part, 
we shall not greatly care if she and all 
her works shall go down quick into some 
literary Sheol, 
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A BACKWARD LOOK. 
FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


O rarmers of New England, 
Look back to-day with me, 

To the few and feeble Colonies 
Strung straggling by the sea ;— 

Look back from the Pacific slopes 
That ye have gained to-day, 

And number up the landmarks 
That are left along the way. 

Your States were weak dependencies— 
Your freedom scarce at dawn— 

A struggling light within the night 
Only a century gone! 


Take courage every man of you, 
With all your hearts and wills, 

As back ye trace your furrows to 
Those bleak and stone-ribbed hills. 

Your turnpikes were but wagon-tracks, 
With blazed trees either hand— 

No commerce on the great highway— 
Scant culture on the land. 

The splendors of the open day 
Just kindling at the dawn— 

A trembling light within the night 
Only a century gone! 


Your towns of thundering factories, 
Where thousand spindles reel, 

Were sundered—here and there a mill 
With slow and lumbering wheel ; 

Your telegraphs that cut the air, 
Ten thousand to and fro, 

Were post-boys in the wilderness 
With gun at saddle-bow ;— 

The fiery steed that serves you now 
With steel-wrought harness on, 

Was just a light within the night 
Only a century gone. 


The cunning hands of brass that print 
And thresh and turn your mills, 

Were lying in their ancient beds 
Unquickened by your wills, 

The paths of straight-stretched iron 
That swing above your streams, 
And bridge the land from hill to hill, 

Had not been dreamed in dreams: 
Your furnaces, with troughs of ore 
At quivering heat aglow, 
Had sent no spark along the dark 
A century ago! 
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The schools, the free academies 
With which your hills are crowned, 

Wero in your fathers’ primer-leaves 
And catechism bound. 

Your boats upon the river-waves 
So royally that ride, 

Were rudest rafts, with strips of bark 
And hempen cordage tied. 

The fires that drive your engines now 
From sea to sea, right on, 

Had sent no spark along the dark, 
Only a century gone! 


The pound’s weight then, is a ton’s weight now, 
The grain to bushels grown, 

And where the Indian wigwam smoked 
The fields with corn are sown. 

Where cities shine with Christian spires 
The wolves were in their dens; 

Where collared chattels crouched in gangs, 
Stand free men—Citizens. 

The bright-eyed eagles that to-day 
Your children reverence so, 

Were fluttering down beneath a crown, 


A century ago! 


O farmers of New England, 
Feed up the ancient fires— 

Hold worthily the heritage 
Bequeathed by soldier-sires. 

The bandful of unsteady stars 
They planted on the blue, 

The sword-flames of three foreign wars 
Have given their glory to! 

Their weak dependencies are now 
A NATION, crowned with grace, 

And the world has turned to look the way 
That she has set her face. 


STRANGE WANDERERS. 
No. I. 


BIRDS OF 


PASSAGE, 


“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.”—MILTON. 


Ir is a general impression, that the 
ocean cannot rest, but that the firm land 
and its inhabitants are comparatively un- 
moved and stable. And yet nothing can 
be farther from truth, The everlasting 
hills change their outline with every rain 
and every tempest, though the careless 
eye of man may not notice the altered 
form ; headlands and long stretches of sea- 


coast sink quietly, till the ocean washes 
over them, while elsewhere new rocks 
appear in the breakers, or entire islands 
arise from the vast deep. Rocks them- 
selves, in appearance so stern and un- 
movable, are rolled from the summit to 
the plain below, and every mountain tor- 
rent carries its burden of mighty boulders, 
while every river washes its masses of 
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sand to the distant ocean. The mighty 
oak in the forest, and the grim pine on 
Norwegian cliffs, look as if they stood 
unmoved in tempest and deluge; but 
what unceasing movement is going on 
beneath the silent bark, while the busy 
sap travels up from the roots to the 
branches on high, and returns from the 
tiny leaves aloft to the tender rootlets far 
down in the dark bosom of the earth! 
The fact is, there is no rest in Nature: it 
is all unceasing work, motion, and life. 
It is the same with the animal king- 
dom. We have but little idea of the rest- 
less, ceaseless wandering that is going on 
continually among all the countless life- 
endowed beings that surround us, from 
the huge elephant, who ranges in vast 
herds from the south of Africa over un- 
known plains to the equatorial zones, to 
the tiny insect, unnoticed by man, and 
yet performing journeys far greater and 
more hazardous than all he himself has 
ever accomplished. The best travellers 
among them are naturally those that are 
best endowed with the means to traverse 
space—our winged friends of the air. 
Birds cross over vast continents and 
broad oceans, over mountain ranges and 
burning deserts, led by their Maker’s 
will, and amaze proud inan by their mar- 
vellous foresight and unfailing success, 
They are never caught by unpropitious 
seasons, nor ever fail to reach the desired 
haven. Hence the mysterious charm 
which these strange wanderers have had, 
from time immemorial, for our race. The 
priests of Antiquity already worshipped 
in their flight an evidence of divine 
power, and prophesied from their manner 
of proceeding through the air. Modern 
researches have shown this to be by no 
means simply the effect of crude supersti- 
tion, and as the large flocks of wanderers 
in the air have, year after year, brought 
ample food to needy regions, so their 
wonderful instincts have furnished food 
for reflection, and led to the happy solu- 
tion of many a mystery in Nature’s realm. 
Nor have they failed to teach their lesson, 
such as all of God’s creatures offer to the 
thinking and believing mind, for they 
have ever impressed man with a strong 
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consciousness that, like the heart of. the 
crane in the blue ether, his own heart 
also knows the land where spring is wait- 
ing for him. No one can see, with un- 
moved mind, those countless flocks in 
their long lines fly southward through 
fog, and clouds, and night, seeing with 
instinctive eye their new home through 
the darkness that surrounds them, and 
sure of finding all prepared for them in 
the unknown land, to which they are led 
by the hand of their Maker. 

When the fields are bare, and the 
woods begin to be silent, when Nature 
rests from her great work, and solemn 
stillness follows the exuberant, noisy life 
of summer, the birds also feel restless, and 
prepare for a change. Airy gossamer, 
shining brilliant in dewy diamonds, lies 
on stubble and greensward; the hedges 
are bare, and let the sharp light of the 
autumn sun fall upon many a cozy nook, 
where fieldfare and hare found a safe re- 
treat, while the trees of the forest blaze 
forth in gorgeous splendor, before they 
return to Mother Earth their bright sum- 
mer costume. It is then that we hear 
high above us the strange trumpet-clang 
of the wild goose, and see the quaint tri- 
angular host flying in wild haste away to 
happier lands. Now and then a smaller 
flock of singing-birds comes gliding by 
with faint, timid notes, or all of a sudden 
the meadow is covered, as if by magic, 
with a crowd of chattering blackbirds, 
who hop and skip all around, accompany- 
ing every gesture with a merry cry, and 
then vanish as suddenly as they had come, 

Some birds, like the swallows, begin 
even earlier, Summer is still in its glory, 
but the observant bird has noticed some 
change in the atmosphere which escapes 
our duller senses, or some favorite insects 
begin to disappear, and its sensitive na- 
ture is at once made aware of the coming 
change. With shrill cries the graceful 
bird communicates it to all his kith and 
kindred, and soon the whole race of 
swifts and swallows have left for warmer 
regions. How do they know when the 
time comes for their fight? How can 
they tell each other? Poor human wis- 
dom has no answer to these questions. 
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except that by the will of Him who made 
them, “the stork in the heaven knoweth 
her appointed times, and the turtle, and 
the crane, and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming.” It is probable 
that their delicate organization is ex- 
tremely susceptible to atmospheric chan- 
ges, that they notice the absence of their 
accustomed food, and are startled by the 
change of color in trees and grasses. All 
these signs tell them clearly, that it is 
time to prepare for their migration. 

People have wondered how even cage- 
birds, born in captivity, become restless 
at the appointed time, and show their un- 
easiness, especially at night. How can 
they know what is going on in Nature, 
that their little hearts should be filled 
with such irresistible longing? But they 
are, no doubt, in their excited state still 
more sensitive to the slightest changes in 
the air, and who knows but a melancholy 
note from without, the farewell song of a 
kinsman in his happy freedom, may fill 
their bosoms with painful yearning after 
another, warmer land ? 

Strange also is it to see how birds, 
even those that have heretofore led a 
solitary life, or at best united in couples, 
suddenly become sociable, and assemble 
on the edge of forests, in thickly branch- 
ing trees, or on the open meadow, to pre- 
pare for theirtravels, First, they gather 
in families, then according to ‘their kind, 
and finally every variety of form and 
color is found in the motley crowd. Now 
begins their practising; not the early 
training of the young in their flight, when 
“the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings,” but a regular training for their 
long, distant journey. Swallows even, 
the swiftest of wing, who can traverse 
more than a thousand miles in a day and 
a night; pigeons, renowned for the power 
of their wings; crows, and all the wan- 
derers of the air, begin to perform most 
marvellous gyrations in the air, now cir- 
cling around in vast sweeps, and now 
darting off in unexpected lines, and then 

again gathering and scattering with in- 
describable celerity. It is only by such 
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incessant practice and such thorough 
training, that those truly marvellous 
achievements have become possible, of 
which we read, every now and then, 
most startling accounts. Forty feet in a 
second is the rate at which, not unfre- 
quently, carrier-pigeons traverse the air, 
and the wild pigeon of the West often 
makes sixty-five feet. Buffon states that 
the eye loses sight of a flying eagle in 
three minutes; a hunting falcon, that be- 
longed to Henry II. of France, escaped 
from Fontainebleau to Malta in twenty- 
four hours, during which time he tra- 
versed 210 geographical miles; and the 
Maquari stork, which is found nowhere 
but in South America, has been repeat- 
edly shot in France, which implies that 
it must have travelled at least a thousand 
miles without resting a moment. 

Nor is the punctuality of birds less 
amazing. Certain varieties of swallows 
leave Germany with unfailing certainty 
on the first of August, and yet they have 
been found to arrive, though wearied and 
emaciated, on the fifth of the same month, 
at Chartoum, in the interior of Africa. 
The arrival of quails is in like manner so 
confidently expected in some southern 
countries, that all the necessary prepara- 
tions are made for a certain day, and 
hardly ever fail to be but just ready in 
time for the luscious birds. 

For another preparation for the long 
journey, which numerous wanderers 
make with surprising foresight, is to 
strengthen themselves by taking an abun- 
dance of the most nutritious food. Hence 
the admirable condition in which not 
only quails, but also larks and becassines 
and others of their kind, are found at the 
beginning of their homeward flight, and 
without which they would of course be 
unable to bear the fatigue and endure the 
often astounding length of their journey. 

Then begins the migration in regular 
order ; every kind of birds, from the tiny 

wren in the hedge to the mighty eagle in 
hiseyry “on cliffs and cedar-tops.” .First 
go, of course, the smallest and tenderest 
varieties—with us the humming-birds— 
then the hardier kinds, and late in De- 
cember flocks of wild geese and other 
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guests from the distant North pass high 
over head. But the strange wanderers 
leave but a scant interval of time before 
the heavens once more resound with the 
peculiar cries and the heavy flapping of 
wings of newcomers from the south. 
For now the current has changed, and the 
return trip is made, at first only by a few 
venturesome birds, but soon by growing 
numbers, until it reaches its full strength 
by the time of the vernal equinoxes. In 
May, and perhaps in early June, the 
whole movement ends. Thus the wan- 
derers come and go, with striking regu- 
larity ; but as their journeys stand neces- 
sarily in closest connection with the breed- 
ing of their young and their own moult- 
ing, any change in these two important 
operations, especially a later incubation in 
consequence of a late spring, produces a 
corresponding change in their migration. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
imagine that these are all the wander- 
ings peculiar to birds. Far from it, 
Many varieties migrate, as we have 
seen, from northern lands towards the 
equator and back again; this is the 
effect of an innate impulse, which 
awakes yearly ata certain period, and 
has a definite direction. No bird of 
passage is taught to do so; none needs a 
guide; if he is free, he can only be kept 
from wandering by the strongest pa- 
rental Jove, and even such cases are 
rare. This feeling is therefore a truly 
poetical one in the life of the bird; it 
affects him so powerfully that it changes 
his whole manner of life; it excites him 
to the utmost, and causes him to tremble 
between two powerful instincts: his 
love for his home, and this irresistible de- 
sire to seek other lands. 

Other birds are genuine nomads; they 
wander, like the Bedouin of the desert, 
from pasture to pasture. Here there is 
nothing regular, nothing certain; the 
motive is void of all poetry: it is simply 
the want of food that causes them to 
leave one district and to seek another. 
Wherever there is food there is their 
home for a time; they say with many a 
sorry emigrant of our own race: Ubi 


bene ibi patria, 
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A third class of birds have no perma- 
nent home, simply because it is their na- 
ture to roam about in the world; they 
are ever on their pilgrimages from tree to 
tree, from field to field, There is neither 
plan nor purpose in their wandering ; 
they are the gypsiesof their kind. They 
live where it pleases them, and build 
their nest where they happen to be at 
the proper season. Such a vagabond is 
the sparrow, the vulgarian among birds, 
despised and persecuted by man and 
beast, of whom it is said, “ Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings?” Aris- 
tophanes even offers seven for an ob- 
olus! With us he wears at least a red 
cap, but the European sparrow, for whom 
we pay more than a farthing a piece, 
and build bright-colored houses among 
the trees of our up-town parks, lacks 
even that faint evidence of refinement. 
He has no home; even the building of a 
nest, generally a work of love and great 
art with birds, has no charms for him. 
He looks around for a comfortable house, 
from a pigeon's to a swallow's nest, and 
chooses the cosiest and snuggest. In 
the absence of one of the owners he 
breaks in and takes possession; the sur- 
prised birds generally yield in their 
fright, and if they dare resist, the rob- 
ber uses his bill with rude violence, and 
soon becomes master. Or, in want of 
an eligible cottage of his own, he makes 
himself at home in a pleasant corner of a 
stork’s or a crow’s nest, and the large 
birds generally submit patiently to the 
impudent intruder. If matters come to 
the worst, his wives—for he is a Mor- 
mon—must do the hard work, and he 
sits by, and delights in watching them 
as they labor assiduously for his com- 
fort. 

How different is the swallow, a gen- 
uine bird of passage, but true to the 
home that holds her young! Over seas 
and mountains, across deserts and gla- 
ciers, the swift bird makes her way with 
unerring certainty to her old nest, and 
chirps merrily at finding herself once, 
more on familiar ground. No bird is* 
more continually in the air; the swal- 
low feeds on the wing and drinks on the 
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wing; it bathes flying, just skimming the 
surface of the water, and often even gives 
food to her young while flying. And this 

flight is as graceful as it is swift; now 

the bird darts with astonishing quickness 

in bold zigzags through the clouds, and 

now, like an arrow, in a straight line 

across the lake; now a jubilant crowd 

chase each other, in merry pursuit, round 

and round, and now they drop like balls 

of lead, only to rise in an instant high 

into the air; or, as the thunder-storm is 

rising on the horizon, they sweep in si- 

lence close to the soil in long, hurried 

dashes, to catch the midge and the 
water-spider in passing. And yet, with 

all their love of home, with all their attach- 
ment to man, when autumn comes, they 
are seen to collect on the roofs of houses, 

and on the shores of ponds and lakes, 

and to fly to and fro in vast numbers; 
then they disappear, return once more 
of a sudden, as if they had been unable 
to bear the sorrow of parting, and then 
they are seen no more. But when the 
first balmy breezes come with the warmer 
light of the sun, and here and there tiny 
flowers look merrily up to the blue sky, 
a few swallows are seen straggling in 
from distant lands; it may be they 
come too soon, and then the world says, 
in words as old as Aristotle: “One 
swallow does not makesummer.” Soon, 
however, they come in flocks, and then 
from distant Greece to icebound Sweden, 
from the far East to the West, all nations 
greet the bright harbinger of spring. 

Not all birds, however, wander thus 
in single pairs or large flocks. Most of 
them travel in well-ordered hosts. 
Cranes, and wild geese and ducks, with 
others, fly in the shape of a triangle, 
which is open behind, and as this ar- 
rangement is chosen because it enables 
them better to cleave the air, the leader 
at the apex isconstantly relieved. Storks 
fly in even ranks, but change from time 
to time in curious serpentine lines. 
Smaller birds generally travel in vast, 
disorderly flocks. Starlings, however, 
and certain crows, have a quaint habit 
of their own. They fly generally very 
high, and steadily in one direction. But 
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all of a sudden one of their number falls, 
with folded wings, as if paralyzed, sev- 
eral hundred feet; one after another his 
comrades follow, and in a short while 
the whole vast flock is skimming close 
over the ground, After a while they 
begin one by one to rise again, till they 
have reached their former height, and 
ere long the curious game is repeated. 
There is much difference also in the 
time at which birds of passage wander. 
Generally they seem to be in a very 
great hurry, and travel by day and by 
night; but when this is not the case, the 
larger birds wander by day, the smaller 
by night. This is no doubt done in or- 
der to escape under the cover of dark- 
ness more readily from their many ene- 
mies, but still they choose by preference 
quiet clear nights, as the travellers by day 
prefer bright sunny days. They do not 
mind a contrary wind; on the contrary, 
it seems to aid their progress; but they 
cannot fly before the wind, and either lie 
still till the wind changes, or, if they pro- 
ceed in spite of it, they suffer terribly 
from the exertion, and are much reduced. 
Besides these wanderers through the air, 
there are others who travel by water, 
like most of the smaller aquatic birds, 
divers and others; while slow birds, 
with imperfect wings, like quails and 
their kindred, fly only when rivers and 
narrow channels are to be crossed, and 
perform the larger part of their journey 
by running swiftly on the ground, and 
accomplish their long distances on foot. 
Their paths are not straight lines from 
land to land, but almost all birds of pas- 
sage follow the rivers, valleys, and even 
high roads, made by the hand of man, 
which run in the direction in which their 
journey lies. Even when these high- 
ways make curves, or turn aside for a 
while, the birds follow them in their 
windings, till they once more point due 
north or south. In the mountains they 
choose in like mannerthe lower valleysand 
deep passes, and thus the famous passes 
of the Alps are favorite paths for millions 
and millions of birds, who cross them 
in spring and in fall; even the Splugen 
and the St. Gothard are thus frequented ; 
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the Simplon and the St. Bernard only see 
smaller flights. They are, however, not 
much noticed by the dwellers in those 
regions, as they mostly travel by night, 
and, when they cross in the daytime, 
fly so high that they can scarcely be 
seen by the sharp eye of hunters. Be- 
sides, they never delay in those inhospit- 
able regions, but try, in great haste, to 
cross during the middle of the day, when 
the sun is warm and the bright light en- 
ables them to avoid all dangers. The 
cold and tke rarefied air kill large num- 
bers of the unlucky travellers; for the 
power of resisting both seems to be 
most unequal among birds. In the 
blinding snow-storms of Terra del Fuego, 
and near the snow-line of the Cordilleras, 
humming-birds have been seen flying 
about merrily, while swallows are often 
found killed by frost even in the lower 
valleys of the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
And when the strange wanderers have 
at last reached their new homes in far-dis- 
tant lands, what is their fate then? This 
is a question which for ages remained 
unanswered, or men were content with 
fabulous stories and absurd theories. As 
swallows were long believed to bury 
themselves in the mud of northern lands— 
a doctrine which even White, in his 
charming Natural History of Selborne, 
does not dare reject—so they were 
long reported to hide in the mud of 
the Nile during winter. Where many 
kinds of birds, like the majority of 
storks and swallows in Europe, and other 
varieties with us, really live during win- 
ter, has never yet been ascertained; nei- 
ther the explorers of Central America nor 
the great travellers in African deserts 
have seen these birds otherwise than 
moving still farther southward. The di- 
rection in which birds wander, alone is 
well known; in the northern hemis- 
phere, they fly southward in fall and 
northward in spring; in the southern 
hemisphere, of course, in the opposite di- 
rection. The extreme outposts of the 
two vast hosts of wanderers are apt to 
meet at certain points, as in Europe also 
birds of passage mect not unfrequently 
in the Alpine passes, one flock moving 
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to Italy, the other towards the north, 
No bird, however, except the albatross, 
wanders beyond the equator. In a few 
instances only these directions are 
changed by special causes; the wild 
pigeon of our continent, for instance, 
follows evidently another impulse, while 
the starlings of Asia go in pursuit of the 
vast clouds of locusts on which they 
feed, 

The strangest, and yet at the same 
time the most poetical feature in the life 
of these strange wanderers, is their sad- 
ness while they are abroad. Birds of 
passage venture boldly on their immense 
journeys; they encounter with undaunt- 
ed courage a thousand perils on the way, 
and when they reach their southern 
home, they learn to adapt themselves to 
the new climate and the new food with 
marvellous ease. But they seem ever to 
feel that they are abroad, that their true 
home iselsewhere. They are not merry in 
foreign lands as they are at home, where 
they live in pairs, where they pour out 
their love in melodious songs, where 
they build their nests and rear their 
young. But abroad, although they keep 
together in large flocks, they are all silent 
—not one of the songsters utters a note! 
Nor does a single bird of passage ever at- 
tempt to make a second home for himself 
in foreign lands—not one ever builds a 
nest or lays eggs there; they feel that 
this is not their home! It is only when 
the time for their return approaches that 
they recover their good spirits and find 
their voice once more. Then a new life 
seems to awaken in their little hearts, 
and a few notes are heard once more. 
After a while they begin to be restless ; 
they tune their throats and attempt their 
songs ; and the nearer the day approaches 
on which they are to go northward once 
more, the more the south resounds with 
merry melodies on all sides. All the 
strange visitors try their vocal powers; 
the starling tells the story of the green 
fields in the north, and the lark sings of 
furze and cosey hillocks on rich pastures. 

Brehm, a German naturalist, to whom 
the world owes nearly all we know of 
animal life in the interior of Africa, gave 
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his special attention to the habits of 
birds of passage in their southern homes. 
He found that they invariably sought 
such localities as corresponded most 
nearly with their homes at the north. 
Birds of prey go into forests, to rivers 
and lakes; the swallows vanish in the 
interior; forest birds retire to thickets; 
larks and their kindred live on open 
ground, peedees and wagtails in swampy 
regions. Cranes and waterfowl of every 
kind move to rivers with large morasses 
in the neighborhood, and to lakes with 
reeds and rushes. Egypt begins to be 
literally overcrowded with birds, and the 
sweet-water lakes along the course of 
the Nile abound with aquatic fowl as no 
other region on earth. Geese and ducks 
arrive in such numbers, that often the 
sky is darkened by their flocks, and hours 
pass before the sun is seen once more; 
the waters are filled with fishing storks 
and cranes, and behind them stretch long 
lines of fire-colored flamingoes, Pelicans 
assemble by hundreds and thousands, 
and the marvel is how such enormous 
hosts of birds, whose voracity is prover- 
bial, can find the supplies they need. 

At last, when spring has come, the 
return journey begins, but not in the 
same order in which they arrived; those 
who left their homes last reappear first, 
while the tenderer kinds, that sought 
their southern residence early in the 
season, also come back latest. In Feb- 
ruary, if not already in the latter days 
of January, the first stragglers are apt 
to reappear, while those who have spent 
the winter there, wander northward. 
But, alas! their return but too fre- 
quently brings to them bitter disap- 
pointment. With amazing accuracy the 
same pair of swallows or of orioles 
return to their nest of last year, but rude 
hands have destroyed all trace of it, or 
cruel fire has burnt their home, together 
with that of the hospitable owner of 
the house. Or their longing has been 
too strong, and they have ventured 
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back too early, a change in the weather 
takes place, the greening fields are cov- _ 
ered once more with snow and frost, 
and starvation stares them in the face. 
Not unfrequently large flocks turn back, 
and retrace their steps, at least to dis- 
tricts where they are sheltered from the 
severity of the climate; but others lin- 
ger and hesitate, till they perish from 
hunger and frost. This is especially 
often the case with the smaller of our 
songsters, whom a sudden change in the 
weather surprises, and who perish miser- 
ably in a late frost. 

It may finally be mentioned, that at 
times our strange wanderers stray al- 
together from their right path, How 
this can happen with what we are fond of 
calling unerring instinct, is difficult to ex- 
plain. Perhaps sudden storms may arise 
and drive them from their appointed path: 
if the winds are strong enough to dash 
even good-sized birds against the strong 
panes of lighthouses and kill them, they 
may very well force others from their way, 
and storms at sea especially can easily thus 
send waterfowl to distant lands. But 
what could induce a tiny-quail to cross 
the Atlantic is almost inexplicable, and 
yet this has happened; while numerous 
other birds, peculiar to our continent, 
have from time to time been met with in 
Europe. A rare isabel-colored wagtail, 
whose home is in the sandy deserts of 
inner Africa, has been foundin Germany ; 
a Hungarian bird in Iceland, and South 
American ducks in Prussia, Nearly 
every kind of seagull has been shot in 
the valley of the Mississippi, and the 
great stormbird on the banks of the 
Rhine. But there are even greater mys- 
teries than these yet to be solved in the 
movements of this class of strange wan- 
derers, and many lessons to be learned 
from the birds of the air, to enlist our 
interest in their behalf, and to remind us 
that although “five sparrows are sold 
for two farthings,” not “one of them is 
forgotten before God.” 
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TWENTY MINUTES 


Nor under the Gallic blade, wielded by 
“ that sharp maiden called La Guillotine,” 
for I am told that her compliments are 
all paid in considerably less than twenty 
minutes time; not under the barbaric 
scalping-knife of an American fronticr 
Indian, but under the enlightened steel 
of adextrous, skillful surgeon. 

And thus it came about. 

It so chanced that a few weeks ago I 
was coinpelled to undergo a pretty severe 
slashing in the way of a surgical opera- 
tion in, on, and in the neighborhood of 
my right shoulder, and, for reasons of his 
own, the doctor decided not to adminis- 
ter an anesthetic. I was therefore obliged 
to endure, as best I might, for quarter of 
an hour or so, his most keen-edged and 
pointed attentions, and to form a personal 
acquaintance with the scalpel and the 
bistoury, without the usual preliminary 
introduction to chloroform or sulphuric 
ether. My sensations during that score 
of minutes I propose to describe, as 
nearly as I can, in order that any persons 
who have reason to anticipate a similar 
experience may gain a feeble foretaste 
of the bliss in store for them. As for 
myself, I shall henceforth peruse “ Fox’s 
Martyrs” with a keener interest, and can 
read the stories of the tortures of the 
victims of the Inquisition with the proud 
conviction that Iam the one only man 
of modern times who really knows some- 
thing about it. I also know how to ap- 
preciate the sensations of the persons 
whose hard fate placed them under the 
knives and saws of those olden surgeons 
who flourished before the discovery of 
chloroform or ether; in the days when the 
patient was strapped, and chained, and 
bolted to asolid oaken table; in the days 
when the only known mitigation of the 
sufferer’s agony was in a previous semi- 
stupefaction with opium, the whole effect 
of which was entirely dissipated by the 
very first touch of the scalpel. 

There was, by the way, lately, in Dr. 
Mott’s museum, in the Fourteenth-street 
Medical School, one of these pre-chloro- 
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formic operating tables, with all its hooks, 
and rings, and bolts, and staples round 
which and through which the cruel straps 
and chains were passed to bind fast the 
screaming wretch, while the knife might 
do its relentless work. One look at this 
instrument of torture (destroyed from off 
the face of the earth in the great Academy 
of Music fire) would seem to be enough to 
cure any moderate case of disease demand- 
ing surgery, and to send the sufferer forth 
into the world a well and thankful man, 

It may seem strange, that, in these en- 
lightened days, when the administration 
of an anesthetic is so easy and so safe, 
that any sane surgeon should choose to 
operate without it. There are, however, 
certain cases in which it is desirable, 

and even necessary, that the patient shall 

have the full use of all his senses and 
faculties during the cutting—as, for in- 
stance, in severe operations about the 
mouth and throat, where suffocation 
might easily take place from the pouring 
of blood into the air-passages were the 
sufferer rendered insensible, and therefore 
unable to clear his throat by his own vol- 
untary efforts, It is also considered in- 
expedient to administer chloroform to a 
patient who is thought to have serious 
disease of the heart; no matter how se- 
vere the operation he is called on to un- 
dergo, the cardiac trouble would forbid 
the anesthetic, and the unfortunate must 
bear the pain as best he may. 

But neither of the above-mentioned 
considerations influenced my surgeon. 
The truth is, that I was once a medical 
student myself, and have often “assisted” 
in surgical manipulations, and I have be- 
lieved, ever since the day I here describe, 
that my doctor would not give me ether 
just because he wanted to see me squirm. 
At any rate, he did not give it, and I did 
squirm. 

It would be without interest to the un- 
professional reader to technically describe 
the trouble which brought me to the sur- 
geon’s table. Suffice to say, I, like most 
other able-bodied young men “ of the 
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period,” had seen something of the war, 
and as war is nothing without battles, I 
had naturally had some experience of 
fights. I saw these both by sea and land. 
Although I was a non-combatant, being 
on the staff of the “ Medical Director,” 
and though we all.of us did all we could 
to lighten the sufferings of Gray and 
Blue alike, I one day found that rebel 
shells are no respecters of persons. The 
one that paid its particular attention to 
me carried away a mounted major’s head 
before it exploded, then suddenly burst- 
ing it smashed up a field howitzer, and 
did other important damage; while a 
piece about the size and shape of quarter 
of the shell of a small cocoa-nut glanced 
from a kindly intervening tree, and struck 
me in the shoulder, just beneath the col- 
lar-bone. Though nearly spent, its mo- 
mentum, together with its ragged, irreg- 
ular form, were sufficient to inflict an in- 
jury which, after many months, proved 
far more serious than we supposed the 
severe bruise, which was all the hurt we 
could see at the time, would prove to be. 
No bones were broken directly across, 
but one wasso severely jarred and injured 
as, after several months, to splinter off 
and give the trouble which my friend 
the surgeon was called upon to cure. 

I had got through my war work and 
come home,vand now, for the first time, 
found leisure to be sick. Before the doc- 
tor had concluded his examination, he 
discovered that it would be necessary to 
make a cut broad and deep—‘a free in- 
cision,” as that amiable slasher announced 
with great glee, “clear down to the 
bones.” This was going to the bottom 
of things with a vengeance, but there was 
no help for it. 

Well, at the appointed hour, my but- 
cher, I should say, my surgeon, came 
with his tools (they were not many, but 
they were mighty; they were little, but 
oh! ——), and he brought with him to 
act as an assistant a young fellow with 
whom I had been a student, and who 
owed me some sort of spite for some half- 
forgotten college pranks, and who now 
came prepared to enjoy the sport of carv- 
ing up his old classmate, at his leisure. 
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It is by no means, I have reason to be- 
lieve, customary for a surgeon to exhibit 
his knives and saws to his flinching pa- 
tient before he proceeds to slash him. 
But the assistant of my surgeon had 
scarcely taken a seat before he called for 
an oil-stone and a razor-strop, and pro- 
ceeded to leisurely whet and strop and 
sharpen the scalpels of his principal for 
at least three-quarters of an hour—the 
doctor-in-chief improving the time mean- 
while, by beginning an extemporaneous 
lecture addressed to his assistant, and to 
poor semi-professional me, explaining at 
some length about the size and position 
of the nerves, the veins and other vessels 
near which he should have to cut; also 
about the depth to which he must carry 
his incision; the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the axillary artery and other 
great blood-vessels, among which he would 
have to blindly grope his way with the 
scalpel; the terrible danger if one of them 
should be wounded, and the extreme 
probability that the patient would die of 
hemorrhage before the bleeding could be 
checked; all of which statements were 
strictly true, and, of course, highly inter- 
esting as well asconsoling to me just then. 

Then, after an hour of dreadful prepara- 
tion—though I am persuaded that his 
knives were as sharp as ever knives were 
yet—he announced for my edification that 
his scalpels were as ‘‘ dull as a hoe,” that 
they had got “no more edge than a bass- 
wood board,” but that he would “ try 
and rip through somehow.” 

Having by this time worked poor me, 
who am to be “ripped through some- 
how,” into a fit state of mind to tho- 
roughly enjoy the sequel, my surgeon pre- 
pares to commence the entertainment. 
Baring my chest, he places me lying down 
at full length on my back on a sofa, with 
divers basins and buckets handy to re- 
ceive my heart’s blood, and with various 
sponges, bowls of water, and towels near 
to wipe up the spattered gore. 

The assistant, my jocose old’ collegio- 
friend, now, by way ofa ghastly joke, 
heats the poker red hot and flourishes it 
before my eyes, pleasantly assuring me, 
with a sweet smile of anticipation, that 
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“in case we sever a large blood-vessel, 
the actual cautery is much safer than the 
ligature,”"—meanjng thereby, as I will 
explain for the enlightenment of non-pro- 
fessional readers, that, in case they make 
a bungle of it, and cut a big artery across, 
they propose to sear the end of it with a 
red-hot iron, instead of tying it up with a 
string. This amiable assistant also takes 
off his coat and his false wrist-bands, and 
makes a great show of rolling his shirt- 
sleeves up to his shoulders, as if he were 
going to butcher anox. My surgeon-in- 
chief, however, contents himself with 
merely turning back his cuffs and pinning 
a long towel before his immaculate shirt- 
front. 

And now these two, the one armed 
with a scalpel, and the other equipped 
with a small sponge, approach me. I lie 
with my teeth shut and my eyes nearly 
closed, while the scalpel man addresses 
to me a few reassuring words, such as 
“mighty ticklish place to cut, here under 
the arm,” and “keep steady now, old 
fellow, or I may hit the axillary artery, 
and then you know as well as I do what 
would happen.” But, at last, blandly 
smiling, the surgeon poises his knife dain- 
tily between his delicate fingers and 
thumb, and with a graceful flourish, but 
with also a true and steady hand, he 
makes the first incision. 

Involuntarily my teeth shut as if the 
jaws would crusheach other; my eyelids 
close, as if to shut out the world forever ; 
my hands clench into fists, which are not 
like fists so much as bony cannon-balls ; 
great drops of sweat burst through my 
skin, and a violent and irrestrainable shud- 
der runs through my whole body, from 
head to heel; -but I make no noise. 

The sensation is not at all what I ex- 
pected. It is not in the least like a tre- 
mendous exaggeration of an ordinary 
slight cut with a penknife; it is more as 
if a flat piece, of red-hot metal, as big 
as my two outspread hands, had been 
suddenly applied to the skin, and then 
instantly taken off. I say, “instantly 
taken off,” for, strange to say, after the 
first burning sensation has passed, there 
is no remaining smart, or sting, or ache. 


I open my eyes, but all I can see is the 
joyous assistant sopping blood out of a 
long, deep, ghastly cut in my side, with 
a sponge, while the scalpel man has his 
knife poised, ready for another “rip.” I 
shut my eyes again, but presently open 
them once more to see what they are 
about, as I feel nomore hot irons. I see 
the doctor still blandly smiling, and at 
the same time apparently excavating 
deep down in my side with some sort of 
a glittering instrument which he clasps in 
his bloody hand. Now there is a sensa- 
tion as if the knife were cutting through 
a bit of India-rubber ; I feel no pain, but 
things begin most unaccountably to swim 
before my eyes; the room spins round; 
and I see a thin strip of bright scarlet 
ribbon suddenly jump from my side un- 
derneath the surgeon’s hand, and hit the 
assistant in the left eye. I have scarcely 
taken note of this when I go to sleep. I 
am soon awakened, however, by an un- 
expected shower-bath, and I struggle 
slowly back to consciousness, feeling a 
horrible nausea, and a feeling as of four 
sea-sicknesses boiled into one. I slowly 
open my eyes, and perceive the assistant 
still swabbing my side with his sponge, 
but with ared splash all over his eye, 
and a large drop of blood hanging to 
the end of his nose, like aruby. The 
surgeon is talking, and I learn that he 
found it necessary to cut rather a large 
arterial twig, and that the red ribbon I 
saw was a jet of arterial blood which had 
indeed hit the assistant in the eye and 
trickled down his nose ; instead of going 
to sleep, I had fainted, and the shower- 
bath was half a tumbler of ice-water. 

I now resume my watch of the doctor 
with a sort of a lazy curiosity, as if the 
patient is somebody else, and the whole 
affair doesn’t concern me much anyhow. 
I watch the sponge taking up the oozing 
blood, while the keen knife, with rapid, 
skillful touches, follows closely in its wake; 
yet, though every touch of the blade 
makes its gash, more or less deep, strange 
to say, I feelno pang of pain; I only ex- 
perience a sensation as if somebody was 
gently drawing a blunt pencil along my 
skin, instead of rapidly cutting through 
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my bleeding flesh. The doctor continues 
rapidly deepening the gash, which was 
made from four to five inches long and 
two or three inches deep at the very first 
cut of his scalpel. As he cuts, he con- 
tinues his clinical lecture, and explains 
why I feel so little pain. He says that 
“the nerves of sensation are most closely 
distributed all over the surface of the 
body, and that therefore the skin is the 
most sensitive part; in cases like this, 
when once the skin is cut through, the 
patient feels little pain from the deeper 
cuts of the knife; this is one reason why 
a good surgeon always makes a long 
slash, or a ‘free incision,’ at the very 
first touch of his instrument, that the 
pain may be, as much as possible, over at 
once, and that there may be no necessity 
for any after hacking and haggling; a 
clean cut heals very kindly, and an inch 
or two of it, more or less, is generally of 
not much matter. Once get through the 
outer envelope of the body, and the pa- 
tient, while you are cutting through the 
subjacent tissues, feels little or no pain, 
except when—” 

What! What// war!!! IS THIS? 

A sensation as if a gallon of melted 
lead had been poured into my wound, 
and instantly permeated every artery and 
vein in all my body; as if I were out 
naked in a rain of boiling liquid caustic ; 
as if I were in a shower-bath of melted 
brass; as if boiling pitch had been dashed 
upon my quivering skin, and were being 
peeled off, bringing with it each and 
every hair from all my body, and as if a 
million of fine cambric needles at a white 
heat had now been inserted to fill up the 
places where the hairs came out; as if I 
were stung by a million bees at once; as 
if every drop of blood left in me had been 
suddenly transformed into an aching 
tooth—then as if all these teeth were 
drawn simultaneously, and the hollows 
filled with melted gold; as if I had been 
turned inside out, as Munchausen served 
the wolf, and then flung on a hot sand- 
heap; as if I had been flayed alive, and 
then set to wade up Vesuvius knee-deep 
in liquid lava, andin a shower of red-hot 
cinders, without boots on, and with no 
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umbrella; as if all my nails had been 
dragged off with blacksmith's pincers, 
and my finger-tips dipped in liquid seal- 
ing-wax; as if— Well, if you have ever 
enjoyed the luxury of having a den- 
tist file a tooth with “ a nerve exposed,” 
and if you will imagine that delightful 
sensation multiplied by twenty-two thou- 
sand and eleven, and then complicated 
with neuralgia, tic douloureux, and cramps 
in the stomach, you may be able to get 
the ghost of a shadow of a faint ap- 
proach to a remote comprehension of 
what-I suffered in this one agonizing in- 
stant. 

I again say “instant,” for, though it 
leaves each fleshly particle of my body 
quivering with a sensation near akin to 
that feeling commonly known as having 
the “teeth set on edge,” the intense 
acuteness of the pain lasts but an instant 
—no mortal could endure it longer and 
remain conscious; in fact, fleeting as it 
is, I am only saved from a second faint 
by another timely dash of ice-water. 

And what has happened is only one of 
those “exceptions” of which the doctor 
is about to speak, when the glass of water 
becomes necessary. The scalpel has sev- 
ered a nerve. Though this exquisitely 
sensitive fibrilla, or remote off-shoot of 
the brain itself, is probably not larger than 
a slender silken thread, the comparisons 
above written can convey but feebly an 
idea of the sickening pain occasioned by 
the cutting of the nerve-fibre. 

The surgeon continues his lecture, and 
pauses occasionally, that I may fully un- 
derstand. He says, addressing the glee- 
ful assistant, ‘‘ You observe the effect of 
cutting a nerve, and” (tome) “you know 
how good it feels. There is a-very foolish 
notion, common with many people, that 
in surgical operations where it is neces- 
sary to cut through bones the extreme 
of agony is reached when the instrument 
touches the marrow ; there are few pop- 
ular fallacies more absurd or ill-founded. 
The marrow, so far from being brain- 
matter like the nerves, and therefore 
possessed of the most exquisite sensitive- 
ness, is simply, for the most part, a mass 
resembling fat or blubber, with a few in- 
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sensitive blood-vessels permeating it. It 
has, of course, its uses in the physical 
economy, but it is a structure no more 
sensitive than the toe-nails. If there 
were no more positive suffering involved 
in the amputation of an arm or leg than 
is felt in sawing through the marrow, we 
should have little need of anzesthetics in 
such cases.” 

All this time the knife is doing its work 
—cutting deftly and delicately along, till 
the bottom of the necessary wound is 
reached. All dangerous blood-vessels 
are now secured—they are tied, and the 
threads of silk arranged so that in case 
of * secondary hemorrhage ”—that is, if 
any one of them should recommence 
bleeding—it could at once be found, and 
the flow-of blood be stopped either by 
well-known styptics, or, if necessary, by 
a second ligation of the bleeding vessel. 

But whenever another nerve is cut, 
eveh one of the infinitesimal twigs dis- 
tributed through the skin, there comes a 
renewal of the former pain. More than 
once does the friendly dash of water re- 
call me from the realms of unconscious- 
ness, even when I am a good ways more 
than half way over the border. 

There is a curious phenomenon which 
I now observe for the first time—it is that 
a sudden twinge of pain will start per- 
spiration through my skin instantaneously 
in great beads; it does not ooze through 
insensibly, but I can feel it burst through 
like the drops of water through the rose 
of a watering-pot. This is especially the 
case with my head; the perspiration 
comes through my scalp in huge rapid 
drops, as if there were a heavy shower 
somewhere inside of me, and the rain 
was falling up instead of down. To such 
an extent does this continue, that my hair 
is soon dripping, my neck-tie soaked, and 
my shirt-collar as limp as if starch were 
unknown in the land. 

And now all the cutting is done; the 
chief surgeon retires from the field and 
leaves the-dressing of the wound to the 
gleeful assistant, who grins with anticipa- 
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tive joys. . As the lint is stuffed into the 
cut, I suffer not the slightest pain from 
that portion which is thrust to the very 
bottom of the deeply-gashed hole, though 
the assistant takes vindictive delight in 
jamming it down, as if I were a twenty- 
four pound cannon, and he was loading 
me for saluting purposes. It is only 
when the wadding with which I am being 
loaded comesin direct contact with the cut 
edges of the skin that I feel any pain. I 
wouldn’t have believed that lint, or any 
other material, jammed against the raw 
edges of a bleeding wound could fail to 
give pain; but such is the fact; I state 
the truth as I feel it, or rather as I don’t 
feelit. The deep-seated nerve, that some 
time since gave me so much trouble, 
must have retracted into the soft tissues, 
for the rammed-down lint does not come 
in contact with it; if it did, I should 
probably hear from it. 

The assistant has had no chance to 
frizzle me with his red-hot poker, and he 
growls discontentedly; he recovers his 
spirits somewhat, however, as he informs 
me that I’ll have to “inject tincture of 
iodine into that: hole twice a day for a 
month,” and that it will “burn like 
fire.” ‘So saying, he rubs his hands with 
glee, and prepares the strips of diachylon 
plaster with which to close the wound; 
he heats them at the candle till the wax 
on the surface boils up in little bubbles, 
and then he slaps them on my naked skin, 
where they instantaneously raise huge 
blisters. My right arm being disabled, I 
cannot hit him; having on carpet slip- 
pers, kicking is ineffective, if not imprac- 
ticable ; but I bide my time. 

Cornelius! assistant! beware the day 
of convalescence. 

And soI have been vivisected to a 
certain extent, and have survived; with 
the aid of chloroform it might have been 
different, but, single-handed as I was, I 
am free to say I have not enjoyed the 
experiment. And, although I like to hear 
lectures on surgery, I do not fancy being 
student and patient at the same time, 
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Patmer’s latest marble, the “ Angel at 
the Sepulchre,” is original because it is 
American ; that is, it represents that new 
type and form of beauty which belongs to 
the present day and to the American 

‘people. There is just a suggestion of the 
Jupiter Antinous in the grand poise of the 
figure, the low, broad forehead, and the 
square, decided chin. But it is not “ clas- 
sic.” It is not a derivation from the too 
prolific Greek root, nor does it repeat 
the Roman Jews of Raphael. It is an 
etherealized Yankee, sitting in majestic 
calm. He has rolled away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre, as our good 
angel of Liberty has rolled away the stone 
from the sepulchre of civil lethargy and 
mental death. The thought in the angel’s 
face is self-evident, though it is an ana- 
chronism. It did not have verbal utter- 
ance until some years afterwards, when 
St. Paul declared that “ death is swallow- 
ed up in victory.” 

Contrast this grand type of male human 
beauty with, well, the hook-nosed mean- 
ness of all sav® two of the faces in Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's “Last Supper.” There 
are thirteen figures in that well-known 
picture, but there are only three faces. 
There is the traditional Saviour, the femi- 
nine and feeble beauty of St. John; and 
the rest are all alike—Judas being rather 
the most attractive of the eleven who 
stand or sit around in impossible garments 
at an impossible table. And to refer to 
a far higher and more recognized type, in 
which is embodied much of womanly and 
matronly beauty, I venture to assert that 
an afternoon’s walk up Broadway will 
meet a dozen faces of nobler and purer 
loveliness than that which lends so sweet 
a charm to the Madonna del Siglia. But I 
am not writing an art essay. My subject 
is purely practical. It is a lecture, if you 
please, on physical culture. And that we 
may have the subject-matter fairly before 
us, I will lay down a few propositions 

which I think may be accepted as facts. 

Ist. Physical culture, which means 
breeding and training, modifies the form, 
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color, size, and shape of the lower ani- 
mals, The same is true of the animal man. 
It is true also of vegetables. My grand- 
father, if he were to return to earth with- 
out having learned something during his 
absence, would not know a certain fruit 
in my garden to be a strawberry. 

2d. Climate and soil permanently affect 
the physical being of man. Limestone 
countries produce heavy-boned, long- 
legged men. Dry atmosphere, whether 
hot or cold, promotes strength of muscle 
and quick sensibility of nerve. 

3d, The man of purely German or Irish 
descent, but who is an American of two 
or three generations’ standing, rarely pre- 
sents the ancestral mould, form, or facial 
expression. He has acquired a physiog- 
nomy, shape, and carriage notably differ- 
ent from that of his grandfather. 

4th. American women, though almost 
exclusively of European descent, are con- 
ceded by Europeans to be the most beauti- 
ful, as a class, in the world. The verdict 
of Paris, Vienna, and Rome has settled 
this as a fact. 

These propositions are not likely to be 
disputed by any observant person, and far 
less by any one who is familiar with phy- 
siological science. Without stopping to 
defend them, we derive from them the 
obvious truth that agencies capable of such 
changes for good are also capable of evil 
influences; that if man may be built up in _ 
beauty and strength by outside causes, he 
may also fallinto decadence by their faulty 
application. Probably the whole philo- 
sophy of hygiene may be expressed in one 
word—comrort. If a man is kept from 
childhood in certain conditions,—neither 
too hot nor too cold, neither too wet 
nor too dry, neither hungry nor overfed, 
neither idle nor overworked, neither con- 
sumed by the heats of passion nor be- 
numbed by lethargy,—he will attain to a 
high physical perfection which he will 
transmit to his offspring. I have named 
above the essential conditions of comfort, 
the personal ease and continuous enjoy- 
ment that attends a well-ordered life. 
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American life in the main, and despite 
numerous errors, complies with these con- 
ditions more perfectly than that of other 
nations. We are better fed and housed 
than they; and live in aclimate sufficient- 
ly good to enable us to develop that 
physical perfection which I insist is the 
result of “ Americanization.” Nor should 
political, moral, and religious influences be 
forgotten. They also tell upon the shape 
of a nose and the expression of an eye. 
All of us have seen a new and sudden 
happiness irradiate and ennoble a plain 
face. All of us have seen a sorrow. or a 
shame debase a beautiful countenance, and 
change the whole contour of a handsome 
form. 

It is worth while, then, to study these 
influences and, so far as we may, to con- 
trol them. I do not intend to propose 
a diet, to advocate a medical system, or to 
propound a new physiological theory. 
The sheet let down from heaven, which 
Peter saw in his vision, needed only Blot’s 
lectures on cookery to constitute it an 
admirable code of dietetics, It had variety 
and freedom of choice, and adaptation to 
the individual appetite. There is, indeed, 
no rule of diet. At the beginning of the 
late war, thousands of delicate boys en- 
listed, whose stomachs revolted at the very 
mention of fat pork. Months later, sleep- 
ing in cold tents, they devoured their 
bacon with the keenest relish. They 
were under the necessity of burning a 
certain amount of carbon, outside or in, 
Having no stoves, nature called for a fur- 
nace inside, and pork was the most avail- 
able fuel. There can be no exclusive rule 
of diet. Dr. Graham, for instance, was 
a sickly dyspeptic, and his stomach was 
no rule for the digestion of his neighbor. 
He died comparatively young, but man- 
aged in the meantime to do an infinite 
mischief by knowing more than St. Peter. 
He is really responsible for much of the 
consumption of New England. The cli- 
mate of that region requires a full diet. 

Another influence which should be men- 
tioned is that of toil as distinguished from 
moderate labor. There is a deal of hum- 
bug about the beneficent effects of short 
sleep and hard work. Go back into the 
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rural districts of poor soil, where a scanty 
subsistence is tortured from the unwilling 
bosom of Mother Earth by hardest tug- 
ging, and you may see hosts of pretty 
babies grow into uncouth boys and girls, 
and misshapen men and women, with 
base, ignoble faces, I have known farm- 
ers to use their children far harder than 
their horses. To the latter they conceded 
ample food, warmth, and abundant rest, 
Of the former they required unreasonable 
hours of labor and enforced exposure to 
the elements. It is a blunder which leaves 
its heritage in big feet, coarse joints, 
homely faces, and narrow souls. In the 
more prosperous districts there is anotable 
contrast. I examined, once, some fifteen 
hundred recruits, who came pouring in 
from the hillsides of a healthful and fertile 
farming region. Nice boys they were— 
hardly fit food for powder. Brought up 
in a happy mean between toil and lazi- 
ness, coming of families too industrious to 
allow them to be idle, and too “ substan- 
tial” to exact from them any overwork, 
they stood before me in their splendid 
nudity, grand in the perfection of their 
nakedness, models for the sculptor, and 
without fault or blemiste Of one full 
regiment of these, over a thousand strong, 
there were only five deaths from natural 
causes during a year of camp-life, and 
only about the same number of discharges 
on account of disease, In them was ex- 
emplified the high results of physical cul- 
ture; in the rushing charge they made at 
the explosion of the mine in front of 
Petersburg, they proved the hearty moral 
pluck which common schools had given 
them. 

Climate and soil have suggested them- 
selves as inevitable causations in physical 
culture. But climate does not mean 
only temperature, There are very hot 
climates in which physical vigor and in- 
tense bodily activity are the rule. The 
Esquimaux are as slow and indolent as 
the tropical Africans. The cause I con- 
ceive to be in the relative humidity of 
the air. One cannot be energetic in a 
hot vapor-bath, or in a chilling fog. In 
the “ Louisiana lowlands, low” we wake 
up in the morning unrefreshed, the skin 
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BUGLE SONG. 


Tue splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 


From “Songs of Lile.’’—See *“* Books of the Month,”’ in this number of Hours at Home. 
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sticky with its exudations, the fre- 
quent bath a necessity to personal self- 
respect, Yet strike south-west from that 
region; cross the foul and fertile valley 
of the Brazos, and range out on the glo- 
rious prairies of south-western Texas, 
There you meet with men who are men; 
quick with the lasso, ready with the rifle, 
hot and hasty in quarrel; but wiry, en- 
during, and fit to sit a horse all day and 
night. Straight out from the south blows 
an unchanging wind, fresh as the gales 
of paradise—pure as its breath. It has 
no scent of malaria, no shadow of impu- 
rity. With the mercury at 90 degrees, 
you wear flannels and a forage-cap, and 
ride all day. I have trotted my horse 
twenty-six miles in four hours, without 
shade or water, through those grand 
plains, and felt gleeful as a child when I 
reached my camping-ground, 

There is some question about the influ- 
ence of soil. Some of the granite re- 
gions of New England produce tall.men ; 
but the limestone country of the Ohio 
Valley gives us our Anakim. Men who 
swallow a pound of lime daily must do 
something with it; and combining with 
phosphorus, it goes to bone. To that, 
and to good feed and free air, we must 
ascribe the long legs of Southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see. The region we have designated 
produced a marked class of men; not 
well-rounded like the lumbermen of 
Maine; but gaunt, bony, wiry skeletons 
with an unhandsome form, large joints, 
with a long leverage for the muscles, 
and a wonderful capacity for marching. 

Only causes like these, which tell at 
once upon the Northern men at the 
South, and change the whole nature of 
the New Englander who seeks his for- 
tune in St. Louis or Chicago, can account 
for the wonderful transformation of the 
Germans and Irish who come to our 
shores, and the still more remarkable 
loss of national physiognomy which at- 
tends their descendants. Nor are these 
changes altogether similar, The German 
sharpens, the Irishman rounds out: his 
physiognomy. The former comes to us 
with a certain stolidity and rotundity, 


but it is hard to recognize the American 
of German descent. He assumes the na- 
tional contour of countenance, The Irish- 
American is more permanent in type. The 
heavy prognathous jaw and the thick lip 
remain for a generation or two, and crop 
out at any time in successive generations, 
however mixed with other blood. There 
is no doubt that the Celt is of a mould as 
lasting as that of the negro. The expert 
anatomist can tell the skull of a Pheenician, 
evenin fragments. So also the Celtic in- 
dications remain and tell the story of their 
ancestry. Yet he, like all others, yields 
at last to the modifying influences of cli- 
mate and soil, and only a shrewd judge 
of face, form, and character, can tell an 
Irishman of the third generation. Only 
the Jews, that wonderful race, hold on 
through every storm or change of sky, 
clearly pronounced, and their style as the 
“chosen people” infallibly stamped upon 
their faces. 

Of American womanhood let us speak 
carefully. Its best representation—that 
is, its most truthful and descriptive— 
may be seen anywhere in the very com- 
mon engravings of Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline. Let us hope that the character 
is as pure, with a little less of the span- 
iel. Yet that picture, with its broad, 
low, thoughtful brow, overshadowing 
deep and earnest eyes, its dilated yet 
not unquiet nostril, and the steadfast re- 
pose of its large mouth, could only have 
been drawn from an American face, or 
conceived by an admirer of American 
beauty. It has plenty of bone. It is 
not the soft “mushy” female head of 
Raphael or Michael Angelo. Full of soul, 
fire, determination, purpose, it means 
something, and partakes of the resistless 
energies of a new continent; the spirit 
of the pioneer. The Evangeline is 
strangely like the other very common, 
and therefore very good, picture of Na- 
poleon at -Fontainebleau, in which there 
is such a wonderful introspection and 
absorbed look, soul-searching, crowded 
with memories. We meet such faces on 
the street. They seem to me to have 
become more frequent even in the course 
of my lifetime. Once I found a Spaniard 
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cutting out heads from a well-drawn 
fashion plate, to send to Europe as an 
evidence of the supreme beauty of Amer- 
ican women. They were evidently de- 
rived from the street observation of the 
artist. I have already mentioned the 
European verdict on this matter. It is 
fixed and so remains. 

Now this loveliness, this constant 
growth in beauty, is no accident. Look- 
ing back through not many years, I can 
see the change. Consumption now plays 
second fiddle in the erchestra of death. 
Scrofula is an extinct disease. Ailments 
which we once called mysterious Provi- 
dences are now regarded as blunders, 
slow suicides in the form of unnecessary 
starvation. What has become of leprosy 
and plague? Cholera itself has lost its 
terrors, and can be “stamped out” by 
Boards of Health. Even the black vomit 
has succumbed to the firm sanitary police 
of a Yankee general. The strong hand 
of physical culture, its vast power in the 
maintenance of the public health, its 
workings in the control and prevention of 
greabepidemics, whether of cholerain men 
or of rinderpest in cattle, have become 
acommon story. Yet all dieatlast. The 
physician and the sanitarian fight with the 
final victor, Death. Life may be prolonged. 
It may be made infinitely more comfort- 
able by a wise hygiene, Yet all the time 
we perish. The inevitable doom awaits 
us. Men tarry awhile longer; give free 
rein, and play the whip upon the restless 
brain. Bound to the courtesies and for- 
malities of a high civilization, they curb 
passion till the heart-strings crack with 
the strain. 

What seem to be wondrously healthy 
and successful lives, in the physical or 
intellectual sense, suddenly go out to the 
world beyond. The overtasked worker, 
his very energies a part of his dissolution, 
falls dead on his floor with apoplexy, or 
drops his head upon his desk with liter- 
ally broken heart. 

They made a curious study in England, 
a few years ago, of what they called 
the alimentary value of the food of the 
lowest-fed classes, the suffering souls 
who, as in-door shoemakers or tailors, 
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struggle to keep soul and body together, 
“In order,” says the report of the medi- 
cal officer of the Privy Council, “10 
AVERT STARVATION DISEASES, an average 
woman's daily food ought to contain 
at least 3,900 grains of carbon, with 180 
grains of nitrogen; and an average man’s 
daily food at least 4,300 grains of carbon, 
with 200 grains of nitrogen.” Now, to be 
unscientific, let us say that carbon means 
bread, potatoes, or other starchy food, 
absolutely dry, and that nitrogen means 
lean meat, also absolutely dry. These 
are rough definitions, but are sufficiently 
accurate. To the chemist they express 
the essential conditions, Professor Tul- 
loch, of Edinburgh, who has studied the 
food of men experimentally, says that 
to the “athletic constitution” 13,458 
grains of carbon and 388 grains of nitro- 
gen are necessary. That is, a man can 
work, march, and fight on the quantity 
he mentions. But compare Tulloch’s re- 
quirements with what the working tail- 
ors of England actually get! What 
wonder that the United States Sanitary 
Commission writers should say that “the 
consequence of this semi-starvation of 
British laborers is stated in the report to 
be a reduction to brutishness, to extreme 
selfishness, and loss of the natural affec- 
tiong; the latter disgracefully exhibited 
in the intentional starvation of infants 
by parents who could not support them. 
Among soldiers short rations produce 
analogous effects in the loss of the feeling 
of comradeship, in refusal to submit to 
discipline, and in a tendency to maraud- 
ing among the people of the country.” 
It is hard for us to appreciate the full 
meaning of that quiet phrase, “ lowest- 
fed classes ;” and, thank God, we have 
known little of “starvation diseases” 
except at the Andersonville prison. 
There may be, and are, feeble souls in 
garrets, people born to submit, who go 
honestly hungry, without the force or 
the intelligence to remedy the evil. 
There are others whose breakfast is a 
gin cock-tail and a chew of tobacco, and 
who are never well fed except when in 
jail for vagrancy. There are dietists— 
there is a pun in that word—and Gra- 
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hamites who starve themselves consci- 
entiously and scientifically. But we have 
no “lowest-fed class” as a recognized 
permanence, a necessity of the political 
system, a natural outgrowth and result 
of royalty, hereditary rank, and primo- 
geniture, The “athletic constitution ”— 
that is a noble phrase—is possible here 
to every healthy man and ‘woman. 
Bread, work, shelter, all are within the 
reach of honest purpose. But in Eng- 
land there is a sad-eyed class of meagre, 
attenuated form, growing meaner and 
more wolfish from father to son, starved of 
food and air and sleep. The coolly scien- 
tific blue- book of the Medical Director of 
the Privy Council, which is amazingly ac- 
curate and full of chemical disquisition, 
is perhaps the most painful, as it is one of 
the most truthful lessons in political econ- 
omy which the modern world may read. 

Perhaps I should say something here 
of that other physical culture which has 
become a mania in the Northern States ; 
of those wonderful base-ball players who 
break their fingers and sprain their 
ankles; of college-boys who “train 
down” for boat-races, get heart-disease 
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by hard tugging at the oar, and die inno- 
cently young with startling suddenness; 
of “-walkists” who esteem a leg as bet- 
ter than a locomotive; and of fancy nav- 
igators qui trans mare currunt in small- 
boats, and get drowned. But all these 
are violations of what is the pivotal idea 
of whatever of value there may be in 
this article—comrort. Athletism is not 
the end and aim. It is only the means 
to a high Christian culture—the develop- 
ment of the sound mind in its necessary 
congener, the sound body. When we see 
a pack of school-boys in their wild play, 
exercising in the gymnasium, roaming 
fields and woods, or subjected to military 
drill, we can understand it. All they 
do lies in the channel of enjoyment, 
of amusement, happiness, and gratifica- 
tion of an honest pride. It is comfort, 
and that within proper bounds: not 
the false enjoyment which attends a 
debauch and is atoned for by a headache; 
not the pride which glories over a victory 
won by boat or ball at the cost of muti- 
lated limbs or overstrained hearts, Good 
health, sound mind, pure hearts, true reli- 
gion—these are the essentials of comfort. 
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CHAPTER XviI.—(continued). 


In the evening, when people were 
dressing for dinner, I had a momentary 
glimpse of Mrs. Hartlepool in tears, with 
Urith comforting her. 

I passed on, sincerely pitying her, to 
the dressing-room, where Helen was sit- 
ting, with her long silky hair falling in 
tresses over her white dressing-gown, 
and saying, with a kind of luxurious me- 
lancholy, to her younger sisters, 

“Come, all of you who want a piece, 
only don’t notch me terribly.” 

Marianne, flourishing her best mother- 
of-pearl scissors, said merrily, 


“She takes the gift with reverence, and ex- 
tends 
The little engine on her fingers’ ends.’ 


—Now for the barber's kiss, miss.” 


I begged for a lock, too, and as we 
trifled with her beautiful hair, and put it 
this way and that, Mrs. Hartlepool came 
in, leaning.on Urith, and looking quite 
tranquil; and then we soon went off, 
leaving them with Helen. 

In the evening we sat round the fire in 
a great semicircle, Mrs. Hartlepool quite 
in the deep shadow of the old-fashioned 
chimney-piece, Helen beside her, with 
her hand locked in hers, Edwy feeding 
the fire from time to time with fir-cones 
and pieces of cocoa-nut shell, which 
crackled and made a pleasant scent; 
young and old talking and laughing by 
snatches—Mr. Keith entertaining us 
with sundry reminiscences of old times, 
even before Mrs. Hartlepool was born, 
and when he was courting his first wife. 
In the midst of it, Mr. Hartlepool camo 











in, and led his-wife quietly out of the 
room. They were followed by Helen 
and Mr. Brooke, Urith and Mr. Keith. 
There were law papers to sign in the 
next room, and we were left to our own 
devices till supper-time, Mr. Tom Hartle- 
pool doing his best to keep people 
amused, showing tricks, asking conun- 
drums, and telling sea-stories. After 
supper there were many little things to 
arrange behind the scenes, 

That night, when we were in our 
rooms, and supposed to be in our beds, 
there was suddenly a gush of music un- 
der Helen’s window—a very pretty 
serenade, in which I distinguished her 
cousin Tom’s mellow voice. I peeped 
behind my window-curtain, and saw the 
long dark shadows of the singers on the 
frosty ground. Two or three thrums 
were given on the old guitar, and again 
we had “piano, pianissimo,” with very 
pleasing effect, followed by “ Buona notte, 
amato bene,” at the end of which two or 
three windows were thrown open and 
hands clapped. The singers glided away 
like ghosts; yet afterwards, when all 
seemed hushed, the silence was again 
broken,—this time by a solitary voice, 
beneath the sisters’ window, and I 
could catch the first verse of Clement 
Cleveland's song in the “ Pirate ””— 


“ Farewell, farewell! the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you— 

It next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout amid the shouting crew.” 


“ Ah!” thought I, “that’s for Mari- 
anne!” 

A disagreeable school-boy must needs 
poke his head out of an attic window to 
ery, “That's enough, good man.—Here's 
something for you!” followed by a splash 
of cold water! Such poor wit! And 
next morning, the same young hopeful 
said, “ What a noise the cats were mak- 
ing last night!—it was almost like bad 
singing.” (He was a nephew of Miss 
Poulter’s, so what could you expect ?) 

Happy the bride the sun shines on! 
and itdid shine on Helen. The wedding 
is in a golden haze now—joy and sor- 
row, smiles and tears, regrettings, re- 
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joicings confusedly blended. The bride- 
maids looked sweetly pretty in their 
white muslins and blue ribbons. [ 
wanted to stay with Mrs. Hartlepool, 
but she would not let me. She said 
Miss Poulter was going to remain with 
her; but, to my surprise, I saw Miss 
Poulter in church. She had been disap- 
pointed of her bonnet, and could not ap- 
pear without it; but, luckily for her, it 
arrived just after we had started, and 
kind Mrs. Hartlepool had sped her after 
us. So she took the short cut, across 
which the young gentlemen had raced 
to be in time to hand out the bride- 
maids, 

The sun streamed on Helen’s head as 
she stood before the altar. I could see, 
by the vibrations of her veil, how tremu- 
lous she was; but Mr. Brooke's steady, 
full-toned voice had its effect on her, 
and perhaps on us all, Old Mr. Keith's 
manner was most fatherly—quite patri- 
archal, There were flowers strewn, 
bells rung, cheers given, an old shoe 
flung, all in right time and place. A 
pretty breakfast, of course; a confused 
hum of voices, but no speeches, The 
bridal pair were to start early; my place 
was with the other guests at table, there- 
fore I missed the tender leave-taking, 
and we only saw them as they passed 
out, and saw that Helen could not 
look up. Her father put her into the 
carriage and wrung her hand—she leant 
forward for one more kiss, ' 

Then I could not help running up to 
Mrs. Hartlepool. When Urith opened 
the door, it might have been thought 
there had been a funeral. 

In consideration of her weak health 
and natural emotion, the wisest and 
most considerate went away soon. Miss 
Poulter remained last, and was affronted 
at Urith’s saying her mamma required 
perfect quiet, with only her own family. 
In consequence of this, she found fault 
with everything. I did not like receiv- 
ing her confidences, and to escape from 
her censures and complaints was the only 
thing that made me not sorry to leave 
Compton Friars, 

Of course my mother was very much 
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interested in my account of all that had 
passed. It had been a very bright, de- 
lightful scene, with just a dash of natural 
sorrow. When the wedding, the guests, 
the presents, the dresses, the breakfast, 
had all been described, she asked when 
they were all coming up for the winter. 

I told her it was very doubtful whether 
they would come at all. Mrs, Hartle- 
pool had been advised to winter in the 
country. If she came up, it would only 
be for the sake of her family. 

“Then,” said my mother, “for her 
sake her family ought to remain where 
they are. If they do not, I shall have no 
patience with them. They ought to 
consider what is best for Mrs. Har- 
tlepool.” 

“They do, I assure you. Their great- 
est care is for her.” 

I went to bed to dream of Compton 
Friars, little guessing how or when I 
should see it again. Whata melancholy, 
terrible thing foresight would be! 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
COMING EVENTS, 


“Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream 
In Fancy’s misty light, 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night.” * 


It is neither a safe nor good habit to 
read in bed, but I can well understand 
how people with nerves that cannot be 
stilled in the night watches, resort to this 
means of quieting them. How vividly 
we think on our pillows! How a cur- 
tain seems drawn back that reveals what 
was cloudy and obscure by day! How 
trifling evils are magnified! how fears 
and forebodings become unbearable! 
We are impatient for daylight to come 
and enable us to take such and such a 
step as our only means of safety. Day- 
light comes, and disperses all these night 
phantoms from the Beleaguered City, and 
we jog on unconcernedly in the old 
track, 


“ Down the broad vale of tears afar, 
The spectral camp is fled; 
Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead.” 
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I had one of these unaccountable pan- 
ics not very long after Helen’s wedding. 
I had returned very contentedly to the 
common round, the daily task, hoping 
by my industry to make up for lost 
time. Perhaps the monotony of my 
work, and of my life, rather affected me, 
and prepared me for a restless night. It 
was horrible! the most sinister forebo- 
ding, the weakest, most unreasonable 
fears, the most absurd fancies chased 
sleep from my pillow. I could not even 
lie still, but tossed and turned about. 
Mainly my thoughts ran on Compton 
Friars, but also on ourselves. At last I 
struck a light, found a book, and quieted 
my nerves by reading. 

With the return of daylight and common 
sense, I took myself to task for my late 
panic and inquired into its source. Why 
had I imagined evils for the Hartlepools ? 
Probably because I had learnt from 
Urith that the idea of their wintering in 
London was finally given up. That had 
set me on considering the probability of 
Mrs. Hartlepool’s renewed illness, per- 
haps to end in her death. Why had I 
fancied troubles were gathering about 
ourselves? Why, but that my mother 
and I could not but observe with pain 
that my dear father’s memory was begin- 
ning to fail him, and that his power of 
calculation was less to be relied on than 
hitherto? Mr, Tremlett had called our 
attention to this, doubtless with the best 
intentions, though my mother did not 
take it kindly of him. 

“My friend Lyon is not the man he 
‘was, ma’am—he once had the cleverest 
head for figures I ever knew, but now I 
perceive it to be somewhat the worse for 
wear.” 

“ All of us are the worse for wear, Mr. 
Tremlett,” said my mother, very shortly. 
“We don’t grow younger as we grow 
older.” 

“Why, no,” said he, with a quiet 
little laugh, “ that’s a self-evident pro- 
position.” 

“ And it’s self-evident, I think,” said 
my mother, “that a man worked as hard 

and as late, without any intermission, as 
Peter is, cannot be always at his best. 
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Did you never see the driver of a van, 
being loaded with household furniture, 
look carefully at the springs? They told 
him that the van would not hold above a 
certain weight. But Peter’s employers 
never look at his springs.” 

“ He is not exactly overworked—” be- 
gan Mr. Tremlett. 

“Oh, pardon me,” interrupted my 
mother, quickly. ‘ He is overworked.” 

“ Well, the work has not increased on 
him,” rejoined Mr. Tremlett. ‘“ He and 
I do just the same that we have done 
for many years, and I don’t find myself 
the worse forit. But if you think Lyon 
wants a holiday, I'll represent it to—” 

“Pray take no such step unless he 
wishes it,” said my mother. “If he had 
a holiday offered him to-morrow, I much 
doubt whether he would accept it.” 

“ Nay, then, what can be done?” 

“T don’t know that anything can be 
done. He would say he could not be 
spared.” 

“Very likely. And very true. Christ- 
mas is coming on, and Christmas is al- 
ways a busy time. Well, then, I don’t 
see what can be done.—Miss Lyon, that’s 
a sweet thing you are doing.” 

And he came and looked at my 
drawing, without understanding it in the 
least. 

“Ts this your doing, too?” said he, 
looking at a painting on the wall. “I 
don’t remember to have seen it before.” 

“Why, Mr. Tremlett, it has hung there 
these three years!” said my mother, 
tartly. “ Where is your memory, sir?” 

“Wa, hal—very good,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “You had me there, upon my 
word. I’m sure I beg Miss Lyon’s par- 
don. No offence, I hope?” 

“None at all, sir.” 

Returning home next day from a walk, 
I was caught in a heavy rain, and was 
glad to take shelter under an archway. 
Other persons were doing the same; one 
ef them, a gentleman, was in the act of 
letting down a wet umbrella, and, look- 
ing full at me, “ Miss Lyon!” cried he. 

“Mr, Meggot!” I involuntarily ejac- 
ulated. 

“ What a pleasant rencontre!” he ex- 
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claimed, holding out his hand so that I 
could not well avoid taking it, and then 
shaking mine very heartily. “Iam quite 
glad to see you. How well you are 
looking! You are very well?” 

“Very well, I thank you,” I replied 
with constraint. 

“ How long it is since I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you! I—” 

And he seemed launching into a long 
talk, when I cut it short by saying, “I 
believe the rain is abating now. Good 
morning—” and picked my way out into 
the rain, 

“Miss Lyon, it’s raining harder than 
ever! Pray don’t be so imprudent !— 
Nay, if you will, you must allow me to 
hold my umbrella over you—” 

“Pray do not, Mr. Meggot!” said I, 
in strong remonstrance. 

“Indeed I must—” And I literally 
could not prevent him, unless by taking 
to my heels and running away; and 
even then he might easily have run with 
me. 

“You are very determined not to be 
beholden to me,” said he, laughing, “ for 
a very small courtesy. Indeed I should 
be unworthy of thé name of man to 
withhold it.” 

I said nothing, for I really knew not 
what to say, and I did not want to give 
him the smallest encouragement. Mean- 
time it was, as he said, raining cats and 
dogs, running in rivulets off his umbrella 
and hat. 

In a little while I said, “I am home 
now—thank you very much.” 

“Let me wait till the door is open- 
ed.”—And it was opened the next mo- 
ment, by my mother, exclaiming, ‘‘ My 
dear Bessy, how wet you are!”—and 
then she stopped short, and looked at my 
companion in surprise. 

“ Mr. Meggot, mother.” 

She declared to me afterwards that 
she did not catch his name, but felt 
sure he was one of “the Hartlepool set.” 
I inclined to think she took him for. that 
hero she expected to drop from the skies 
for me! 

“Pray step in, sir,” said she very cor- 
dially to Mr. Meggot, who was making 
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as though about to retreat; but who, at 
the very first word, raised his hat, bowed 
very gracefully, and accepted the invi- 
tation. 


“Dear me,” said she, “ you’re as wet , 


as ever you can be. And you too, 
Bessy—run up this moment, child, and 
change everything—you have not a dry 
thread about you.” 

I did as she desired, provoked and 
worried out-of measure; and as I passed 
my glass, I saw how red and cross I 
looked. I began to pull off my wet 
things as fast as I could—it was impossi- 
ble to make a fresh toilette in a hurry. 
Meanwhile I could hear, in the parlor 
below, the almost exaggerated cordiality 
of the two who seemed so bent on rapid 
acquaintance. I hated to join them, 
and yet did not like to leave them to- 
gether to flounder into all sorts of diffi- 
culties, What with the run, the rain, 
and the worry, my head ached intoler- 
ably, but it was no use minding that. I 
made myself tidy as soon as I could, and 
though my heart still beat fast and my 
head throbbed, I went down, looking 
tolerably composed. There I found 
them in high sociability. 

“Only think, Bessy! Mr. (she 
could not recall his name) knows all 
about the Okehampton people, and re- 
members the Sedleys very well.” 

I knew that if Mr. Meggot could talk 
to my mother of the Sedleys, the key to 
her good graces was secured. I made 
some monosyllabic answer, and took out 
my work, They went on very fluently 
about the Sedleys and collateral sub- 
jects; and, when a pause ensued, Mr, 
Meggot said he hoped I had not forsaken 
iny pencil. 

“On the contrary,” said my mother, 
“ she draws and paints as if she depended 
on it, and more than is good for her 
health, I often scold her for it.” 

“That painting over the chiffoniére is 
by one of the ancient masters, I suppose.” 
(How could he have the face to say so !) 

“No, that is by Bessy,” said my 
mother, much pleased, “ but more than 
one person has said it would not disgrace 
a good artist.” 
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“JT am not surprised. It is certainly 
extremely well done. I dare say she 
has done many charming things be- 
sides.” 

“A good many,” said my mother. 
“ Especially ‘Haymakers in a Thunder- 
storm,’ ’—giving me a look which I did 
not seem to observe. . 

“By the by, Miss Lyon, talking of 
haymakers and thunder-showers, have 
you been in the country this summer ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Bessy !|—” 

“Only for a short time, twice, in the 
autumn.” 

“Oh!”—He walked to the window. 
“You have not quite such a look-out here 
as there is at Compton Friars.” 

“No, indeed,” I said. 

“That large building, opposite, takes 
away a good deal of your daylight.” 

“That's the brewery,” interposed: my 
mother, “by which my husband earns 
his bread and cheese.” 

““Ha!—He is, then, of the firm of—” 

“No, sir, only a clerk in the firm of 
Messrs. Maltby & Simmons.” 

“Thave heard much of their beer—is 
it as good as report says?” 

“Well, we think it good.” 

“Seeing is believing, and tasting is 
testing,” said Mr. Meggot. ‘“ Perhaps 
you will let me judge for myself, for I 
seem to have taken a little chill—” 

“With pleasure,” said my mother with 
alacrity. “I shall indeed be sorry if 
you have caught cold through Bes- 
sy—” 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” 

She hurried away, to draw the table 
beer herself, knowing that our little maid 
could not just then put in an appear- 
ance, Directly she was gone, Mr. Meg- 
got cast his tall form into my father’s 
arm-chair, in an elegant reclining atti- 
tude, and, locking his hands together 
and swaying them to and fro, he said 
to me, 

“Miss Lyon, for goodness’ sake, what 
do the Hartlepools say of me?” 

I was taken quite aback, and could 
only repeat, “Say of you?” 

“Ay,” said he, “what do they say? 
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What do they think? You know how I 
have dropped out of their set, and lost 
sight of them. Tell me, I conjure you, 
what they say. Don’t mind speaking 
out.” 

I said, with painful hesitation, “I 
really don’t know what they say—I 
never heard Mr, or Mrs. Hartlepool speak 
of you.” 

“Oh, don’t put me off in that way— 
it’s cruel of you. Don’t refuse to tell 
me, It is of the utmost importance I 
should know.” 

I felt this might be the case, and was 
in distress for him. “Oh, Mr. Meggot,” 
I said, “indeed there is nothing I can tell 
you—” 

“There must be,” he persisted. ‘“ What 
did Urith say?” 

“She said you had disappointed the 
wishes of your friends.” 

“Truly Ihave! But that was not all?” 

“JT really cannot recall her words.— 
Besides, I have no right to repeat 
them.” 

“What did she know?” 

“T don’t know that she knew any- 
thing, beyond your disappointing the ex- 
pectations of your friends, and displeas- 
ing your family.” 

“Those are fine generalities, She 
must have heard more than that?” 

“T cannot say—” 

“Did she blame me or pity me?” 

“Both, I think.” 

He gave an impatient sigh that was 
almost a groan, At that instant, my 
mother returned with a foaming jug, 
and tumbler on a waiter, and he sprang 
up to relieve her of it. 

“Thanks! thanks!” said he, hastily. 
“Now I shall form my own opinion of 
this celebrated brewst. I drink your 
very good health in it, Mrs. Lyon. And 
yours also, Miss Lyon—” filling the 

glass and drinking it off with avidity. 

“Hal excellent! It seems to me 
quite to deserve its reputation, Mrs. 
Lyon; but a second experiment, made 
more deliberately, will enable me better 
to decide.” 

He filled the glass again, and drank 
that too. 
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“Capital stuff!” said he, setting down 
the tumbler. “I have not tasted better 
beer since I was at Oxford. There may 
be a thought too much hop in it—” filling 
the glass again, slowly and abstractedly, 
and holding it up to the light—“ but yet, 
I hardly know.—What says Mr. Lyon?” 

“ He finds no fault with it, sir.” 

“Then no more will I. Depend on it 
he’s right. Well, my dear Mrs. Lyon, it 
has taken the chill completely out of me. 
I am all in a glow. I can face the wea- 
ther now, ‘spit fire, spout rain,’ nor tax 
the elements with unkindness—and if I 
take this glass, which it was thoughtless 
and wasteful to pour out, it will be 
medicinally. Prevention is better than 
cure,” 

He shook hands with both of us as if 
we were friends of long standing, thank- 
ed my mother with effusion, and patting 
himself on the chest, after buttoning up 
his great-coat, went off saying, “ Broad- 
cloth without and warm heart within.” 


CHAPTER XIX, 
MR. SPIGGOT. 


“ Grievous accounts 
The weekly post to the vexed parent brought.” 


“That young man did like his beer,” 
said my mother, looking at me rather 
strangely. ‘ Who do you say he is?” 

“Oh, mother! can you really not have 
known all thistime? Mr. Meggot!” 

“Never heard his name rightly till 
this moment, if you'll believe me,” said 
my mother emphatically; ‘but of course 
I made him out to be. of the Hartlepool 
set, and therefore knew all was right.” 

“ But, dear mother, all is not right, and 
you took him too much upon trust.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried my mo- 
ther, looking alarmed. 

“Don’t you remember the trick he 
and Mr. Tom Hartlepool played me, the 
first time I went to Compton Friars?” 

“¢Tom and Phil,’ as you called them? 
But those were boys.” 

“But they are young men now, and 
this is Phil.” 

“‘ Well, then, he has shot up into a fine 
young man, and a fine gentleman; that 
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boyish joke was never worth bearing 
malice about all this time.” 

“Dear me, no,” said I, “I never bore 
them any malice about it. We were 
always very good friends, up to the last 
time I met Mr. Meggot, which was last 
spring, when I was at Compton Friars 
with Urith and Edwy.” 

“Ah, I remember, now, something 
about your unexpected meeting, and his 
coming to dine with you, and Urith’s 
refusing to give him tea; but, do you 
know, I think that was the north side of 
friendly to her cousin.” 

“ Well, I almost thought so too at the 
time,” said I, “but only think, mother, 
how badly things turned out! It ap- 
peared, afterwards, that he was actually 
rusticated at that very time—expelled 
from college, you know.” 

“Ah, well, that was a very bad job, 
and he may rue it all his life. But, after 
all, my dear, these are things women 
need not take up. Young men will be 
young men; and old men are apt to be 
very hard upon them, forgetting they 
were once young too. A young lad 
makes a mistake in his Latin exercise, 
maybe—writes hack for hock, or some- 
thing like that—and then the Dons are 
down upon him, and because he’s too old 
for a caning or a dark closet, they rural- 
ize him, or whatever you call it—turn 
the poor fellow adrift with a bad name 
to stick by him for life—a much more 
crue] thing than a sound caning.” 

“ But I fear, mother, it was for some- 
thing much worse than putting hack for 
hock,” said I. 

“ Tush! do you know it was?” 

“No, but Urith thought—” 

“Don’t tell me what Urith thought, 
Mary—I’ve no patience. Here’s a fine, 
handsome, genteel young man, a born 
gentleman, who has been sent too young 
to college, and made his own master, 
been exposed to all sorts of temptations 
that you and I know nothing about, and 
because he spent a little too much money 
maybe, was taken in by the tradespeo- 
ple, did not keep his accounts quite 
straight, and asked his father for assist- 
ance,—or because he was a little back- 
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ward with his tasks, and not ready 
enough with answers to puzzling ques- 
tions,—is turned adrift and his prospects 
ruined; and as if that were not bad 
enough, Urith comes in with she be- 
lieves—she suspects—I call it cruel!— 
shameful!” 

I did not know what to say; for, be- 
sides that the vehemence of my mother’s 
partisanship took me by surprise, I found 
it impossible not to be somewhat touched 
by Mr. Meggot’s passionate entreaties to 
know what the Hartlepools said of him. 
What Urith said and thought of him 
seemed to be the special point; and 
could it be, then, that in spite of his 
manner to her being just the same that it 
was to everybody else, there was affec- 
tion for her underlying it, and a deep 
concern for her regard? I had read in 
tales of young women making sad mis- 
takes in the characters of young men, 
who, after being suspected and accused 
of all manner of delinquencies, turned 
out in the end to have been perfectly 
blameless. How did I know that Mr. 
Meggot might not be able to clear him- 
self entirely, if he but knew the allega- 
tions against him? Could he, at all 
events, be wondered at, or blamed for 
wishing to do so? for chafing under the 
sense of lost esteem in those whose opin- 
ion he much valued? For the moment, 
a strong desire possessed me to reinstate 
him, if I could, in the good graces of the 
Hartlepools, and while I thus turned 
things in my mind, I remained quite 
silent. 

My mother returned to the charge by 
saying, ‘I have often observed that your 
very good people are the most unchari- 
table of censors. What Mr. Spiggot’s 
parents—” 

I smiled and corrected her. 
got.” 

“T said Meggot. What his parents 
may be, I know no more than you do, 
Hard, unnatural people, ten to one; but 
Ido know what the Hartlepools are,-- 
people without a fault, or assuming to be 
such; and exacting the same faultless- 
ness in all their acquaintance, which is 
quite unreasonable.” 


“ Meg- 
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“Oh no! indeed they do not.” 

“T say they do: here is a case in 
point. Let them hear what the young man 
has to say for himself; let them tell him 
to his face what he is suspected of; and if 
the charges can’t be disproved, then will 
be time enough to cast him off. Anyhow, 
you and I have nothing to do with it; 
he owes us no account, we make no ac- 
eusation ; he pays you acivility, perhaps 
to his own cost; I express my obligation 
to him, he sits down with us, just as we 
are, and enters into pleasant chat about 
old friends and distant scenes—and if he 
likes to do so again, let him and wel- 
come! He won't, hurt you or me, 
Bessy!” 

A knock at the door made my mother 
start. Taking up the tray with the 
empty glass and jug, she said in a lower 
tone, 

“Fle did like his beer, that’s certain.” ~ 

—Yes, and so he had liked Mrs. Ben- 
net's, I did not very well know what 
to think of it. I had a vague idea that 
many young men at college drank a 
great deal more than was good for them; 
as much for good fellowship as anything 
else—till, indeed, the habit grew on 
them, and too often became a vice. It 
might have done so with Mr. Meggot, 
but it did not therefore follow that he 
had been rusticated for it, That might 
have been on a separate count; neglect 
of his tasks, as my mother phrased it. 

She had left the room, and I remained 
wistfully ruminating. His manner to us 
both had been so different from what it for- 
merly was to me, that I was involun- 
tarily influenced by it. Why should he 
trouble himself to try to please wus? 
Why, but that, knowing my friendly foot- 
ing with the Hartlepools. he desired to 
secure my mediation? That assumption 
explained it; made his persistence in 
eoming home with me quite simple. I 
pitied him, and felt desirous to befriend 
hin if I could. Even if he were not 
faultless—and, in fact, I could not sup- 
pose him to be so—yet charity covers a 
multitude of sins, and contrition impels 
to forgiveness. 

No eooner had I settled this, than I 





felt I must write to Urith. I did so, 
and briefly told her that during a heavy 
shower that morning, I had had a singu- 
lar rencontre. I had met Mr. Meggot, 
who had insisted on sheltering me with 
his umbrella all the way home, though 
quite contrary to my wish; my mother 
had asked him in and offered him some 
slight refreshment, and while she was 
procuring it, he had inquired of me, in 
the most earnest manner, for news of his 
uncle’s family, and expressed deep regret 
for having lost their good opinion, I 
added, that whatever his faulty conduct 
had been, he seemed sincerely sorry for 
it; and that it appeared, to one so lit- 
tle acquainted with the subject as my- 
self, that it might be a wise as well as 
kind thing to give him the opportunity of 
regaining the good-will of his friends. 

My mother came in while I was writ- 
ing. She said, “ Are you writing to Miss 
Hartlepool?” 

I said “ yes,” and she rejoined, 

“Ah, well! I hope you will speak a 
good word for the young man if youcan.” 

I said, “I am doing so,” and she left 
the room, 

Till my letter was posted, I felt quite 
sure that it was a good one, and likely to 
have beneficial results, As soon as it 
was in the letter-box, my opinion of it 
changed; a blank misgiving oppressed 
me. I feared I had been officious, Quix- 
otic, and had better have desisted. 
Should I then have concealed my meet- 
ing with Mr, Meggot? That did not 
seem very right, I could not have borne 
to conceal from such dear friends any- 
thing that concerned them. Did it con- 
cern them? Why, yes, I thought it did. 
It might affect the future of one who 
had, till of late, been on the most famil- 
jar footing with them. It gave them the 
opportunity of showing him justice or 
mercy, whether they used it or not. 
Still I had a terrible presentiment of com- 
ing mischief, and was ready to wish with 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie that my boots had 
been full of boiling water rather than 
that I had left home that day. 

Twenty-four hours passed in trouble 
that my mother knew little of, and yet 
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even she was not quite easy. At the 
end of that time, the earliest post by 
which I could receive a reply to my im- 
pulsive letter, brought me one not from 
Urith, but Mrs. Hartlepool. 

I quite sickened when I saw her hand, 
and could not immediately break the 
seal. The letter has long been burnt, 
but I can never forget its substance, 
nor the pain it gave me. It was to this 
effect :— 

. “Compton Friars, Nov. 29. 

“T write to you, my dear Bessy, instead 
of allowing Urith to do so, because your 
letter to her is on a subject that she can 
have nothing to do with. I am very sorry 
indeed that you ever wrote it: knowing all 
you kuew, it did not show your usual discre- 
tion. Mr Meggot was from childhood treated 
by us as one of the family, and he abused his 
trust. Urith does not know all the particu- 
lars, nor is there need to go into them with 
you, because what you already knew should 
have been sufficient. Mr. Hartlepool’s 
opinion and mine should have been enough 
for you as well as for Urith. Philip has 
put himself beyond the power of his relations 
and best friends to help or respect him. If 
you write any more to Urith, the subject 
must not be alluded to. I think the best 
way will be for you not to write to her at 
all, for the present. The more I think of it, 
the more I am surprised that you allowed 
him to walx home with you A young 
woman would be at the mercy of every rude 
young man, if she contented herself with 
saying ‘she could not help it.’ And, taking 
it for granted, from your habitual frankness, 
that Mrs. Lyon was acquainted with the 
story, as far as you knew it, I am still more 
eurprised that a woman of her sense should 
have welcomed him in and offered him re- 
freshment. I hope you will see no more 
of him. 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“Urita HARTLEPOOL.” 


My mother, who had heard the post- 
man’s knock, came hurrying in. 

“What does Miss Hartlepool say, Bes- 
sy?” 

“ Mrs, Hartlepool has written, mo- 
ther.” I held out the letter. 

“Mrs. Hartlepool? oh, then I fear it’s 
abad job,” said she, sitting down to read 
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it with a very serious face. Shereddened 
deeply as she ran through it. 

“This is abominable of Mrs. Hartle- 
pool! What business has she to write to 
you in this way, Bessy? She rates you 
as if you were a maid-of-all-work. Ifshe 
has her feelings, I have mine; if she is a 
mother, I am a mother. Surprised at 
me, indeed? I’m surprised at her, I can 
tell her. I suppose I have a right to in- 
vite who I like into my own house. It 
may be a small one, but I am its mis- 
tress and may choose my own company. 
A woman of my sense? Yes, I have 
some sense ; quite enough for the guid- 
ance of my own daughter. As long as 
I guide you, you'll never go wrong. J 
shall answer this letter, Bessy. If Mrs. 
Hartlepool answers her daughter’s let- 
ter, I shall answer my daughter's let- 
ter.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN IMBROGLIO, 


“That you have wronged me doth appear in this—” 


“Oh, mother! 
You 


” 


I burst into tears. 
mother!” said I, “ pray do not. 
will be sure to make mischief. 

“Why, Bessy! I never knew such a 
thing in my life,” said she, very an- 
grily. ‘When did you say such an un- 
dutiful thing to me before ?” 

“T never did, and, therefore, pray 
believe I don’t mean to be undutiful 
now; only you try me too much,— 
Pray, pray, mother, don’t write to Mrs, 
Hartlepool——” 

“But I certainly shall. It won't be 
the first time. Why, she and I corre- 
sponded as friends before you were born! 
What are you thinking of?” 

I cried silently. 

“You may trust your own mother, I 
think,” she pursued. _“ Who taught you 
to know right from wrong, if I did not? 
How came you to know the Hartlepools, 
but through me? Why did Mrs. Har- 
tlepool first invite you to Compton 
Friars, but for my sake? You are a lit- 
tle beside yourself, I think.” 

“Then, if you do write, I must write 
too ” said I, 
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“T desire you will not,” 

And now that there was this antagon- 
ism between us, I had no chance of seeing 
what she wrote to Mrs. Hartlepool. Usu- 
ally my mother was a long time over a 
letter, but this one was written quickly, 
too quickly (as, alas, mine had been), 
under the influence of feeling, and, I 
fear, of temper. 

—It never had an auswer. 

When my father came home in the 
evening, he could not make out what 
ailed us. On that unlucky Tuesday, 
when he returned, my mother had taken 
the matter into her own hands, and said 
to him, quite cheerfilly, 

“We had the surprise of a visitor to- 
day, Peter. One of Mr. Hartlepool’s 
relations, a Mr. Spiggot——” 

(“ Meggot.”) 

“ Meggot—met Bessy in that heavy 
rain, and held his umbrella over her all 
the way home. They were both as wet 
as could be, so I made him come in, and 
made up the fire, and he seemed to have 
taken a chill, so I made him have a glass 
of our table-ale F 

“Three glasses, mother 

“Not all at once, Bessy ; I gave him 
a glass, and he found it so good, that, as 
there was more in the jug, he finished 
it.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I’m glad, my dear, you 
were so hospitable. I hope you offered 
him some bread and cheese with it.” 

“Tt was very stupid of me not to do 
so, Peter, but I did not know so fine 
a gentleman would condescend to it, 
and, besides, I knew our cheese was al- 
most all gone and not very good. We 
had a long talk about Okehampton; he 
knows the Sedleys quite well.” 

“T’ll answer for it, my dear, if he set 
you off upon them, you did not know 
when to stop.” 

I did not say a word, and the subject 
soon dropped. Now, however, there 
Was no escaping it. My father said, 

“My dear, you seem a little flat this 
evening, I suppose it’s the weather.” 

She said, “Oh no, Peter, it’s not the 
weather. I wish it was. Bessy and I 
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“Ay, ay? What was that?” 

“Mrs, Hartlepool wrote a most dis: 
agreeable letter, quite finding fault with 
Bessy for letting Mr. Meggot walk 
home with her the other day, and for. 
bidding her to write again for the pre- 
sent.” 

“Wh—ew!” my father gave a long, 
soft whistle. “That seems rather 
strong.” 

“Strong and wrong,” said my mother, 
“Twas not going to let Bessy be put 
down so, you may be sure; I had too 
much spirit for that; so I told her a bit 
of my mind.” 

“And thereby endangered the loss of 
my dearest friend,” said I, again cry- 
ing. 

“Bessy, Bessy!” said my father, in 
remonstrance, “don’t cry about it, my 
dear—your mother meant all for the 
best, and very likely it will turn out to 
have been so——” 

“Oh no, father ss 

“But I say, oh yes, though I hope 
your mother was not too peppery.” 

“Just as if I were in the habit of being 
peppery,” said my mother. 

“You are not, my dear, in the habit 
of being so, though now and then you do 
burst out.” 

“T was not going to see Bessy set 
down in that way.” 

“ But I don’t understand the rights of 
it. Where was the offence? Was she 
jealous of this young man’s civilities?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Oh no, father,” said I, “he has for- 
feited her good opinion, and she does not 
like my seeming to take part with him.” 

“Well, there’s nothing very surprising 
in that. My dear, I hope you may not 
have been too hasty with Mrs. Hartle- 
pool. She has been a kind friend to 
Bessy.” 

“Peter, how you do change about! 
Of course she has been a kind friend; 
and Bessy was a kind friend to her when 
she was at death's door, sitting up with 
her all night, reading hymns. and the 
Bible. Those were kindnesses that 
money can’t buy.” 

“Certainly, but——Has this young 
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nan ever been a lover of Miss Hartle- 
pool's?” 

“No. At least, for anything I know, 
he may have been. Was he, Bessy?” 

“Not that I know of. I know nothing 
about it.” 

“Ts he married or single?” 

“ Single,” said my mother quickly. 

“Mother, how can you tell? If you 
know, I do not.” 

“Well, I'm sure I thought he was.” 

“Come, this begins to be curious,” 
said my father. “Do you mean that the 
Hartlepools don’t know?” 

“T don’t think Urith knows, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool may. When 
Mrs. Hartlepool was so ill, Urith told 
me that they had been sadly disappoint- 
ed in Mr. Meggot—he had defeated all 
his friends’ good hopes of him—had 
formed low connections, got into dis- 
grace, and been expelled from college.” 

“This looks very serious,” said my 
father, gravely. ‘My dear, I wonder 
you should welcome to your house a 
young man of this sort, with no charac- 
ter at all. It does not look like your 
usual prudence.” 

“T never heard Bessy say so much 
against him before,” said my mother, 

“Oh yes, mother Pe 

“T never did!” 

“T told you all about it when I re- 
turned from Compton Friars, after Mrs, 
Hartlepool’s illness.” 

“T don’t believe you told me half: 
If you did, I forgot it. Things like that 
make no impression about people one 
does not know or care for.” 

“Well, the case seems to be this,” said 
my father. ‘“ Here’s a gentleman coming 
to visit us whom we don’t know to be 
married or single. Before he is made 
welcome any farther, that question had 
better be ascertained.” 

“Who's to put it?” said my mother. 

“Not Bessy, of course.. And I'm 
never at home, except to dinner, so it 
must be you.” 

“Well, I can't say I relish it.” 

“No, I dare say not; but, my dear, 
your own sense must show that it is 
needful. We have no cali to know him, 
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except on ourown terms. What is he to 
us ? and what business has he here?” 

“Well, I begin to hope he won't call 
again.” 

“So do I, I’m sure,” said I. 

“ And now let us have a game at back- 
gammon,” said my father. “Oh, here’s 
Tremlett. Welcome, Tremlett! I’m 
very glad to see you.” 

I certainly was glad too. 

As I could not, of course, tell that Mrs. 
Hartlepool would not answer my mo- 
ther’s letter, I was painfully nervous 
whenever I heard the postman’s knock 
gradually approaching us. At first I 
hardly knew whether it gave me relief 
or a pang to see him pass us by. But 
soon it became unmistakably the latter. 
I knew I was givenup! Oh, what tears 
it cost me! What wakeful nights! All 
from a mistaken idea of doing good; a 
piece of officiousness. I knew my poor 
mother was uneasy too, by her being 
cross. After a time, this passed off; 
then I ventured to say, as the postman 
went by, ‘“‘No letter for us; I do wish, 
dear mother, you would tell me what you 
wrote to Mrs. Hartlepool.” 

“T could not if I tried,” said my mo- 
ther. “Your father asked me the same 
thing, and I could not tell him. I said 
what I thought proper at the time. 
When people feel strongly, they can’t 
charge their memories with what they 
say or write.” 

—Then, what a pity people should 
speak or write till they cool. Better 
write a letter ten times over, than send 
an ill-advised one. I almost think it 
would be better not to write letters at 
all. There are plenty of illiterate people 
who cannot. Do they get on better 
than the scribes? Ah rio; there are 
other ways of being imprudent. 

One day I was listlessly drawing, 
when our little maid opened the door 
and stolidly announced 

“Mr. Meggot.” 

I started, and spilt some water on 
my painting. ‘Mr. Meggot,” I said has- 
tily, “I am sorry for it, but—I am en- 
gaged, and I cannot see any one this 
morning.” 
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Witheut paying the least attention to 
this speech, he said, in a low, eager 
voice, . 

“Excuse me, but—have you heard from 
any of the Hartlepools?” 

“Yes,” said I, becoming excited, “and 
you have lost me the dearest friends I 
had in the world.” 

“Oh! how can I have done that? 
My dear Miss Lyon e 

“T would rather say nothing about it,” 
replied I, refusing to recognize his look 
of distress, ‘and if you will be so good 
as to excuse me x 

I was retreating as I spoke, when my 
mother came in, with a smile that I saw 
was called up with a purpose. 

“Good morning, Mr. Meggot,” said 
she, “I hope you are very well, sir; 
and how is Mrs. Meggot?” 

Instantly his look, tone, and mien 
changed, as if at a touch from Ithuriel’s 
spear. 

“Oh!—pretty well, I thank you— 
that is, she’s not very well this morn- 
ing,” said he in confusion, and taking re- 
fuge in a silly laugh. “So you knew I 
was married?” 

“ Well, I guessed it,” said my mother, 
sitting down and looking full at him, 
“though I believe you didn’t mention 
it.” 

“Well, no—we were not on terms, 
you know—I felt such a stranger—with 
you, I mean, of course. I have long 
had the pleasure of Miss Lyon’s ac- 
quaintance, and I didn't know that she 
required telling 9 

“Tt was no affair of mine,” said I, 
“but you did not tell Mrs. Hartlepool.”’ 

“ Why, no, because You see, Mrs. 
Lyon, I chose my wife from the ranks ; 
and I didn’t know how wy friends 
would take it; but I’m sure your true 
woman's heart will plead for a choice to 
please myself rather than the mercenary 
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wishes of my friends; and—you, Miss 
Lyon, I need not remind of those touch- 
ing lines of the poet—apropos of Palemon 
and Lavinia—in which the cultivated 
landed proprietor says something of this 
sort to the beautiful gleaner— 


“*In what sequestered desert hast thou 
drawn 

The kindest aspect of indulgent heaven? 

Into such beauty spread, and—and ’—— 


——ha,—-hum—ha,—the context has es- 
caped me.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Meggot,” 
cried my mother, “that you actually 
took a wife from the harvest-field ?” 

“No, no, no,—ha, ha! how amusing— 
not quite so bad as that—it was only a 
Jfagon de parler. I'll bring her to you soma 
day, to judge of for yourself. An. inno- 
cent, simple little thing, Mrs. Lyon— 
quite a child of nature.” 

“None the worse for that, maybe, 
Mr. Meggot. She may have the making 
of areal good wife in her, if you don't 
expect too much,” 

‘No, no, I don’t expect too much.” 

“That's right, sir. You must bear with 
her, and make allowance for any little 
deficiencies in things that, after all, don't 
go far towards making people happy.” 

“My dear Mrs. Lyon, you speak like a 
sage and a saint.” 
~ “And you speak like an honest, well- 
meaning young gentleman now,” said my 
mother with warmth, “and I esteem you 
all the more, now there’s no cencealment 
between us. Take my advice, and be 
equally candid with your friends; and 
they’ll soon take you into favor again.” 

“Oh, my friends!—you don’t know 
them!” cried he, throwing out his arms 
and starting up. “They’re the most im- 
practicable set. Well, good morning— 
I’m interrupting Miss Lyon "—and shak- 
ing hands with us both, he went off. 
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“It is good fur a man to bear the yoke in his youth.”—Law, ili. 27. 
“It maketh them also to skip like a calf."—Psatm xxix. 6 


From “ Bible Animals.’’—See article in this number of Hours at Home. 
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Bible Animals, 


BIBLE ANIMALS.* 


We have heard much all our days of the 
men, and eke of the women of the Bible; 
they have been preached about, lectured 
concerning, commented on, variously bio- 
graphied, and pictorially portrayed. That 
was a happy idea of the Rev. J.G. Wood 
—whose Homes without Hinds have al- 
ready made his name pleasant to many 
thousands—to devote one whole big book 
to the animals of the Bible alone; leaving 
exegesis and application to the Doctors, 


this tribe mentioned in metaphor, possi- 
bly because any Monkeys which were 
imported into Palestine must only have 
been intended as objects of curiosity. It 
is thought that the Bible monkeys came 
from India and Ceylon. 

The Hoonuman is a Monkey which 
inay have been brought to Palestine from 
India. It is more reverenced by the 
Hindoos than any other species. In 
some parts of India, we are told, it is 


and just telling us simply, but most en-® worshipped as. a form of divinity, and in 


tertainingly, and with the delightsome 
aid of pictures, all that is known abont 
the living creatures which form so impogt- 
ant a part in the figures, symbolism, and 
narrative of the inspired volume. Not 
only has he told of them as they were at 
the time in which the Scriptures were 
written, but he has thrown upon the sub- 
ject the light and interest of recent travel 
and given the latest accounts of the ap- 
pearance and habits of brute, bird, and in- 
sect. These, while men have changed in 
‘costume and custom, have remained the 
same throughout the ages, and afford con- 
stant proof of the utter truthfulness of the 
Book of books. 

The first chapter of Mr. Wood’s work 
is devoted to the Apes, although he re- 
marks that if, as is possible, the Satyr of 
Scripture signifies some species of baboon, 
there are but three passages either in 
the Old or New Testament where ani- 
mals of the monkey tribe are named. 
While there is scarcely any familiar ani- 
mal, bird, reptile, or insect which is not 
used in some metaphorical sense in the 
imagery which pervades the whole of the 
Scriptures, we never find any animal of 
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all it is reverenced and protected to such 
an extent that it becomes a positive nui- 
sance to Europeans who are not influenced 
by the same superstitious ideas as those 
which are so prevalent in India. The 
sailors who manned Solomon’s navy 
would not trouble themselves about the 
sacred character of the Monkeys, but 
would take them without the least scru- 
ple wherever they could be found. The 
Hoonuman is rather a pretty creature, 
yellowish, and with a black face; more- 
over it is docile when young, and fond of 
playing tricks in captivity as well as in 
freedom. Well aware of the impunity 
with which they are permitted to act, 
they prefer human habitations to their 
natural homes in the forest, crowd into 
the villages and swarm in the temples, 
They help themselves, complacently, from 
the shops and stalls, and, perched on a 
convenient roof, they will sit. and watch 
for the arrival of the most dainty fruits. 
But the natives are not thoroughly 
loyal to these tailed divinities, for al- 
though they will not inflict personal in- 
jury on a‘'monkey, they do not scruple 
to make arrangements by which a mon- 
key that trespasses on certain forbidden 
places will inflict painful injury on itself. 
The animals cluster on the roofs and re- 
fuse to be driven away, because the in- 
habitants will not shoot or wound the 
beasts, and endeavor, fruitlessly, to ac- 
complish their object by shouts and 
motions. Yet the natives will inge- 
niously cover the roofs with thorns, s0 
that the Monkeys will be forced to find 
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comfortable sitting places elsewhere. 
Under the head of Apes, the author dis- 
eusses the vexed question of the Satyrs, 
mentioned in Isaiah, It is not certain 
whether the word Seirim signified any 
particular species at all, and we must 
grant, either that a mere metaphor of 
desolation was intended, or that Isaiah 
alluded to various wild animals that jn- 
habit desert places. 

The Bart, or “night-flier” of the 
Scriptures, is an emblem of darkness and 
ignorance. There is a curious legend of 
the East, pretending to give the origin 
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the sun shines upon the world, and comes 
forth from its retreat when it sets. Every 
night, at the moghreb, 7. ¢., at the mo- 
ment of breaking the fast, this bat flut- 
tered round Isa, who then prepared him- 
self with his disciples for prayer. As 
soon as they had performed this sacred 
duty, the Merciful caused to descend from 
heaven a silver table, covered with a 
eloth, whose brilliancy illumined the 
darkness, on which were placed a large 
roasted fish, five loaves, salt, vinegar, oil, 
pomegranates, dates, and fresh salad, ga- 
thered in the gardens of heaven. On 


of the Bat, which greatly resembles the “these the Prophet supped, and the an- 


extravagant apocryphal tales of our 
Lord’s childhood. It was evidently the 
work of a comparatively modern Ma- 
hommedan story-teller, who appropriated 
the forty days’ fast of our Lord from the 
true Gospels, and the making of a flying 
creature of clay from the false, modifying 
both to suit his purposes. It must be 
borne in mind, while reading the legend, 
that the fast of Ramadhan (with which 
Christ's fast in the wilderness is con- 
fused) lasts for a month, and that from 
sunrise to sunset all good Mussulmans 
must rigidly abstain from every kind of 
nourishment, as well as from smoking 
and inhaling perfumes. It should also 
be remembered, that towards the west 
of Jericho there is a mountain which is 
identified by Christians and Mahomme- 
dans as being the spot to which our Lord 
retired during his passion, and which, in 
consequence of this supposition, is called 
Kuruntun, or Quarantine. And this is 
the legend: “In this wild spot the great 
prophet Isa [Christ] retired with his dis- 
ciples to keep the holy month of the 
Ramadhan, afar from the tumults of the 
world. As the view westward was ob- 
structed by the mountains of Jerusalem, 
and, consequently, the sunset could not 
be seen, he made, by the permission of 
God, an image in clay, representing a 
winged creature; and, after invoking the 
aid of the Eternal, breathed upon it. 
Immediately it flapped its large wings, 
and ‘fled into one of the dark caverns in 
the mountains. This creature was the 
Khofash (Bat), which lies hid so long as 


gels of heaven administered at table,” 
The Bible mentions none of the un- 
domesticated animals of Palestine so fre- 
quently as the Lion. But for many years 
the Lion has been extinct there, owing 
to the increase of population and the in- 
troduction of fire-arms, for no animal is 
less tolerant of human society, and none 
has a greater dread of fire-arms, Then, 
too, the cutting down of the forests has 
deprived the Lion of his home. The 
sacred writers entered deeply into the 
spirit of the world around them. In that 
powerful passage in the Book of Job, iv, 
11, “The old Lion perisheth for lack of 
prey,” the writer betrays his thorough 
knowledge of the animal’s habits, as the 
usual mode of a Lion’s death is through 
hungex, in consequence of his increas- 
ing inability to catch prey. The sacred 
writers refer, also, to the nocturnal habits 
of the Lion, his custom of lying in wait 
for prey, and to the retired spots in the 
forest where he makes his den, Our 
author states that the mode of hunting 
the Lion with nets was identical with 
that which is practised in India to-day. 
The precise locality of the Lion’s dwell- 
ing-place having been discovered, a cir- 
cular wall of net is arranged round it; 
or, if only a few nets can be obtained, 
they are set in a curved form, the eon- 
cave side being towards the Lion. They 
then send dogs into the thicket, hurl 
stones and sticks at the den, shoot ar- 
rows into it, fling burning torches at it, 
and so irritate and alarm the animal that 
it rushes against the net, which is made 
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so that it falls down and envelops the 
animal in its folds. If the nets be few, 
the drivers go to the opposite side of the 
den, and induce the Lion to escape in 
the direction where he sees no foes, but 
where he is sure to run against the trea- 
cherous net. In the same way were 
other large and dangerous animals cap- 
tured. 

An easier, cheaper, and more common 
method was by digging a deep pit, cover- 
ing the mouth with a slight thickness of 
sticks and earth, and driving the animal 
upon the deceitful covering. But al- 
though this is an easier method than the 
net, it is not so well adapted to taking 
animals alive. None but arich man could 
use the net in hunting, as it is very ex- 
pensive and requires a large staff of men 
to work it, The Hebrew word which 
signifies the animal in its adult state is 
derived from an Arabic word signifying 
strength, how appropriately we may be 
convinced upon reading of its extraordi- 
nary feats, and by beholding the tremen- 
dous muscular development when the 
skin is stripped from the body. The 
muscles of the limbs are hard enough to 
blunt the dissecter’s keen-edged knives ; 
enveloped in their glittering sheaths, they 
play upon each other like well-oiled 
machinery, and terminate in tendons 
seemingly strong as steel and almost 
as impervious to the knife. A Lion can 
carry away an ordinary ox inits mouth. 

The Leoparp is only mentioned once in 
the New Testament, and then in a meta- 
phoric rather than in a literal sense. In 
the Old Testament it is casually mention- 
ed seven times, and only in two places in a 
strictly literalsense, Yet in these few sen- 
tences its color, swiftness, craft, ferocity, 
the nature of its dwelling-place are all al- 
luded to in a manner that proves it to have 
been well known. Asan instance of thein- 
nate cunning of the Leopard, it is said that 
wherever it takes up its abode near a 
village, it does not meddle with the flocks 
or herds of its neighbors, but prefers to 
go to some other village at a distance for 
food, thus remaining unsuspected almost 
at the very doors of the houses, It does 
not in general willingly attack mankind, 
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and seems rather to fear the presence of 
a full-grown man. When wounded or 
irritated, however, “all sense of fear is 
lost in an overpowering rush of fury, and 
it then becomes as terrible a foe as the 
lion himself.” 

The prophet Isaiah alludes to the havoc 
which the Leopard makes among the 
sheep and goats, chap. xi. 6: “ The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and 
the calf and the young lion together, and a 
little child shall lead them.” The same 
imagery is here employed as elsewhere, 
the people being signified under the 
metaphor of flocks and herds, and their 
enemies symbolized by lions, wolves, and 
Leopards. An accurate knowledge of 
the three predaceous animals is shown. 
by the writer, for, as a rule, the wolf de- 
vastates the sheep-folds; the leopard will 
steal upon and carry off the straggling 
goat or kid, because it can follow them 
upon the precipice where no wolf would 
dare to tread; while the lion, being the 
strongest and most daring of the three, 
attacks the herds, and carries away to his 
lair the oxen which neither Leopard nor 
wolf could move. 

The author of Bible Animals regards it 
as remarkable that the Cat, having been 
the favored companion of the Egyptians 
—among whom the Israelites lived while 
they multiplied from a family into a peo- 
ple—is not even mentioned by the sacred 
writers. There is no prohibition of the 
animal, even indirectly, in the Mosaic law, 
but he thinks it may be the case that the 
Israelites repudiated the Cat simply be- 
cause it was so favored by their former 
masters, The only passage in the Apoc- 
rypha is a passing allusion in Baruch 
(vi. 22), where it is said of the idols, that 
bats and birds shall sit on their bodies, 
and the cats also. 

Although in all other parts of the 
world the faithful Doe is one of the most 
cherished and valued of animals, among 
the Orientals it is detested and despised. 
This feeling is manifested whenever the 
animal is mentioned in the sacred books, 
The Dog is repeatedly alluded to in the 
the books of the Law, in the poetry of 
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the Psalms, and the Book of Job, and in 
the prophetical and historical portions 
of the Old Testament, but in every case 
in connection with some repulsive idea, 
The same sentiment is manifested in the 
Gospels, the Epistles, and in Revela- 
tion. To the mind of all true Israelites 
the very name of the Dog carries with it 
an idea of something utterly repugnant 
to his nature. This is considered by our 
author the more extraordinary, because 
at the commencement and termination 
of their history the Dog was esteemed 
by their masters. The Egyptians, under 
whose rule they grew to be a nation, 
knew the value of the Dog, and showed 
their appreciation in the many works of 
art which have survived to our time. 
‘Then the Romans, under whose iron 
grasp the last vestiges of nationality 
crumbled away, honored and respected 
the Dog, made it their companion, and 
introduced its portrait into their houses. 
But, true to their early traditions, the 
Jews of the East have ever held the Dog 
in the same abhorrence as is manifested 
by their present masters, the Mohamme- 
dans. It is owing to the prevalence of 
this feeling that the Dogs of oriental 
towns can hardly be recognized as be- 
longing to the same species as their more 
fortunate European relatives. All are 
alike gaunt, hungry, half-starved, sav- 
age, and cowardly—more like wolves 
than dogs. They prowl about the streets 
in great numbers, and live, as best they 
can, on any scraps of food they may 
happen to find. Their principal use 
seems to lie in their occupation of scav- 
engers; for they will eat almost any 
ahimal substance that they come upon. 
But the strangest part of their char- 
acter is the organization which is noticed 
among them. It is no less true than ex- 
traordinary, that they divide the town 
into districts, not a single dog daring 
ever to venture out of that particular 
district to which it is attached, The in- 
visible boundaries act like thickest walls, 
and travellers declare that not even the 
daintiest morsel will tempt a Dog to 
pass the mysterious line which forms the 
boundary of his district. Each band is 
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under the command of a single leader, 
whose’ position and authority are ac- 
knowledged by all the members. The 
above peculiarities are to be seen almost 
exclusively in the Dogs which run wild 
about the towns. There is abundant 
evidence in the Scriptures that the ani- 
mal was used in a partially domesticated 
state, certainly for the protection of their 
herds, and possibly for the guardianship 
of their houses, 

It is rather remarkable that the Wor 
is only mentioned metaphorically in Holy 
Writ. Its name is used as a symbol of 
a fierce and treacherous enemy ; but no 
sacred writer mentions any act as per- 
formed by the Wolf. This fact is the 
more conspicuous, because the animals 
were numerous in Palestine, although 
now much less common, owing to the 
same causes which have extirpated the 
lion from the country. We never hear 
of the Wolf attacking any of the persons 
spoken of in the Scriptures. 

Individually the animal is rather timid, 
but collectively the Wolf is one of the 
most dangerous animals that exists. One 
of the monks belonging to the Monastery 
at Marsaba contrived to render a Wolf 
almost tame. Every evening at six 
o'clock the Wolf came regularly across 
the ravine, had a piece of bread, and then 
returned, With the jealousy peculiar to 
all tamed animals, he would not suffer 
any of his companions to partake of his 
good fortune. Sometimes several of 

~ them would accompany him, but as soon 
as they came under the monastery wall, 
he always drove them away. 

Our author considers it almost certain 
that the Hebrew word Shudl, which is 
rendered in our translation as Fox, is 
used rather loosely, and refers in some 
places to the Jackat and in others to the 
Fox. The Jackal is even at present ex- 
tremely plentiful in Palestine ; and must 
have been still more numerous in Bible 
times. It is essentially nocturnal and 
gregarious. During the whole of the day 
the Jackals lie concealed in their holes or 
hiding-places, which are usually cavities 
in the rocks, in tombs, or among ruins. 
At nightfall they come forth, and form 
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themselves into packs, often consisting of 
several hundred individuals, and prowl 
about in search of food. Various kinds 
of carrion form their chief subsistence, 
and they are the scavengers of the coun- 
try, just as the dogs are the scavengers of 
the city. The most important passage in 
which the Fox is mentioned, is that 
wherein is recorded the singular and in- 
genious vengeance of Samson upon the 
Philistines: “And Samson went and 
caught three hundred foxes, and took fire- 
brands, and turned tail to tail, and put a 
firebrand in the midst between two tails, 
And when he had set the brands on fire, 
he let them go into the standing corn, 
with the vineyards and olives,” To the 
objection that the number of foxes is 
far too great to have been caught at one 
time, it is answered, first, that they may 
not have been all caught at once; and 
secoud, that the necessary number of 
foxes might have been miraculously sent 
toSamson. The Rev. Mr. Wood ridicules 
the latter theory, on the ground that a 
miracle would hardly have been wrought 
to enable Samson to revenge himself in 
so cruel and unjustifiable a manner; and, 
in point of fact, no miracle at all was re- 
quired. The extremely plentiful and gre- 
garious jackal, wandering in troops by 
night, and easily decoyed by hunger intu 
a trap, were available in any required 
numbers, without the least need of mi- 
raculous interposition, 

Singular superstitions are prevalent 
concerning the Hrana, which is supposed 
to be the animal signified in the word 
translated “ speckled bird,” Jeremiah xii. 
In Palestine the idea is common, that if a 
Hyena meets a solitary man at night, it 
can enchant him in such a manner as to 
make him follow it through thickets and 
over rocks until he is quite exhausted, 
and falls an unresisting prey ; but that he 
has no such influence over two persons, 
and therefore a solitary traveller is ad- 
vised to call for help as soon as he sees 
a Hyena, so that a second person may 
neutralize the beast’s powers of fascination. 
The inhabitants on this account actually 
refuse to travel unaccompanied at night. 
The Arabs have a queer fancy that any wea- 
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*pon which has killed a Hyena is thence- 


forth unfit to be usedin warfare. “ Throw 
away that sword,” said an Arab to a 
French officer who had killed one of these 
animals; “ it has slain the Hygena and it 
will be treacherous to you.” 

The Syrian Bear changes its color as 
it grows older. When acub it isa dark- 
ish brown, which becomes a lightish 
brown as it approaches maturity. When 
it has attained full growth it becomes 
cream-colored, and a very old Bear is 
nearly as white as its Polarcousin. This 
gradual whitening of the hairs has given 
rise to the various accounts as to the color 
of the Syrian Bear, which, it will be seen, 
depends entirely upon Bruin's age. 

The Unicorn of the authorized version 
the author proves to have been a two- 
horned animal. He assumes that the 
Urus of Cesar, the Reém of Scripture, 
was nothing more than a large variety of 
the Ox, modified of course in aspect and 
habits by the locality in which it lived. 
This animal is now extinct. 

No animal, perhaps, occupies a larger 
space in Scripture than the Suerp. 
“ Whether in religious, civil, or domestic 
life, we find that the sheep is bound up 
with the Jewish nation in a way that 
would seem almost:incomprehensible, did 
we not recall the light which the New 
Testament throws upon the Old, and the 
many allusions to the coming Messiah 
under the figure of the Lamb that taketh 
away the sins of the world.” In order to 
show the force of the comparison of the 
Church to a sheepfold,—* He that enter- 
eth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber,”’—it is ex- 
plained that the fold was a solid and en- 
during building made of stone. In some 
places the folds are simply rock caverns, 
partly natural and partly artificial, ofien 
enlarged by a stone wall built outside. 
The chapter on sheep is particularly full, 
interesting, and instructive. 

The Goat is also one of the principal 
Bible animals, scarcely less important, in- 
deed, than the sheep. For food it was 
even more extensively used than the lat- 
ter, and for clothing and sacrifice it was 
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also greatly in demand. When an Arab® herbage in the cells. 


chief receives a guest, a kid is immediate- 
ly killed and given to the women to be 
cooked in a separate tent, and the guest 
is pressed to stay until it is prepared, in 
the same words that Gideon employed, 
three thousand years ago: “Depart not 
hence, I pray thee, until I come unto thee, 
and bring forth my present, and set it be- 
fore thee.” The answer of the angelic guest 
was precisely asa traveller of to-day would 
answer his host: “I will tarry until thou 
come again.” Indeed the refusal of prof- 
fered hospitality was in olden times, and 
would be now, looked upon as either a 
studied insult, or a proof of very bad 
manners. 

Two distinct species of Camet are 
known to zoologists; namely, the com- 
mon Camel (Camelus dromedarius) 
which has one hump, and the Bactrian 
Camel (Camelus Bactrianus), which has 
two of these curious projections. It is 
popularly but erroneously supposed that 
the dromedary and the camel are two 
distinct animals, the latter being distin- 
tinguished by its huge hump, whereas 
the fact is, that the dromedary is a 
lighter and more valuable breed of the 
one-humped Camel of Arabia, the two- 
humped Bactrian Camel being altogether 
a different animal, inhabiting Central 
Asia, Thibet, and China. The camel 
played a part in Jewish history scarcely 
inferior to that of the ox or sheep. 

This animal is enabled to go a long 
time without water, not because it re- 
quires less liquid nourishment than other 
beasts, but because it is furnished with a 
series of cells into which the water runs 
as fast as it is drunk, and in which it can 
be kept for some time without losing its 
life-preserving qualities. A camel has 
been known to imbibe twenty gallons at 
one draught, and it has the power of con- 
suming by degrees the water which it has 
taken but afew minutes to lift into the in- 
ternal reservoir. The lives of travellers 
have sometimes been saved by drinking 
the water from a camel killed for the 
purpose. The water thus obtained is un- 
altered, except by a greenish hue, ac- 
quired by mixing with the remains of 
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If it can be kept 
for a few days this green hue and a cer- 
tain unpleasant flavor disappear, the 
water becoming fresh, clear, and limpid. 
The Camel's hump has no connection with 
the spine; when the animal is well fed 
and properly cared for, the hump projects 
boldly, and is firm and elastic to the 
touch. If the Camel be ill, overworked, 
or badly fed, the hump becomes soft and 
flaccid, and in some cases hangs down on 
one side like a thick flap of skin. 

Travellers have often mentioned the 
songs of the camel-drivers, Miss Rogers 
says, in her account of some Bedouins: 
“ Their songs were already subdued to har- 
monize with their monotonous, swing- 
ing pace, and chimed softly and plain- 
tively with the tinkling of camel-bells, 
thus :— 


“* Dear unto me as the sight of mine eyes, 

Art thou, O my Camel! 

Precious to me as the health of my life, 
Art thou, O my Camel! 

Sweet to my ears is the sound 
Of thy tinkling bells, O my Camel! 

And sweet to my listening ears 

Is the sound of my evening song.’ ” 


A striking peculiarity of the Camel is 
its unplayful disposition. The lithe-limbed 
monthling is as staid and sober as its 
solemn-faced, decorous mother. 

The Horss is chiefly mentioned in the 
Scriptures as an adjunct of war, and we 
miss the absence of detail which charac- 
terizes the descriptions of other domesti- 
cated animals. The Bible Horse was 
evidently a similar animal to the Arab 
Horse of the present day, as appears not 
only from internal evidence, but from an- 
cient Assyrian sculptures and paintings, 
This particular breed of horses, it is re- 
marked, is especially fitted for the purpo- 
ses of war, and is much less adapted to 
peaceful duties than the heavier and more 
powerful breeds ; it is remarkable for the 
flexible agility of its motions, which ena- 
ble it to adapt itself to every movement 
of the rider, whose intentions it seems to 
divine by a sort of instinct, and who 
guides it not so much by the bridle as by 
the voice and the pressure of the knees. 
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In the Procession of Horsemen in the 
frieze of the Parthenon, the riders are seen 
directing their steeds: by touching the 
side of the neck with one finger. The 
Arab horse is a singularly intelligent ani- 
mal and worthy of its renown. 

The legends respecting the Ass are as 
quaint as they are innumerable, Accord- 
ing to an old Rabbinical legend, no being 
could enter the ark unless Noah tendered 
a special invitation. When the flood 
overwhelmed the world, the devil, who 
was at the time wandering on the earth, 
saw that he was about to be cut off from 
contact with mankind, and that his domi- 
nion would be lost forever. The ark being 
completed, and the beasts called to enter 
it in their proper order, the Ass's turn 
came in due course. Sadly enough for 
us humans, the Ass was taken with a fit 
of obstinacy, and refused to enter the ves- 
sel according to orders. Noah finally lost 
patience, and struck the animal sharply, 
erying at the same time to the headstrong 
beast: “ Enter, thou devil!” Rash and 
fateful words! the invitation was, of 
course, at once accepted, the devil entered 
the ark. We may be sure he gave the 
patriarch and his family much trouble 
during the voyage, and he was on hand to 
begin operations again on dry land as soon 
as the disembarkment should take place. 

Concerning the Mute we find the fol- 
lowing legend: When the Holy Family 
was about to travelinto Egypt, St. Joseph 
chose a mule to carry them. He was in 
the act of saddling the animal when it 
kicked him, after the fashion of Mules. 
Angry with it for such misconduct, St, 
Joseph substituted an ass for the Mule, 
thus giving the former the honor of con- 
veying the family into Egypt, and laid a 
curse upon it that it should never have 
parents nor descendants of its own kind, 
and that it should be so disliked as never 
to be admitted into its master’s house, as 
is the case with the horse and other do- 
mesticated animals. This, we are told, is 
one of the multitudinous legends which 
are narrated to the crowds of pilgrims 
who come annually to see the miraculous 
kindling of the holy fire, and to visit the 
tree on which Judas hanged himself, Al- 
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though there is no mention in the Scrip- 
tures of the fact that the Holy Family 
rode upon an Ass, such a mode of travel 
is certainly the one which they would 
adopt, 

The Behemoth of the Bible, it is now 
generally believed, is the Hrprororamvs, 
and by the Leviathan the Crocopme is 
signified, although the word is used in 
rather a loose manner in the Old Testa- 
ment, in some places representing a mam- 
malian of the sea, and in others signifying 
a reptile, inhabiting the rivers. In the 
Jewish Bible the word Crocodile is ac- 
cepted, and the mark of doubt is not ad- 
ded. The teeth of the Crocodile are made 
for snatching and tearing, and not for 
masticating. It swallows its prey whole 
when possible; but when the animal is 
too large to be eaten entire, the reptile 
tears it to pieces, and swallows the un- 
masticated fragments. A membranous 
valve, which closes the orifices of the 
throat, enables it to open its mouth under 
water; and as it seizes its prey inits open 
jaws and holds it under water until de- 
voured, it is evident that without this 
contrivance it would soon drown itself as 
well as its victim, The nostrils placed at 
tlie end of the snout enable it to breathe 
at its ease, while the captured animal is 
being drowned, The position of the nos- 
trils furthermore allows the Crocodile to 
breathe while the whole of its body is 
under the water, and only an inch ortwo 
of the very end of its snout is above. the 
surface, As is the case with most reptiles, 
it can exist for a considerable time with- 
out breathing, and when pursued dives 
under the herbage of the river and merely 
thrusts its nose into the air among the 
reeds and bushes, thus easily eluding its 
enemies, Sir S. Baker states that the 
Crocodile is a very crafty animal, and that 
its usual mode of attack is by first show- 
ing itself, then swimming slowly away to 
a considerable distance, so as to make its 
intended victim think that danger is over, 
and then returning under water. By means 
of this manoeuvre it captures the little 
birds who settle in numbers on the flexi- 
ble. branches that overhang the. stream, 
and when by their weight the branch 
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bends downwards, dip their beaks in the 
water anddrink. It first makes an attack 
upon them, open-mouthed, causing them 
to flutter away in a panic—then sails off 
slowly as if it had been discouraged in the 
attempt. After it reaches a considerable 
distance the innocent birds think that the 
beast will trouble them no more, and re- 
turn tothe branch. But the wicked Cro- 
codile steals a march upon them under the 
.water, and in a minute or two several 
dozen have found a dismal end in the ani- 
mal’s multifarious stomach. 

The Crocodiles try to catch the baboons 
by lying in wait for them at their drink- 
ing places; but the cunning of the ba- 
boons, and their quickness of sight, are 
generally too much for the crafty reptiles, 
Baker tells the following: “The large 
tamarind-trees on the opposite bank are 
generally full of the dog-faced baboons 
(Cynocephalus) at their drinking-hour. I 
watched a large crocodile creep slyly out 
of the water and lie in waiting among 
the rocks at the usual drinking-place be- 
fore they arrived, but the baboons were 
too wide awake to be taken in so easily. 
A young fellow was the first to discover 
the enemy. He had accompanied several 
wise and experienced old hands to the 
extremity of a bough that at a consider- 
able height overhung the river ; from this 
post they had a bird’s-eye view, and re- 
connoitred before one of the numerous 
party descended to drink. The sharp eyes 
of the young one at once detected the 
Crocodile, who matched in color so well 
with the rocks, that most probably a man 
would not have noticed it until too late. 
At once the young one commenced shak- 
ing the bough, and screaming with all his 
might, to attract the attention of the 
Crocodile, and to induce it to move. 
In this he was immediately joined by 
the whole party, who yelled in chorus, 
while the large old males bellowed de- 
fiance, and descended to the lowest bran- 
ches, within eight or ten feet of the Cro- 
codile. It was of no use—the pretender 
never stirred, and I watched it until dark. 
It remained still in the same place, wait- 
ing for some unfortunate baboon whose 
thirst might provoke his fate; but not 
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one was sufficiently foolish, although the 
perpendicular bank prevented them from 
drinking except at that particular spot. 

The Crocodile does not depend entirely. 
for his food upon the human beings, 
horses, baboons, and other animals that 
it catches upon the banks or in the river. 
Its principal food consists of fish. The 
great speed with which it darts through 
the water is due to its powerful tail— 
fifteen feet of the thirty to which an 
adult Crocodile of the Nile attains—ra- 
ther than to its webbed feet. To add to 
the terrors of this formidable reptile, its 
head, back and tail are shielded by horny 
scales, which the sharpest spear can sel- 
dom find its way between, and which 
causes the bullet to glance from, when it 
strikes it obliquely. The animal is 
hatched from eggs, which are laid on 
shore and vivified by the sun’s warmth. 

The Osrricn is defended by our author 
against the charges of carelessness of and 
cruelty toward its young. An instance 
is given of a parent bird feigning to be 
wounded, in order to draw the pursuers 
away from the retreating mother and 
young Ostriches. Like nearly all wild 
creatures which live on large plains, it 
always runs against the wind, so as to 
scent any enemies that may be coming. 
The little Bosjesman who, disguised in a 
skin of one of the birds, kills with his 
tiny bow and arrow so many Ostriches, 
makes good use of this instinct. When 
an Ostrich attacks him, he only shifts his 
position to windward, so as to allow the 
bird to catch a human scent, and in an 
instant it flies in fright. 

“What time she lifteth up herself on 
high, she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” When the Ostrich puts forth its 
full speed, there is no horse that can 
catch it ona fair chase. Its long legs 
move with astonishing rapidity, and 
cover at each stride an average of 
twenty-four feet. Although the Arabs 
are bred to the desert as much as the 
Ostrich itself, and are mounted on pro- 
verbially swift horses, to have captured 
one of these birds establishes an Arab’s 
fame as a hunter, Sometimes the Arabs 
employ the plan of cutting across the 
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course of the bird, but at others they pur- 
sue it in fair chase, training their horses 
and themselves specially for the occasion. 
They take a supply of water, and start 
after the first flock they find. They take 
care not to frighten the birds, lest they 
should take to their full speed, and leave 
the hunters in the lurch, but keep near 
enough to force the birds to be constantly 
on the move. 

The Carrte illustration shows the an- 
cient mode of ploughing with a bent 
branch, armed with an iron point. 

But this half hour in the Bible mena- 
gerie must close with some interesting 
paragraphs from the book under notice 
concerning that little natural wonder the 
Chameleon, The author. himself had a 
specimen, which he kept for several 
months. This curious reptile does not, 
he says, necessarily assume the color of 
any object on which it is placed, but 
sometimes takes a totally different color. 
Thus, if his Chameleon happened to come 
upon any scarlet substance, the color im- 
mediately became black, covered with 
innumerable circular spots of light yel- 
low. The change was so instantaneous 
that, as it crawled on the scarlet cloth, 
the color would alter, and the forepart 
of the body would be covered with yel- 
low spots, while the hinder parts retain- 
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ed their dull black. Scarlet always an- 
noyed the Chameleon, and it tried to 
escape when it found itself near any sub- 
stance of the obnoxious hue. The nor- 
mal color was undoubtedly black, with a 
slight tinge of gray. But in a short time 
the whole creature would become a vivid 
verdigris green ; and, while it was being 
watched, the legs would become banded 
with rings of bright yellow, and spots 
and streaks of the same color would ap- 
pear on the head and body. When it 
was excited, either by anger or expecta- 
tion, the colors were singularly beautiful, 
almost exactly resembling in hue and ar- 
rangement those of the jaguar. Green 
seemed to predominate, but the creature 
would pass so rapidly from one color to 
another, that it was scarcely possible to 
follow the various gradations. 

The variations of color do not depend 
upon the wants and passions of the ani- 
mal, The change is often caused by 
“ mental emotion,” but is not dependent 
on it; and the author believes that the 
animal has no control whatever over its 
color. His own Chameleon changed 
color several times after its death; and, 
indeed, as long as he had the dead body 
before him, changes of hue were taking 
place. 


THE JET-BLACK TRESS. 


For fifteen years I had not been think- 
ing of my friend Taifer, when, one fine 
day, I chanced to recall him to mind— 
how, I could not possibly tell you. 

With my elbows on my desk and my 
eyes wide open I was dreaming of the 
good old times of our youth. I fancied 
that we were strolling together through 
the grand Chestnut Avenue at Charleville, 
and I was involuntarily humming that 
joyous refrain of George’s, which runs 
thus :— 


“ Pour, friends, pour the sparkling wine!” 


Then, all at once, coming to myself, I 
exclaimed: 


“What are you thinking about? You 
fancy yourself still young! Ha! ha! ha! 
poor simpleton !” 

Well, a few days after that, as I was re- 
turning, toward evening, from the chapel 
of Louis de Gonzaguez, I noticed, oppo- 
site to the government stables, an officer 
of Spahis in undress uniform, his kept 
jantily cocked over his ear and the bri- 
dle of a superb Arab charger flung across 
his arm. The physiognomy of the horse 
struck me as unusually fine, and he 
leaned his head over his master’s shoulder 
and gazed at me. There was something 
human in his look. 

The stable door opened, the officer 
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handed the bridle to his groom, and turn- 
ing toward me, our eyes met. It was 
Taifer. His hooked nose, his little blonde 
moustaches, which united with a pointed 
goatee, left me no doubt whatever on the 
subject, notwithstanding the vivid tints 
which the sun of Africa had left upon his 
visage. 

Taifer recognized me, but not a muscle 
of his countenance quivered, not the 
shadow of a smile flitted over his lips, 
He came toward me slowly, held out his 
hand, and said: “ Good-day to you, The- 
odore; does all go well with you?” just 
the same as though we had parted but 
yesterday. This quiet, unmoved. tone 
surprised me so completely, that I re- 
plied in the same style: 

“ Why, yes, George, pretty well.” 

“Come,” he added, “so much the bet- 
ter! so much the better.” Then, taking 
me by the arm, he asked: 

“ Whither are you going?” 

“T was returning to my home.” 

“Well, I'll go with you.” 

We strolled down the Rue de Cleves, 
both plunged in revery. When we had 
arrived in front of my door, I climbed 
the narrow stairs. The spurs of Taifer 
jingled behind me; and that struck me 
strangely. Once in my room, he flung 
his kepi'on the piano and took a chair, 
while I deposited my folio of music in a 
corner, and, having seated myself, we thus 
remained in meditative mood, face to face. 


After the lapse of a few minutes, - 


Taifer asked me, in a very gentle tone of 
voice : 

“So you are still a musician, Theo- 
dore?”’ 

“Still in music,” said I. 
organist in the cathedral.” 

“ And you still play the violin?” 

“Fen.” 

“Do you remember Louise’s little 
song, Theodore?” , 

As he spoke, all the recollections of our 
youth came back so vividly to my mind, 
that I felt myself grow pale. Without 
uttering a word, I took down my fiddle 
from the wall, and began to play the air 
of Louise’s song, but so low... so low 
. «. that I fancied that I alone heard it, 
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George listened to me, his eyes fixed 
before him; at the last note he rose, and 
grasping my hands warmly in his own, 
gazed at me in silence for a long time. 

‘There's another good heart, in that 
bosom,” said he, as though speaking to 
himself. ‘She deceived you, did she 
not? She preferred that Mr. Stanislas, 
for the sake of his gew-gaws and his 
strong-box, eh?” 

I sank back into my chair, weeping. 

Taifer strode three or four times 
through the room; then suddenly halting, 
he fixed his gaze on my guitar, and hay- 
ing contemplated it in silence, at last took 
it down, .... his fingers ran lightly over 
the strings and I was astonished at the 
singular precision of a few rapid notes; 
but George put aside the instrument, 
which gave as it were a plaintive sob as 
he cast it from him; his face became 
gloomy ; he lit a cigarand bade me good- 
night. 

I listened to him descending the stairs 
and the sound of his footsteps re-echoed 
in my heart. 

A few days after these events, I learn- 
ed that Captain Taifer had taken up his 
quarters in a room that looked out on the 
Ducal Square. He could be seen smok- 
ing his pipe on the balcony, but he paid 
no attention to anybody. He did not 
frequent the coffee-house patronized by 
the officers. His only recreation was to 
ride on horseback along the tow-path on 
the banks of the Meuse. 

Every time the Captain met me he 
called aloud at me from a distance : 

“ Good-day, Theodore!” 

I was the only person to whom he ever 
spoke. 

Toward the closing days of autumn, 
the archbishop of Reims makes his pas- 
toral round. I was very busy during 
that month; I had to play the organ in 
town and at the seminary, and had not 
a moment to myself. Then, when Mon- 
seigneur had left us, everything fell back 
into its habitual calm. Nothing was now 
said about Captain Taifer. The Captain 


had left his lodgings on the Ducal Square: 
he made no more trips on horseback, and 
besides, in the great world, the late par- 
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ties and the infinite graces of the arch- 
bishop formed the exclusive topics of con- 
versation. For my part, I thought no more 
of my old crony. 

One evening when the first snow-flakes 
were whirling in front of my window, 
and while, all in a shiver, I was kindling 
my fire and getting ready my coffee- 
boiler, I heard steps on the stairway. 
“It's George!” I said to myself. The 
door opened. In fact, George it was, 
stilllooking just the same, excepting that 
a small oil-cloth cloak hid the silver em- 
broiderv of his sky-blue coat. He squeez- 
ed my hand, and said: 

“Theodore, come with me; I am suf- 
fering to-day; I am more unwell than 
usual.” 

“Willingly,” I responded, putting on 
my overcoat, “I will do so, certainly, to 
please you.” 

We went down into the silent street, 
and passed along the snow-covered pave- 
ments. 

At the angle of the garden of the Car- 
melites, Taifer halted in front of a small 
white house, with green blinds. He 
opened the door; we entered, and I heard 
it close belrind us. 

Old portraits adorned the vestibule; 
the winding shell-work stairway was of 
rare elegance, and at the top of the stairs 
there hung a red burnous on the wall. I 
noticed all this at a glance, for Taifer ran 
up quickly, When he opened his room 
I was dazzled. The archbishop himself 
had not a more sumptuous one. Upon 
walls with a gilded background, stood 
out large purple flowers, Oriental wea- 
pons and magnificent Turkish pipes, en- 
crusted with mother-of-pearl. The fur- 
niture, which was all of mahogany, had 
acrouching, massive form truly imposing. 
Around table, topped with green mar- 
ble, inlaid with blue jasper, supported a 
large waiter of violet-colured lacker 
ware, and on the waiter stood a carved 
decahter containing an amber-colored es- 


sence, 

I know not what subtle perfume min- 
gled with the resinous odor of the pine- 
cones that blazed on the hearth, 

“What a lucky fellow this Taifer is!” 
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I murmured to myself. “ Hehas brought 
all this back from his campaigns in Africa. 
What a rich country! Everything is 
found there in abundance: gold, myrrh, 
frankincense, incomparable fruits, and tall, 
pale women, with eyes like those of the 
gazelle, more bending and graceful than 
palm-trees, according to the Canticle of 
Canticles,” 

Such were my reflections. 

Taifer filled one of his pipes and handed 
it tome; he had just lighted his own,— 
a superb Turkish tchibouque with an am- 
ber mouthpiece. 

Behold us, then, reclined on cushions 
of amaranth, watching the fire dart forth 
its red and white tulips of flame against 
the black background of the chimney. 

I listened to the cheep-cheeping of the 
sparrows huddled beneath the eaves, and 
it made the cheery blaze look all the 
brighter to me. 

Taifer, from time to time, raised his 
gray eyes to me, and then lowered them 
again with a dreaming look. 

“Theodore,” he said to me, at length, 
“what are you thinking about ?” 

“T was thinking that it would have 
been better for me to have taken a turn in 
Africa than to have remained at Charle- 
ville,” I replied; “what sufferings and 
annoyances I should have escaped, and 
what wealth I should have acquired! 
Ah! Louise was right in preferring 
Stanislas to me; I could not have made 
her happy !”” 

Taifer smiled bitterly. 

“So,” said he, “you envy my good 
fortune ?” 

I sat there utterly stupefied; for 
George, at that moment, did not look 
like himself. Some profound agitation 
mastered him, and his gaze was dimmed 
with tears. He rose abruptly, and tak- 
ing position in front of one of the win- 
dows, began to drum upon the glass and 
whistle between his teeth I know not 
what air of the Gazza Ladra, 

Then he whirled round again on his 
heel toward me; and stepping over to 
the table, filled two tiny glasses with the 
amber-colored liqueur. 

“Your health, old friend,” said he, 
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“And yours, George,” was my re- 
joinder. 

We drank. 

An aromatic savor rapidly sped up- 
ward to my brain. I felt flashes of gid- 
diness, of heat and cold, and then an in- 
definable sensation of pleasure, an as- 
tonishing vigor, penetrated to the very 
roots of my hair. 

“ What is that?” I asked. 

“Tt is a cordial; it might be called a 
ray of the African sun, for it contains the 
quintessence of the rarest aromatics that 
grow, or are found in the African soil.” 

“Tt is delicious. Pour me another 
glass, George.” 

“ Willingly ; but first twine this black 
tress of hair around your arm.” 

And he handed me a tress of jet-black 
hair that shone like bronze. 

I had no objection to offer, although 
this seemed a strange thing to do; but 
hardly had I emptied my second glass 
ere the tress insinuated itself in some 
way as far as my shoulder. I noticed it 
glide under my arm, and then nestle close 
to my heart. 

“Taifer!” I exclaimed ; “ take this hair 
away from me. It hurts me!” 

But he gravely replied: 

“ Let me breathe!” 

“Remove this tress! Take it away! 
Take it away! Ah! I'm dying!” 

“ Let me breathe!” he said again. 

“Oh! mercy, old friend! I implore 
you-—— Ah! Taifer!—George!—take 
away this tress of hair, It is strangling 
me!” 

“Let me breathe!” he answered the 
third time, with frightful calmness. 

Then I felt my strength leaving me. I 
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sank back—a serpent stung me to the 
heart. It wound its deadly folds around 
my loins, and then its cold spirals twisted 
slowly about my neck, and tightened on 
my throat. 

I stepped toward the window, groan- 
ing, and opened it with a trembling 
hand. An icy chill seized upon me, and 
I fell upon my knees, invoking the Lord! 
Suddenly life returned to me, and, as I 
slowly rose again to my feet, Taifer, who 
stood near, as pallid as death, said: 

“'Tis well; I have removed the tress.” 

Then, pointing to his arm: 

“There it is!” he said, and, with a 
burst of nervous hilarity, went on: 

“ These jet-black locks are well worth 
the blonde ringlets of thy fair Louise—are 
they not? Each of us bears his cross, 
my good friend—more or less stoically 
—that is all, But, remember that we 
expose ourselves to terrible mistakes 
when we envy the good fortune of 
others, for the viper is doubly a@ viper, 
says the Arabian proverb, when it hisses 
amid roses!” 

I wiped away the perspiration that 
was now streaming from my forehead, 
and hastened to get away from this scene 
of luxurious pleasure haunted by the 
spectre of remorse, 

Ah! how sweet it is, dear friends, to 
recline upon a modest bench in front of 
a little fire covered with ashes, to listen 
to the tea-kettle babbling with the 
cricket at the corner of the hearth, and 
have in one’s heart some far-away mem- 
ory of love that permits us to shed a 
quiet tear, from time to time, upon our 
own bygone record! 


A NEW NATIONALITY. 


For the last few years, the eyes of Euro- 
pean statesmen and diplomiatists have fre- 
quently been turned toward the Princi- 
palities of the Lower Danube, where a 
New Nation seems springing into life, and 
preparing to make itself felt in the councils 
and the struggles of the nations that are 
eagerly looking towards the rich inherit- 


- 


ance that must soon fall to the lot of the 
bravest, on the demise of the “Sick 
Man.” 
Scarcely eight years ago, the two prin- 
cipalities known as Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, that had hitherto been separated, 
joined their fortunes, and assumed the 
name of “ Rowmania ;" this expressive 
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appellation was adopted in view of their 
early origin and remarkable history, as 
the people of these regions claim to be 
the descendants of Roman colonists long 
settled on the banks of the Danube, and 
proudly assert that here alone is the an- 
cient Latin tongue retained as a spoken 
language. For the last two years, Rou- 
mania has gradually been acquiring a Eu- 
ropean importance, from the frequency 
with which its name has been used in the 
despatches of diplomatists, the speeches 
of cabinet ministers and the leading arti- 
cles of the Continental press. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the question of peace 
or war in the Orient has at times almost 
depended on the position of the cabinet 
and ruler at Bucharest. 

A body that may thus hold the balance 
of power in the bloody drama that must 
soon be enacted in the Orient, is, of 
course, claiming the sympathy of Europe, 
and must soon command the attention of 
the world. This new nation is, how- 
ever, a very unwelcome neighbor, The 
Grand Turk feels that it is his by right of 
conquest and many years of lordly rule, 
and hurls at it his anathemas for shelter- 
ing his rebellious Greeks, as they flee 
thither from the neighboring provinces. 
Hungary would gladly have absorbed it 
and Bulgaria, thus extending its domain 
to the barks of the Black Sea; while 
Austria daily chafes at its existence as 
the great impediment to her grand march 
down the Danube to the same famous 
waters. But a still more annoying cir- 
cumstance for Austria is the fact that 
Roumania is just now ruled by a Prussian 
prince—Charles of Hohenzollern—whose 
sympathies are in Berlin, and who natu- 
rally receives support and counsel from 
that quarter. This is the reason why 
the famous Austrian “ Red Book ” is fill- 
ed with diplomatic lamentations and ac- 
cusations concerning Prince Charles, who 
is always on the ground to circumvent 
any of the designs of Austria on the 
Lower Danube. And then, Roumania, 
though young, must like her neighbors be 
ambitious, in order to be worthy of her ori- 
gin, and she is therefore ever intriguing to 
obtain Transylvania from Hungary on the 
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north and Bulgaria from the Turkson the 
south, claiming the former on the ground 
of blood and language, and the latter be- 
cause of territorial conformation and the 
Balkan range. 

Von Beust naturally fears the social 
regeneration and development of a na- 
tion that will count from five to eight 
millions of souls, according to its success, 
and in the next Oriental complication 
will be less likely to be the football of the 
Great Powers, as has hitherto been the 
case, than a controlling force under its 
youthful and alert ruler, who will most 
likely seize such a moment to raise his 
little realm into an independent mem- 
ber of the European family of nations. 
Von Beust dreads this independence of 
Roumania quite as much on account of 
its Prussian prince, as on account of the 
natural tendency of such a nationality to 
coalesce with Hungary and break her 
away from her Austrian confederation, 
and this just at a moment when all his 
efforts are clearly directed towards the 
humiliation of Prussian and the elevation 
of Austrian influence throughout Ger- 
many. The Austrian Chancellor is essay- 
ing the difficult task of strengthening the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and as- 
suring to himself a young and vigorous 
ally in the next agitation of the Oriental 
question, in the vain hope of circumvent- 
ing the Czar in his natural inheritance of 
the Turkish Empire. 

Roumania is a child of so much prom- 
ise that it has a great many self-ap- 
pointed guardians, and every political 
movement that it essays to make re- 
ceives a host of chidings or encourage- 
ments from Vienna, Pesth, or Constanti- 
nople, whilst its own little capital is be- 
set with a cohort of paid intriguers from 
these political centres, all anxious to 
effect the ends that they are sent to ad- 
vance. The Prime Minister of Rou- 
mania is therefore a man of large import- 
ance, and great efforts are made to sup- 
port or overthrow him, according as his 
plans are tasteful or distasteful to these 
respective powers. The late ministry, 
under the lead of Bratiano, was devoted 
and patriotic, and pledged to the -par- 
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ticular interests of Roumania; this was 
enough to draw upon it the dislike of the 
surrounding powers, that accused it of 
fanning the flames of distrust and discord 
with the neighbor nations, who resolved 
on its destruction. The result was that 
Bratiano withdrew, not in the presence 
of a hostile chamber or a dissatisfied 
chief, for he was supported by both, but 
simply in the patriotic intention of reliev- 
ing both from the accusation that Rou- 
mania was fomenting discord with the 
surrounding powers. 

The Roumanians have had the same 
hard fate with the Greeks; while other 
nations, during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, were treading the path 
of progress, they seemed to be retrograd- 
ing. In spite of heroic resistance, their 
national princes were unable to maintain 
themselves against the advancing Turks; 
they therefore made capitulations, and 
became tributary to their conquerors. 
Thus, in a short time, the Porte gained 
the ascendency, first in Moldavia and 
thenin Wallachia, and this to such an ex- 
tent as to appoint their rulers; these were 
chosen from the Christian quarter of Con- 
stantinople, known as the Fanar, and 
more ready instruments to demoralize a 
nation could not readily be found, “ Fu- 
nariot” is still an appellation of supreme 
contempt in Roumania, and is used to 
designate a man destitute of every feel- 
ing of honor and patriotism. In the 
course of a single century, not less than 
thirty-six of such rulers were sent from 
Constantinople to Wallachia, of whom 
not one reigned longer than three years, 
and many were secretly disposed of; 
during that period the land was visited 
by three Russian and Austrian garrisons 
that remained over twelve years, and 
practically did all the ruling. The peace 
of Adrianople, between Russia and Tur- 
key, in 1828, gave to the Principalities 
the right of electing their own princes, 
but their troubles and confusion seemed to 
last until the election of an hereditary 
foreign prince in the person of Charles 
of Hohenzollern, which revolution and 

. choice appear to have secured to the land 
the prospect of a happy future. 
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For a proper appreciation of their na- 
tional character, we must draw a clear 
line between the people, or masses, and 
the higher and cultivated classes. For 
centuries the people have remained in the 
same relations and under the same influ- 
ences, developing the same good qualities 
or weaknesses ; but the upper castes have 
been affected by all changes, and have 
taken part in them. From the moment 
that Turkey gained the upperhand and 
appointed the princes, the people were 
unsparingly sacrificed to oppression and 
misrule, Every Fanariot reached his 
throne by bribery and promises, . and, 
knowing that his time was short, cher- 
ished but one idea, which was to extort 
all the money that he could, and keep his 
lord in Stamboul in a good humor. To 
the people, a change of ruler was quite 
an indifferent affair, as it simply changed 
the oppressor, but not the oppression. 
Until a very recent period, when feudal 
service was abolished, the Roumanian pea- 
sant was always taught to consider him- 
self the beast of burden of some native 
lord or convent; his back was to bear 
every weightin the field or the army, and 
his arms to work out every tax. And 
thus he sank more and more in stu- 
pidity, filth, ignorance, and poverty; his 
necessities scarcely extended beyond his 
indispensable nourishment, which con- 
sisted mainly of milk, cornmeal, and al- 
coholic drinks. If a favorable year 
brought him more fruit or grain, he never 
thought of increasing his household com- 
forts or stock of cattle, for this would sim- 
ply have drawn upon him the greedy eye 
of a master or a tax-gatherer, and ex- 
posed him to new torments. And yet 
under all these oppressions the Wallachian 
masses seemed to retain a goodly portion 
of kind nature, hospitality, and honesty. 
The traveller was always generonsly re- 
ceived and treated to what. they might 
have, though it were only milk, eggs, and 
meal; no price was set, no pay ex- 
pected, and the stranger was dismissed 
with a kindly “ God bless you.” Money 
was less likely to be taken by them than 
some gaudy trinket, or a flask of liquor. 
The Roumanian peasant, freed from op- 
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pression, properly fed and educated, con- 
tains the elements of a good citizen, and 
is just now becoming the strong arm of 
the future. 

It has been the misfortune of the coun- 
try to have no middle class whose em- 
ployment and interest lay in industrial 
and commercial pursuits. For centuries 
the artisan and tradesmen have been 
drawn from the Germans, who have emi- 
grated in such numbers to some of these 
provinces as to make the preponderating 
interest in some sections decidedly Teu- 
tonic. But intelligent Roumanians are 
convinced that their peasants possess the 
elements of industrial and commercial 
skill, if they could be trained to regular 
occupations, and taught to abstain from 
alcoholic drinks; and they also feel that 
they could rely more securely for skilled 
labor on their own schooled countrymen 
than.on the Germans, the best of whom 
are said to yield too readily to the entice- 
ments which the cheap wines and sensual 
facilities of the country afford. 

It may also be said that there is no na- 
tive nobility, at least no order of this 
kind that feels conscious of any inborn 
rights. Official dignity alone conferred 
special privileges, and to obtain office the 
sons of aspiring families were obliged to 
depend on princes, and be creatures of 
their arbitrary will and caprice. The 
Fanariots appointed by the Porte brought 
with.them a swarm of relatives and fol- 
lowers who fell upon the land like beasts 
of. prey, and,whose sole aim was to ex- 
tort money. Their eyes were ever di- 
rected towards Constantinople to see the 
nature of the coming breeze, and at. the 
least indication that some new aspirant 
would be successful, they immediately 
betrayed former protectors in order to 
speculate on the favor of the successor. 
Such men were the progenitors of the 
Roumanian nobles—the “ Boyars;” but 
few noble families can boast of native 
origin; they were all obliged to inter- 
marry with the most influential and pow- 
erful of the foreign oppressors to insure 
security and personal safety. Under cir- 
cumstances of this nature, no one could 
expect them to possess national pride or 
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patriotism, for the patriot had nothing for 
which to strive. Deliverance of the na- 
tion through their own power was not to 
be thought of; this great object was only 
to be obtained by foreign aid, and who- 
ever was called in to assist them would 
in turn become their master, if the effort 
were successful. Austria was indeed the 
only foreign power to which they could 
appeal against the Turks, and Austria 
herself was, for a time, so powerless 
against these active foes, that she was 
obliged to look to the Poles to protect 
her from falling a prey to Turkish ra- 
pacity, while France was the friend of 
the Turk against Austria, 

But in the eighteenth century a new 
nation entered the arena, and one des- 
tined to be the natural enemy of the 
Turk, and consequently the reasonable 
deliverer of the suffering Roumanians 
from Moslem oppression, In Russia were 
clearly united all the elements calculated 
to make her hostile to the Turks. She 
was born a natural enemy, and not one 
that political circumstances might change. 
Her monarch is the head and protector 
of the Greek Church, to which all native 
Roumanians, and by far the greatest num- 
ber of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey, 
belong. Itis a deep-rooted conviction in 
the heart of the Russian people that it is 
the lofty mission of their nation to plant 
the Greek cross on the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, in place of the Turkish crescent, 
and to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the unbelievers, And they have 
the same earnest conviction that Russia’s 
navy and commerce can only be de- 
veloped on the waters of the Black Sea, 
and they hate the Turks because they 
guard the Dardanelles and search their 
vessels ag they pass through the straits, 
The triumphs of Suwarrow on Roumanian 
soil clearly pointed the way to Constan- 
tinople, and encouraged both Roumanian 
and Greek to look for release from a fear- 
ful oppression; but this hope has been 
long deferred by a singularly tender care 
on the part of the Great Powers for the 
integrity of Turkey, whose mutual envy 
has led them to see nothing but virtue in 
the Turk and nothing but vice in the 
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Greek, forgetting that these oppressed 
nationalities have only sunk so low be- 
cause of the brutal tyranny of their op- 
pressors. 

Until the peace of Adrianople, which 
weakened the power of the Turk, every 
Roumanian was patriotically Russian; 
from thai period however Russia began to 
be feared and finally hated. This strange 
circumstance is, however, easily explain- 
ed: as long as Turkey was powerful and 
sent her princes to rule over Wallachia, 
this province desired nothing so much as 
to see the strong arm of the Turk broken; 
but when this was effected, and the pa- 
triots had acquired the right to elect their 
own princes, the tables were changed. 
They found that the Russian “ Protecto- 
rate” took the place of Turkish sovereign- 
ty, and that they had done little more 
than change masters; this fact was still 
more clear when the Russian consuls be- 
came the actual masters of the policy of 
the country, and embarrassed every libe- 
ral and national movement: it was then 
that native patriotism turned against Rus- 
sia; and this change was perfectly natu- 
ral. Roumania desired to govern herself, 
and tried to do so, but proved qnite unfit- 
ted for the task; her pupilage had been 
of the worst kind, and her nobles pos- 
sessed no men really capable of filling her 
offices or regularly trained to their duties. 
The sons of the Boyars entered on official 
duties guided by no other motive than 
eaprice or interest, and of course struggled 
for the easiest and most lucrative positions, 
The peace of Adrianople had removed 
their foreign rulers, but had not effaced 
the baneful influences of their century of 
misrule; the Boyars had learned too well 
the lessons of venality and bribery, and 
become too much addicted to lives of 
selfish and vicious depravity to reform in 
a day; consequently the uncertainty that 
surrounded the throne remained the same; 
the dangers lay not in the intrigues of 
Constantinople, but in their own domestic 
inefficiency and strifes. Their rulers there- 
fore fell in quick succession ;—a hostile 
Boyar party, aided by the behest of their 
protector, the Russian Czar, overthrew 
Prince Alexander ; the revolution of 1848, 
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Prince Bibesco; the war in the Crimea, 
Prince Stirbey ; and a conspiracy, Prince 
Cousa. This last experience convinced the 
Roumanians that they could only secure 
a prosperous future under a foreign prince, 
who by birth and education would be 
free from all petty aims, and be exclusive- 
ly devoted to the best interests of the 
country; and in this intent their choice 
finally fell on Prince Charles of Prussia, 

Notwithstanding all these complications 
and troubles, the last thirty years have 
witnessed in Roumania the growth of a 
few statesmen who deserve to be com- 
pared with the best. and most honorable 
of any land, and this because they have 
had the courage and virtue to battle 
against a worse enemy than even tyranny, 
namely, indifference and a want of sym- 
pathy. The son of a Roumanian Boyar, 
who a few years ago would have desired 
to fit himself for a post of honor and re- 
sponsibility, was sure to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his family, which was far more 
likely to esteem sons of gay and vicious 
propensities than those desirous of leading 
virtuous and influential lives. His efforts 
to attain to thorough culture were more 
likely to be ridiculed than prized, for why 
spend his time in useless labor, when high 
and profitable offices could quite as easily 
be obtained without all this, by means of 
family influence? He could not count on 
the support of a party, for none such ex- 
isted ; until ten years ago the sole division 
was that of friends or foes of Russia,or adhe- 
rents or opponents of the reigning prince; 
the few intelligent men that cherished 
liberal ideas had no support among the 
Boyars, and the peasants were too deeply 
sunk in ignorance to comprehend or care 
for anything liberal in politics, or if they 
did, they were too ineffete to be danger- 
ous. Thus these few isolated men stood 
completely separated from all but a little 
band of like-minded patriots. But the 
changes and convulsions of the last ten 
years have brought some of these honor- 
able and worthy men into the political 
arena, and to places of influence and 
power. , 

The President of the present ministry 
—Demeter Ghika—is the son of a former 
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ruling prince; in earlier years he was a 
man devoted to pleasures, but in the war 
of the Crimea he entered the political 
arena, and has gained for himself, with 
friend and foe, the reputation of an un- 
selfish patriot, devoted to the interests of 
his country; and he is the more deserving 
of this fame from the fact that by right of 
birth he might claim the privileges of the 
ruler, instead of becoming the unselfish 
and faithful servant of the state. The 
Minister of the interior—Colgolniceano 
—is a very able man, and possesses the 
greatest laboring capacity in the State, 
combined with a tireless energy. His 
foes accuse him of unreliability, but his de- 
termination and skill under Cousa enabled 
him to carry through the rural laws, 
which relieved the peasantry from heavy 
feudal burdens, and to effect the adminis- 
trative union between Moldaviaand Wal- 
lachia. Boeresco, the Minister of justice, 
is celebrated as eminent in his profession, 
and Stourdza, Minister of commerce under 
Cousa, is a man of great culture and ca- 
pacity. Dr. Steege, the son of a German 
apothecary, rose by his ability to the post 
of minister, and now fills the very import- 
ant position of Commissioner of Roumania 
to the Great Powers, These men all re- 
ceived their early training in German 
schools, 

Besides these there are other men, not 
in office, who enjoy the reputation of 
honesty and unselfishness, Minister Bra- 
tiano is one of these; and among this 
group Ion Ghika is most worthy of men- 
tion, His career has been remarkable. 
Twenty-four years ago he was the prin- 
cipal defender of liberal ideas, but was 
wholly unappreciated. In a feeling of 
independence he left Bucharest, and ac- 
cepted a professorship of mathematics in 
the University of Jassy, to prove to his 
family that he was able to secure for 
himself a respectable position and exist- 
ence without the offices that stood open 
to him if he were reconciled with the 
government, After the Crimean war he 
returned to his native city, took an ac- 
tive part in the development of his rising 
country, and became President of the 
first ministry under Prince Charles. 
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The men we have named can scarcely 
be said to belong to a party, for hardly 
any such may be said to exist in the 
strictest sense of the term; the leaders 
group in little coteries, mainly according 
to former distincvions of class. Until the 
war in the Crimea, the ruling princes 
and the grand Boyars had all the power 
in their hands, and political affairs con- 
sisted of family intrigues or endeavors 
for or against Russia, The Peace of 
Paris in 1856 not only dissolved the pro- 
tectorate of Russia, and destroyed its in- 
fluence, but effected a total revolution 
in the position and relations of the Boyars 
of high rank. The choice of Prince 
Cousa from. a family of second rank prac- 
tically abolished the special privilege of 
choosing a prince only from among them, 
and the legal execution of the so-called 
rural laws annihilated their property. 
But few of them had so administered 
their estates that they were prepared to 
meet the hour of trial. Pomp, extrava- 
gance, and gaming had brought most of 
them to debt; they had suffered great 
losses in. the war, and the abolition of 
feudal rights cut off nearly all their in- 
come. The sons of the second and third 
caste of nables, who had formerly been 
dependent on them, but who had lived 
careful lives, and abided their time, now 
stepped into the places that had been 
hitherto exclusively occupied by them. 
The Peace of Paris opened for these a 
new era and the broadest field. Prince 
Cousa effected a coup détat on the 
French model, and the leaders of this 
coterie enjoyed the double advantage of 
breaking the power of the first caste, and 
being at the same time the champions 
of liberty against the old aristocracy. 
But the principal period of their power 
dates from the fall of Cousa, the choice 
of Prince Charles, and the establishment 
of the new constitition, with unlimited 
liberty of the press, and a change of 
ministry, with Bratiano again as presi- 
dent. 

This was so remarkable a political con- 
vulsion and regeneration, that it brought 
every political influence to the surface, 
and many men that, under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances, would never have attained 
to power, even in subordinate positions ; 
but they saw a brilliant career open for 
them by merely adopting the watch- 
word of democracy, and adventurers 
from every quarter flocked in to try 
their fortune. The new ministry was 
obliged to support and elevate them with- 
out testing their capacity or character, for 
there-was a total absence of organic ma- 
terial for the formation of a party; they 
were obliged to collect it from the most 
incongruous elements, It thus appeared 
but a short time ago as if Roumania was 
to be the promised land of democracy ; 
no one thought that only the secondary 
nobles would step in as senators, depu- 
ties, and general officers, or that a real 
democratic party could not exist, because 
the original conditions were not present. 
There were but two classes in the coun- 
try—landowners and peasants—no mid- 
dle class, because industry and commerce 
had been solely in the hands of strangers, 
and thereforenone had been practically 
educated by studies or experience to fill 
the offices, The intelligent and talented 
were by no means hindered, but rather 
advanced in their efforts. These were, 
however, very sparsely scattered. 

But incomplete and inexperienced as 
was the new coalition of all colors that 
desired a new birth of their land, they 
soon arose to power and importance, be- 
cause they began to treat of matters of 
European significance, and thus to draw 
to themselves the attention of European 
governments, They raised the banner 
of nationality through the union of all 
original Roumanians in the adjacent pro- 
vinces of Transylvania, Bukowina, and 
the Banat with the mother province, 
to form a new nation, that the most ad- 
vanced among them proposed to name 
Dacro-Roumania, from the ancient Ro- 
man province of Dacia, which included 
nearly all of this territory. A committee 
was formed in Bucharest which was to 
eommence agitation to this end, and a 
subscription was opened to effect a na- 
tional armament; and this same com- 
mittee was to form a union with other 
committees, to labor for the deliverance 
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of Christians in Turkey. In order to 
agitate the peasantry, that remained 
listless in all this excitement, the ques- 
tion of the possession of land was thrown 
among them like a firebrand, as were 
certain religious questions concerning 
the Jews, which would tend to a Jewish 
persecution, The indifferent ones who 
did not sympathize in this wonderful up- 
heaving were branded as Austrians or 
Hungarians, and officials who held back 
were relieved of their places. 

That this programme was looked upon 
in astonishment by the surrounding 
powers, is a matter of course; and it is 
no wonder, indeed, that it attracted the 
attention of the Great Powers. The ap- 
pointment of Prince Charles of Prussia 
as hereditary prince was a thorn in the 
eyes of both Austria and France; but 
with such aspirations of the new pos- 
sessors of power, the matter was insuf- 
ferable. But many of these hopes were 
the wild ebullitions of men that were un- 
settled by their remarkable success, and 
private protests, with time for reflection, 
served greatly to moderate their de- 
mands, Transylvania has been perma- 
nently annexed to Hungary, and for the 
present Roumania can count securely only 
on her present provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia; these are already united, 
and form the nucleus of a new nation, 
with ample material around it to grow 
upon under favorable circumstances. The 
country that has really gained an enter- 
ing wedge is Prussia, With a Prussian 
Prince on the throne of Roumania, se- 
cretly sympathizing with Prussian in- 
terests, Prussia herself may succeed in 
checkmating her bitter enemies, France 
and Austria, in any endeavor to reap ad- 
vantage from the agitation of the Eastern 
question, This is undoubtedly one pow- 
erful reason why Von Beust finds it so 
difficult to become reconciled to the 
present status, and remain quiet. 

Roumania herself holds just such a po- 
sition as favors her growth into inde- 
pendent nationality, in both a political 
and topographical view of the question. 
There are so many surrounding nations 
that desire to possess her territory, that 
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no arrangement can be made among 
them that will confer any part of it on 
any one of them without an immediate 
outbreak. It is, therefore, a matter of 
necessity for them to permit Roumania 
to proceed with a national development, 
and grow up into an independent self- 
sustaining body, since they cannot divide 
her possessions without a quarrel. And 
then, again, the civilization of Western 
Europe seems to require just such a bul- 
wark between it and the Mohamme- 
danism of the Orient, lying along the 
Danube, which is the grand highway be- 
tween Occident and Orient. It would 
be in all respects a semi-oriental nation- 
ality, forming a most natural and easy 
transition between the Christian West 
and the Ottoman East, And its forma- 
tion seems to be a necessity to its in- 
habitants, who hold a middle position 
between these extremes, and really sym- 
pathize with neither one. But the dan- 
ger of its existence to all parties is the 
strength that it may present in the hour 
of conflict, and the decisive influence 
that it may exert in favor of whatever 
side it chooses to espouse. The inten- 
tion of Roumania is doubtless to take 
advantage of the first opportunity that 
may offer, and profit by the quarrels of 
the great rivals to secure to herself more 
territory, and a clear recognition as an 
independent member of the family of 
nations, ler success, and indeed ex- 
istence, depends on the skill with which 
she plays her part in the struggle; her 
opportunities are doubtless great, but 
her risk is commensurately great also. 
She may be destined to play a grand réle 
in the bloody drama, and come out a 
full-grown nation; or her fate may be 
annihilation by absorption, and a blind 
chance may finally have as much to do 
with the matter as any other power. 

In the present situation, Roumania 
must depend mostly on herself, on ac- 
count of the great jealousy of surrounding 
nations. Austria could not show her the 
least favor without exciting the dangerous 
suspicion of Hungary, Russia, or Turkey. 
Any favor on the part of Hungary would 
lead to the same result in’ regard to the 
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others; and as for Russia and Turkey, 
they watch each other so closely that 
their rivalry is actually uncomfortable to 
Roumania, which fears them both, and 
finds all its actions misconstrued by both. 
Prince Charles is, of course, under the in- 
fluence of Prussia, and is frequently ac- 
cused of being a mere instrument of Bis- 
marck, an assertion which is perhaps 
quite void of truth: but the popular sym- 
pathy is mainly with France, because 
Roumania owes her present independence 
of Russian and Turkish rule largely to 
the Peace of Paris and the influence of 
Napoleon, There is therefore a tendency 
to French customs and an inclination to 
intimate relations with the French Gov- 
ernment, and the French consul exerts a 
marked degree of influence; but this by 
no means amounts to the existence ofa 
French party, as some would desire to 
affirm. Roumania seems to be suspicious 
of all advances from without, and quite 
inclined to depend on herself’ entirely, 
and asks of the outside world the simple 
privilege to be let alone in her present 
peaceful development. 

And in conclusion we now propose 
briefly to allude to one strong element 
in this national development, that will 
perhaps, more than any other, aid in her 
successful consolidation within herself, 
and separation from surrounding and un- 
sympathizing influences. The language 
of a people is the strongest cement that 
can bind them together, and in this regard 
Roumania claims to possess the elixir of 
national life—a language that is totally dif- 
ferent from that of all her neighbors, and 
one bequeathed to her by Roman progen- 
itors; and as Roumania struggles forth 
from her present obscurity she would ap- 
pear to be about to prove that she has had 
a glorious past. This past has not graced 
the historic page, but has retained its 
life in oral tradition, and above all] in the 
language of the land, which in this case, 
as always, proves to be a living chroni- 
cle. 

The Roumanian language, as its name 
indicates, is of Roman origin, and is even 
yet largely composed of Latin elements, 
Philologists have recently bestowed great 
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attention upon it, partly from its claim to. 


be a spoken Latin; and this language cer- 
tainly forms the basis of their tongue, as 
the Latin element pervades their poetry 
and their national life, Since Trajan led 
his cohorts into Dacia—the present Rou- 
mania—the Roman spirit in agriculture 
as in war has moulded their customs and 
schooled their minds. In spite of the 
vicissitudes of time, Roman civilization 
has still a foothold in Roumania, The 
people speak Latin; but it is a singular, 
transformed Latin, in whose features one 
perceives the strongest traces of Asiatic 
light and Oriental grace, which do not, 
however, efface a certain Roman virility. 

The Roymanian language has taken its 
mould from the type of the people. The 
solid element in it, which rules all others, 
is the Latin. Oriental and occidental in- 
fluences have merely given it light and 
shade—the whole is full of wild grace 
and harmonious beauty. The following 
legend of a sort of Mazeppa gallop of a 
fabulous prince and his cohorts, pursued 
by witches, will give us some idea of the 
character of Roumanian poetry :— 

“ Michnea mounts his horse, it trots aud 
flieslike the wind. The forests resound, the 
foliage trembles, the earth shakes. Soon 
the sky is darkened, the hills quake, the 
lightning flashes, the thunder rolls. Now 
Michnea’s horse falls, and the demons 
begin to laungh—and oh, what laughter! 
He lies on the ground, he rises again and 
flies more swiftly than the north wind, 
His sabre, ready for defence, springs to his 
side. On his shoulders he feels wings 
growing, and it seems to him that sharp 
teeth and greedy jaws are tearing his 
garments. But, behold! there is the 
witch, also on horse, swift as the light- 
ning. She overtakes him. She is pale 
and thin, and the plaits of her hair rattle 
on her fleshless bones, The teeth chatter, 
and she pants like an ox. She comes, 
she strikes his horse, it is the Gorgon, 
Oh, what laughter! how the demons 
laugh! Hell laughs, At that moment 
the morning dawn tints the summit of the 
mountains.” 


We give the- extract. partly to show 
the weird and virile character of their 
poetry, and partly to illustrate, by a few 
examples taken from it, its philological 
resemblance to the Latin: ‘ Michnea 
mounts his horse,”—in Roumanian, Mich- 
nea incalleca, ‘It flies like the wind,”— 
Rou. ; Fuge ia ventulu, “ The earth shakes,” 
—Rou. ; Geme pamentula, “The lightning 
flashes,”—Ron. ; Fulgerulu scantica. ‘The 
thunder rolls,”—-Rou. ; Zunetulu bubue, 

It will be seen that the examples given 
are all Latin, especially in the vowels, 
The formation of the words is popular 
Latin. The base is the common dialect 
of the people, not that of Pliny or Trajan, 
but of the shepherds and soldiers. With 
these Latin elements are mingled German 
words as well as Slavonian. The basis 
of the language is thus Roman, on which 
are built the Dacian, the Slavonian, and 
‘the Oriental superstructures, This is the 
speech of about eight millions of peo- 
ple, five millions of whom are now 
united in the junction of the two prov- 
inces of Moldavia and Wallachia; the 
remaining three millions desire to join 
their race in the construction of a new 
nation. The solution of this problem is 
the national task, and its accomplishment 
will tax the best skill and soundest judg- 
ment of its statesmen. We think its 
efforts may claim the sympathy of the 
world, that is now generously extending 
the hand to all struggling nationalities, 
We consider that the world would be 
better off for its existence, as it would 
doubtless be a stepping-stone by which 
western civilization might pursue its way 
to the Orient. It seems at least to start 
in its new race with a will and deter- 
mination, and it certainly contains many 
elements of success, Great revolutions 
must soon occur along the Danube and 
around the shores of the Black Sea, and 
in these mighty changes it seems to us the 
chance is fair that Roumania may con- 
quer an honorable position amongst the 
family of nations, and make good her 
claim and right to develop a new nation- 
ality, and found a new nation, 
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OUR GOSPEL A GIFT TO THE IMAGINATION, 


Tue most unilluminated and least val- 
uable of the Bampton Lecture Volumes 
has been recently published by Mr. Gar- 
bett, under the title, “The Dogmatic 
Faith ;” a title which does about equal 
violence to both the terms of which it is 
compounded, For the Gospel is no dog- 
ma, and if it were, could not be a faith. 
The word dogma indicates in its etymol- 
ogy, and supposes in its common uses, a 
something thought; it is opinion offered 
to opinion, as having a standard right; 
whereas the gospel is a revelation made 
up of fact, and form, and figure, and of- 
fered as a presentation to faith. It calls 
itself indeed “the faith,” and he infers 
at once that, since it is an “ authoritative 
faith,” it must be dogmatic. Whereas 
all truth has this attribute of authority, 
though it does not follow that it has such 
kind of authority as allows it to be no 
faith at all; viz., dogma, What is given 
to faith is put forth in some fact-form or 
symbol, to be interpreted by imaginative 
insight, or the discerning power of faith, 
What is given to opinion is given to the 
notional understanding. One imports 
liberty, and the other a certain dictational 
right as respects thinking. In one there 
is a perceiving by trust and the soul- 
welcome of trust; the other is a notional 
perceiving or thinking, without perhaps 
any soul-welcome at all. In his treatise 
therefore on the Dogmatic Faith, we are 
not surprised to find that Mr. G, is rather 
mixing ideas than clearing them, con- 
founding also things to be spiritually dis- 
cerned, with things logically reasoned, or 
ecclesiastically determined, 

His argument is principally concerned 
in removing “six,” opposing claims, or 
points maintained. Whether he succeeds 
or not is a matter of small consequence, 
for he would not prove his doctrine if 
he should. Just that after alf may be a 
fact, which, by a certain remarkable fa- 
tality, he assumes is not; for he ventures 
strangely on the affirmation, that the op- 
posers of theoretic dogmatism in our 
day, “do not rest on any allegation of 


inaccuracy in the process of formulating 
truth, but on objections against the ex- 
istence and certainty of the truth itself.” 
Exactly contrary to which, it will be seen 
that, on this question of a possible “ ac- 
curacy in formulating truth,” in distine- 
tion from ‘the existence and certainty 
of truth,” everything, in the issue he 
makes, most emphatically depends. He 
supposes himself that there is to be a 
formulating process; which is a virtual 
concession that the gospel is not the com- 
plete dogma. And the precise difficulty 
here to be encountered is that no such 
process of accuracy in “ formulating ” the 
dogma, as permits.a pos-ible hope of suc- 
cess, is provided by human language. As 
he himself conceives, dogma is “the 
settled and positive truth stated in words 
sharply defined ;” or again, more exactly 
still, “a settled and certain truth, an at- 
tained resting-place for belief, from which, 
as from the maxims of mathematical 
science, we may confidently argue "— 
just what everybody knows has never 
yet been found. And could he simply 
call it opinion, he would see at once, that 
there has been no end to opinions un- 
der it and against it. Dogma has been 
always going to be, or just about to be 
settled, by some new school or teacher, 
yet in fact never is. If we could possibly 
think out a gospel, we could not frame it 
and phrase it in language, so as to make 
a finality of what we think. For we 
have no language for opinions, in moral 
and religious matters, that is not com- 
pounded in forms and figures, which are 
only images, and not exact notations for 
what they represent. They are good for 
the uses of faith and, in fact, more won- 
drously significant and sufficient in that 
manner, but they have no such deter- 
minate property as permits them toserve 
the uses of dogma, 

I propose, in these sugyestions, no 
formal controversy with Mr. Garbett’s 
book, I only refer to it in the way ot 
introducing a presentation as nearly op- 
posite as may be, at the point here stated, 
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What I am going to advance will hold 
equally well in all matters of philosophic 
speculation; but, to simplify the argu- 
ment, I propose to confine my illustra- 
tions within the ranges, for the most part, 
of the Christian truth, 


I shall endeavor to exhibit, as far as I 
can in the restricted limits of this article, 
the fact that our Christian gospel is a 
Gift more especially to the human Ima- 
gination. It offers itself first of all and 
principally to the interpretative imagin- 
ings and discernings of faith, never, save 
in that manner, to the constructive pro- 
cesses of logic and speculative opinion. 
It is, in one sense, pictorial; its every line 
or lineament is traced in some image or 
metaphor, and by no possible ingenuity 
can it be gotten away from metaphor; 
for as certainly as one metaphoric image 
is escaped by a definition, another will be 
taken up, and must be, to fill its place in 
the definition itself. Mathematical lan- 
guage is a scheme of exact notation; all 
words that are names of mere physical 
acts and objects are literal, and even ani- 
mals can, so far, learn their own names 
and the meaning of many acts done or 
commanded, But no animal ever under- 
stood a metaphor; that belongs to intel- 
ligence, and to man as acreature of intel- 
ligence; being a power to see, in all 
images, the faces of truth, and take 
their sense, or read [intus lego] their 
meaning, when thrown up in language 
before the imagination. 

Every word is a figure called in to 
serve a metaphoric use, in virtue of the 
fact that it has a physical base naturally 
significant of the spiritual truth or mean- 
ing it is used metaphorically to express. 
Physical bases are the timber, in this 
manner, of all mental language, and are 
generally traced in the etymologies of 
the dictionaries ; though sometimes they 
are lost and cannot be traced. And it 
is not merely the verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
that carry these metaphoric uses, but 
their very grammar of relationship, as 
they are found originally in space them- 
selves, is also framed in terms of space 
by the little words called prepositions, 
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which show their spatial images in their 
faces, up, down, by, through, to, under, 
from, beyond, and the like. The whole 
web of speech is curiously woven meta- 
phor, and we are able to talk out our 
thoughts in it—never one of them visible 
—by throwing out metaphoric images 
in metaphoric grammar, so as to give 
them expression. 

Let us go back now and take our les. 
son at the type history of the Scriptures, 
The temple, and the whole temple service, 
—the sacrifices, lustrations of blood, pu- 
rifyings, and the like—was a figure, an 
apostle declares, for the time then pres- 
ent. Hig word here is mapaGoay [par- 
able.] Sometimes he uses the word image, 
sometimes ensample, and oftener the 
word type, but they all mean nearly the 
same thing. And here it is that we 
come upon the curiously fantastic type- 
learning, which figures so conspicuously 
in the sermons, commentaries, and theo- 
logic treatises of the former time. It is 
only fit subject of mirth, when it assumes 
that the types were given to signify to 
the ages that received them the great 
living truths of Christianity, and not to 
be vehicle and metaphor, afterward, for 
them, when they should arrive. These 
types, patterns, shadows, images, parables, 
ensamples, or whatever else they were 
called, are simply bases of words prepared 
to serve as metaphors of the new salva- 
tion, when it should come. And for this 
purpose, in part, the altar service was 
instituted; for the gospel grace was to 
be a grace supernatural, and there were 
no types, no bases of words in nature, 
that could serve the necessary metaphoric 
uses, All the natural metaphors were 
in a lower field of significance, and all 
mere natural language fell short of the 
mark, : 

It may occur to some as an objection, 
that the apostle says “a figure for thie 
time then present.” But he means “for 
the time then present,” only in the sense 
that in using the altar-rites, or rites of 
sacrifice, for their liturgy of worship, the 
men of old were brought into faiths, 
repentances, and tempers analogical to 
those of the gospel grace. He does not 
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mean that they saw Christianity and the 
gospel grace typified and foreshadowed 
jn their rites. Not even the prophets 
themselves understood any such thing, 
but “were searching what, and what 
manner of time, the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify.” These 
men of old were in the patterns of the 


_ heavenly things, not in the heavenly 


things themselves, Their rites were the 
bases of words some time to be used as 
metaphors of the Christian grace, but they 
did not see, as yet, what things the meta- 
phors were going to express. They lived 
in the shadow of good things to come, 
but not in the very import of them, 


But we must look into language itself 
and see how the great revelation of God 
iscoming and tocome. First of all, it is 
impossible, as we have seen already, that 
any terms of language for mental notions, 
things of the spirit, unseen worlds, be- 
ings invisible, should ever exist, save as 
there are physical images found to serve as 
metaphoric bases of the necessary words; 
for we cannot show them to the eye, and 
then name them, as we do acts or objects 
visible ; we can only hint them by figures, 
or objects, metaphorically significant of 
them. And so we see beforehand, that 
all the truths of religion are going to be 
given to men by images; so that all God's 
truth will come as to the imagination. 
Hence the necessity of the old physical 
religion to prepare draperies and figures 
for the new. Hence, also, when we 
come to the new, we are constantly met, 
we perhaps know not why, or how, by 
images taken from the old, in a way that 
seems half fanciful and curiously mystical. 
Adam is the figure of him that was tocome, 
the second Adam, because he (Christ) 
was to be the head, correspondently, of 
aspiritual generation. Christ is David, 
Melchizedek, high priest, the spiritual 
Rock, a prophet like unto Moses, and I 
know not what beside, John the Baptist 
is Elias that was to come. In the same 
manner, heaven is a paradise or garden, 
or a new Jerusalem, or a state of glori- 
ous city life in God, and the new society 
of grace is to be the kingdom of God, or 
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the kingdom of heaven, and Christ him- 
self, Messiah, that is, king. All the past 
is taken up as metaphor for all the future. 
All these things, we are to say, happened 
unto us for ensamples, that is, types for 
the expression of our higher truth. 

And so we are questioning often about 
the credibility of a double meaning in 
Scripture; as if it were a thing fanciful 
beyond belief. Whereas the meanings 
double and redouble as often as new ty- 
pologies are made ready. The spiritual 
comes out of the physical, and the more 
spiritual out of the less; just because one 
thing is ready for the expression of ano- 
ther, and stillanather. There is nothing 
fantastical in it, but it comes to pass under 
a fixed law of language—all language, 
even the most common—even as a stalk 
of corn pushes out leaf from within leaf, 
by a growth that is its unsheathing. 

Every dictionary shows the unsheath- 
ing process always going on—meanings 
coming out of meanings, and second 
senses doubling upon first, and third upon 
second, and so every symbol breeding 
families of meanings on to the tenth or 
twentieth, and saying always, in the 
Scripture way, “ that so it might be ful- 
filled.” This fulfillingis no Scripture con- 
ceit, but is the systematic fact of language 
itself. 

We shall get further insight into this 
matter by just considering the state of 
mind a prophet is in when he writes. 
He is lifted by his inspiration into a 
state of high beholding, as regards some 
matter which is to be the particular sub- 
ject of his testimony ; and the divine per- 
ceptiveness thus quickened in him—so 
far the particular matter he sees—will be 
the specially God-given import of his 
message. Then he is to conceive, ex- 
press, set forth in words for himself, 
what is inhis beholding. But he cannot 
testify anything unknown, we see at 
once, save by images taken from the 
known. Suppose him to be set in some 
high pose of seership that really relates, 
if he could say it, to our new western 
world, and the new day some time here 
to be seen. He cannot say America, for 
that is a name not known as Grecia was. 
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If he says beyond sea, it would only 
mean outside of the pillars of Hercules or 
Gibraltar Rock. He cannot seize on images 
in the Gulf Stream, or the Mammoth 
Cave, or Niagara, or the great lakes, 
or the forests, or the prairies, or the 
rivers, or the fierce, wild warriors of the 
woods. He has not an image distinctly 
American in his whole stock. What, 
then, can he say? Manilestly nothing; 
because he has nothing in which to say it. 
“‘ Possibly some of Isaiah’s pictures of the 
Isles waiting for God,” and “the ships 
of Tarshish, bringing sons from afar, and 
silver and gold with them,” may have a 
look this way, taking old Tarshish for a 
figure, but we can never know. Under 
this same law, we have the fact of crea- 
tion, as given in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, beautifully illustrated. No human 
. spectator saw the creation, and the only 
way in which it could ever be reported 
was by a kind of prophecy backward. 
Some great prophet soul, we may ima- 
gine, coasting round the work of God in 
a power of holy insight, or divine behold- 
ing, framed, as it were, his own divine 
conception of the fact as progressive, 
drawing itself on by irregular, indefinite 
stages—no matter how long or short, or 
even how many—and, to set the stages 
forth, he caught up the natural time- 
spacing symbol of days, and made up a 
chapter of progressions that took a week 
of days before it was finished. To con- 
ceive anything more pitiful than the 
grubbing literalism tht cannot think of 
days going thus into metaphor, because 
they are in the Almanac, would, I think, be 
difficult. Was there evera case for meta- 
phor more easily discernible beforehand ? 
We perceive in these illustrations, how 
every revelator and teacher of things spir- 
itual, or things future, gets, and must get, 
his power to express the unknown by 
drawing images and figures from the 
known. Ashe must portray the new world 
by some old image of a Tarshish in the 
sea, or by some other like symbol, if 
he does it at all, or the creation by the 
spacing figure of days, or heaven by the 
image of a paradise, or a great city, Jeru- 
salem so it must be with everything. 
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Thus if God is to be revealed Himself 
he has already thrown out symbols for it, 
filling the creation fill of them, and these 
will all be played into metaphor. The 
day will be his image, the sea, the great 
rock’s shadow, the earthquake, the dew, 
the fatherhood care of the thild and the 
raven and the feeble folk of the conies— 
all that the creation is and contains, in all 
depths, and heights, and latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of space,—everything expresses 
God by some image that is fit, as far as it 
goes. “Day unto day uttereth speech, 
night unto night showeth forth knowl- 
edge.” Metaphor on metaphor crowds the 
earth and the skies, bearing each a face that 
envisages the Eternal Mind whose word or 
wording forth it isto be. Again he takesa 
particular people into covenant specially 
with himself, just in order to make their 
public history the Providential metaphor, 
so to speak, of his rulership and redeem- 
ing teachership, leading them on and 
about by his discipline, and raising light 
and shade as between them and the 
other world-kingdoms of the false gods 
about them, to set himself in relief as the 
true Lord of all. And then, following 
still the same law of expression by out- 
ward fact and image, he crowns the 
revelation process by the incarnate life 
and life-story of his Son, erecting on 
earth a supernatural kingdom to govern 
the world in the interest of his super- 
natural redemption. And if we do not 
take the word in some light, frivolous, 
merely rhetorician way, we can say 
nothing of Christ so comprehensively 
adequate as to call him the metaphor of 
God—God's last metaphor. And when 
we have gotten all the metaphoric mean- 
ings of his life and death, all that is ex- 
pressed and bodied in his person, of God's 
saving help, and new-creating, sin-forgiv- 
ing, reconciling love, the sooner we dis- 
miss all speculations on the literalities of 
his incarnate miracles, his derivation, the 
composition of his person, his suffering,— 
plainly transcendent as regards our pos- 
sible understanding,—the wiser shall we 
be in our discipleship. We shall have 
him as the express image of God's per- 
son. We shall have the light of the 
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knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Beholding in him 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, we 
shall be changed into the same image. 
The metaphoric contents are ours, and 
beyond that nothing is given. 

Going om then to matters of spiritual 
use and experience, in what we call the 
doctrine of his gospel, we have this 
given also to the imagination in terms of 
metaphor. As far back as the days of 
Abraham and Moses, words and images 
for this kind of use were very scantily 
provided, Even prayer was best de- 
scribed as a wrestling match, The pro- 
phets found images more nearly sufficient. 
And when Christ came, great images were 
evoked that never had been used before. 
He was called a door to be entered, a 
bread from heaven to be fed upon, a 
water of life to quench the thirst, life, 
way, shepherd, healer, teacher, master, 
king, and rock. And when the very 
point of a new life begun is to be ex- 
plained or expounded, he draws on the 
well-known fact of proselyte baptism and 
calls it regeneration—“ Art thou a master 
in Israel and knowest not these things?” 
have you not seen the Gentile proselyte, 
before unclean, washed by a baptism and 
so regenerated, born over,—naturalized, 
we say,—in Israel? So the unclean soul 
of sin, born of water and the Spirit, is en- 
tered, as a spiritually new man, into the 
kingdom of God, The great experience 
wrought is imaged thus, how beautifully 
and comprehensively, as a change from 
the unclean to the clean; and so the soul 
that was alien from God is inducted into 
citizenship in God's everlasting kingdom. 
No finest words of analysis and psycho- 
logic statement could describe the great 
mystery of the Spirit half as effectively. 
So, in the same chapter, the same thing 
is set forth under the image of the ser- 
pent lifted up in the wildernesss, ‘ Look 
unto me,” says the Great Teacher now 
to be lifted up, “and, by that fixed be- 
holding of your faith, the sin-plague in 
you shall be healed.” That plague in its 
secret working, that healing in its secret 
cure,—who shall describe it psychologi- 
cally, even as this simple image does by 
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its metaphoric use. Both these images, 
however, of regeneration and of spiritual 
healing were impossible before the min- 
istry of Providence had prepared them. 
They came late because they could not 
come before. 

The same again was true of the great 
reconciliation, or atonement, in Christ's 
life and death. Plainly there was here 
no lamb, no fire, no altar, no literal sac- 
rifice, There was a blood of murder, but 
no rite in blood, no sprinkling, no kind of 
lustral ceremony. And yet all these 
things are here as in metaphor, and are 
meant to be. One great object of the old 
ritual was to prepare these images, and 
get them ready, as a higher language, for 
the supernatural truth, The people of 
the law were put in training under these 
patterns of the heavenly things, till the 
very mind of their nation should be 
stocked with images and metaphors 
thence derived for the heavenly things 
themselves. Who could ever have con- 
ceived the ministry and death of Jesus 
in these words of atonement, sacrifice, 
and cleansing, whose mind had not first 
been Judaized in the stock images of its 
thinking? Suppose, for example, that 
some gifted Greek, having a soul con- 
figured to Plato’s methods and ideas, had 
been with Christ, as Peter was, all through 
his. life, and then, after his death, had 
written his epistle to expound him and 
his religion to the world. What could 
he have said of him more adequate than 
to set him forth as a beautiful and wise 
character, doing wonders by his power; 
a friend of the poor, a healer of the sick, 
patient of contradiction, submissive to 
enemies, meek, true, the ever good, the 
perfect fair. That he has done anything 
which can be called his sacrifice, anything 
to recompose the breach of sin, or to re- 
concile the world to God, will not occur 
to him, and he has no words to speak of 
any such thing. Not one matter most 
distinctively prominent in Christ’s work, 
as expounded by his apostles—filling out 
in metaphoric glory all the terms of the 
altar—could have been given, or even 
thought by him, All the better, many 
will now say; we shall gladly be rid of 
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all such altar figures; for it is too late in 
the day to be making Hebrews of us 
now. But suppose it should happen to 
be true that the All-wise God made 
Hebrews partly for this very thing, to 
bring figures into speech that Greeks and 
Saxons had not; that so he might give 
to the world the perfectly transcendent, 
supernatural matter of a grace that reaches 
high enough to cover and compose the re- 
lations of men to his government—a grace 
of reconciliation, Call the words “old 
clothes,” then, of the Hebrews, putting 
what contempt we may upon them, still 
they are such types and metaphors of 
God’s mercy as he has been able to pre- 
pare, and Christ is in them as in * glorious 
apparel!” Why, to say “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” signifies, in the heart's 
uses, more than whole volumes of palaver 
in any possible words of natural language. 
No living disciple, having once gotten 
the sense of these types of the altar, will 
ever try to get his gospel out of them, 
and preach it in the common terms of 
language. Quite as certainly will he 
never try, having once gotten their mean- 
ing, to hold them literally—Christ made 
literally sin for us, a literal Lamb, literal 
sacrifice, bleeding literally for the uses of 
his blood. But he will want them as the 
dear interpreters and equivalents of God’s 
mercy in the cross, putting himself be- 
fore them to read, and read again, and 
drink, and drink again, their full divine 
meanings into his soul. Beholding more 
truths in their faces than all the contrived 
theories and speculated propositions of 
schools, he will stay fast by them, or in 
them, wanting never to get clear of them, 
or away from the dear and still more dear 
impression of their power. 

So far on our way in discovering the 
close relationship of God's revelations 
and the inlet function of imagination to 
which they are given, I cannot do more, 
in this part of the subject, than simply 
to generalize the argument, by just calling 
attention to the fact, that so great a part 
of our Bible is made up of compositions 
that are essentially poetic—nearly all of 
it, except the parts rigidly historic, or 
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didactic, and even these have their prose 
largely sprinkled with poetry. History 
itself, in fact, is but a kind of figure, 
having its greatest value, not in what it 
is, but in what it signifies, Besides, the 
Scripture books most nearly theologic are 
handling truths every moment, as we see 
ata glance by their images. How didactic 
are the parables, and yet they are only 
metaphors drawn out. In the same way 
the disciples are God’s living epistles, 
temples of the Holy Ghost, cities on hills, 
working as servants, running as in races, 
beholding asin glasses—every single point 
of instruction comes out in some meta- 
phor, so that we may safely challenge the 
specification of one that does not. And 
when we look into the argumentations 
we find them also hanging on figures of 
speech, such as law, circumcision, heart, 
grace, kingdom, life, motions of sins, lib- 
erty, flesh, Take up the chapters of Paul 
that are most closely reasoned—the fifth 
to the ninth, for example, of the Epistle 
to the Romans—and the scholar’s eye, if 
not the common reader’s, will discover 
some metaphor showing its face, and 
turning the current of meaning, in every 


sentence, and in almost every principal . 


word, Nay, it will be seen that even the 
little prepositions are struggling as hard 
in the metaphoric revelations as any of 
the other images concerned. Thus when 
we read “of many offences unto justifi- 
cation;” “dead to the law by the body 
of Christ ;” “ through righteousness, unto 
eternal life;” “of faith that it might be 
by grace ;” we see the meanings hanging 
quite as visibly on these little words as 
on'the more prominent, and we go back, 
as it were, to their spatial images, be- 
fore we get the meanings hitched in fit 
relationship. In as many as two cases 
they occur in triads, where some of our 
subtlest interpreters discover, as they 
think, affinities that tally secretly with 
the higher relativities of trinity—“ For 
of him, and through him, and to him;” 
“One God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
So strikingly is it shown us, everywhere 
on the face of Scripture, that it is a gift 
in metaphor to the world’s imagination. 
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Only, God forbid, that when we draw 
ourselves out on this conclusion, we be 
understood to mean by the imagination 
what the rhetoricians teach, in the girlish 
definitions of their criticism. They de- 
scribe it as a kind of ornamental, mind's- 
milliner faculty, that excels in the tricking 
out of subjects in high-wrought meta- 
phoric draperies, and such they call “im- 
aginative writing.” As I am speaking 
here, the imagination has nothing to do 
with ornament, It is that which dawns 
in beauty like the day, because the day 
is in it; that power in human bosoms 
which’ reads the types of the creation, 
beholding the stamps of God’s meanings 
in their faces; the power that distin- 
guishes truths in their images, and seizes 
hold of images for the expression of 
truths, So that a free, great soul, when 
it is charged with thoughts so high, and 
fresh beholdings in such vigor of life, that 
it cannot find how to express itself other- 
wise, does it by images and metaphors in 
flame, that somehow body the meaning 
to imaginative apprehension, 






Holding now this view of truth as pre- 
senting itself always by images meta- 
phorically significant, never by any other 
possible means or media, it is very clear 
that all our modes of use and processes of 
interpretation must be powerfully affected 
by such a discovery. 

First of all it must follow, as a princi- 
pal consequence, that truth is to be got- 
ten, by aright beholding of the forms, or 
images, by which it is expressed. In- 
genuity will miss it by overdoing; mere 
industry will do scarcely more than mud- 
dle it; only candor, a graciously open, 
clean candor will find it. We can take 
the sense of its images, only by offering 
aperfectly receptive imagination to them, 
a plate to fall upon that is flavored by no 
partisanship, corrugated by no bigotry, 
blotched by no prejudice or passion, 
warped by noself-will, There is nothing 
we cannot make out of them, by a very 
little abuse, or perversity. They are in- 
necent people who can never vindicate 
themselves when wronged, further than 
to simply stand and wait for a more in- 
Vor. X.—11 
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genuous beholding. And it is to be a very 
great part of our honor and advantage in 
the truth, that we have it by the clean 
docility and noble reverence that make us 
capable of it. We shall not be afraid of 
worshipping its'images; for they are not 
graven images, but faces that express the 
truth because they are faces of God. We 
want, in fact, as a first condition, a mind 
so given to truth, that our love and rever- 
ence shall open all our sympathies to 
it, and quite indispose us to any violent 
practice on its terms. 

All mere logically constructive practice 
on them, twisting meanings into them, 
or out of them that are only deducible 
from their forms and are no part of their 
real significance, must be jealously re- 
strained. Nicodemus was falling straight- 
way into this kind of mischief, when the 
words “born again” put him on asking, 
whether a man can be born of his mother 
a second time? It was in the form of the 
words, but how far off from their mean- 
ing! So, when it is declared that God is 
a rock, and that God is a river, what fol- 
lows, since things that are equal to the 
same things are, in strict logic, equal to 
one another, but that a rock is a river? 
Meantime God was not declared to be 
either rock or river, except in a very 
partial, metaphoric way. In the same 
way Christ is called a priest, and a sacri- 
fice, and it follows in good logic that « 
priest is a sacrifice. Nobody happens, it 
is true, to have reasoned in just this man- 
ner, but how many do reason that, being 
called a priest and a sacrifice, he must be 
exactly both in the sense of the ritual; 
when, in fact, he is neither priest: nor 
sacrifice, save in such a sense as. these 
words, taken as metaphors, are- able 
to convey. Nothing is to be. gotten 
ever, by spinning conclusions out: of. the 
mere forms or images of truth, but mis- 
chief and delusion, And the record of 
religion is full of just this kind? of delu- 
sion. All mere legical handlings are 
vicious, unless they are so far qualified by 
insight that insight gives the-trath, and 
then, of course, they are not: wanted. 
Indeed, there is nothing in. whieh the 
world is so miserably cheated, as in the 
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admiration it yields to what is most logi- 
cally deductive concerning moral and re- 
ligious questions. It is even the worst 
kind of fault, unless it be only meant, as 
it often is when we say it, that they are 
written with true. intellectual insight— 
which is a very different matter. 

But we must have a theology, some 
will say; how can religion or religious 
truth get body, or any firm hold of the 
world, withoufatheology? And what is 
theology? It is very commonly suppos- 
ed to be a speculated system of doctrine, 
drawn out in propositions that are clear 
of all metaphor, and are stated in terms 
that have finally obtained a literal and 
exact sense. But no such system is pos- 
sible, for the very plain reason that we 
have nosuch terms, We have agreat many 
words that have lost their roots, or have 
come to be so far staled by use that the 
figures in their bases do not obtrude them- 
selyes on our notice. Butif we suppose, as 
we very commonly do, in all the logical 
uses of speculation, that they have be- 
come exact coins, or algebraic notations 
for the ideas represented by them, we 
are ina great mistake. When they are 
framed into propositions there is always 
some element of figure in the other words 
conjoined, or in the grammar of their 
prepositions, which makes a figure of the 
sentences constructed, If there is any- 
thing we miss in the really supreme 
merit of Professor Whitney’s late book 
on language, it is a chapter showing at 
what point the constructive processes of 
language leave it, as regards the possi- 
bilities of an exact notation, for the uses 
of moral and religious speculation, His 
beautiful analysis and fine critical per- 
ception would have shown us, I have no 
question, that theologic and moral sci- 
ence are about as deep in metaphor as 
prophecy and poetry themselves. 

Some years ago one of our most bril- 
liant, most esteemed teachers of theology 
published a discourse on “ The Theology 
of the Intellect and the Feeling,” mean- 
ing, it will be seen, by the Feeling, that 
which feels, or takes the poetic sense of 
figures and images; the same that I am 
calling here the Imagination. But the 
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Intellect, he conceives, comes in, after all 
such vague presences or presentations to 
the feeling, gathers up the varieties, elimi- 
nates the contrarieties, and puts down in 
the terms of an exact language the rea! 
Christian doctrine. Taking, for exam 
ple, the manifold various terms and fig- 
ures employed in the metaphoric draper- 
ies of Scripture language relating to the 
beginning of a new life,—“ repent,” “ be- 
lieve,” “make you a new heart,” “be 
converted,” “born again,”—“ the intel- 
lect,” he says, ‘‘educes light from the 
collision of these repugnant phrases, and 
then modifies and reconciles them into the 
doctrine ”—fliteral now, exact, full made 
theology]—* that the character of our race 
needs an essential transformation, by an in- 
terposed influence from God.” It does not 
appear to be observed, that this very sen- 
tence, which affirms the great, inevitable, 
scientific truth of regeneration, is itself 
packed full of figures and images, and is, 
in fact, interpretable only with more dif- 
ficulty and more ambiguity than any and 
all the figures proposed to be resolved by 
it. Thus, for a first metaphor, we have 
“ character,” and what is character? 
Literally it is mark, or distinction, Then 
naturally it is one thing, morally another, 
spiritually another, Is it external? isit 
internal? is it made up of acts and hab- 
its? is it the general purpose of the 
man? or is it a birth into good affections 
by the Spirit of God? or is it both? 
There is almost nothing we conceive so 
variously, and unsteadily, and advance 
upon by so many rectilications, even to 
the end of life, as this matter of char- 
acter. ‘ Needs,” and by what kind of 
necessity ? Is itin the sense that we have 
full capacity which, in our perversity, we 
will not use? or in the sense that we 
have no capacity ? or that we have a re- 
ceptive, or a partly receptive and partly 
active capacity? Do we need the change 
before believing, or after believing, or by 
and through believing? “ Essential trans- 
Jormation.” Here we have two figures 
dead enough to be packed together, and 
which yet, if they were -less dead, could 
hardly be joined at all. One relates to 
what is inmost, viz., to what is in the 
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essence of a thing, and the other to what 
is outmost, the form ofa thing. In what 
sense then essential? ‘in what a trans- 
formation? In how many senses lighter 
and deeper can the words be taken ?“ Jn- 
terposed influence ;” first a word of pose 
or position; secondly, a word of motion, 
or flow. And what is ‘the inflow or in- 
fluence, and what is it posited between ? 
The Gospel revelation by Christ’s life 
and death is one mode of influence; the 


-power of the Spirit is another; the power 


of sacraments another; the human ex- 
ample of Jesus another. The influence 
may be summed up in truth, or it may be 
God's direct agency one side of truth, 
Could we but settle this one word influ- 
ence alone, aboutall the great church con- 
troversies of eighteen centuries would be 
settled. “ From”—in what sense from? 
Is it by God from without? or by God 
within? is it by God directly, or by 
God meiially, as in the Gospel? or is it 
only from God as the source in whatever 
manner? Now Ido not mean that’know- 
ing who the author of this general propo- 
sition is, we have so many doubts about 
his meaning in it, but ‘that, brmging to it 
all the beliefs and misbetiefs of the world 
and the age, we have all these, and a 
fall thousand other questions raised by it. 
In oneview it may be'true that it “ educes 
light;” at any rate ‘there may be usesina 
proposition thus generalized; and yet it 
was possible to be made, only because 
the words were staled in so many am- 
biguities. And all the terms of theology 
are under the same conditions. We think 
we are coming down, perhaps, on exact 
statements, because we are coming down 
upon words that forget their figures, and 
yet the propositions are all woven up in 
figures, and cover ambiguities only the 
more subtle that we do not see them. 
But we must have science, some will 
remember—is there any hope for theo- 
logic science left? None at all, I answer 
most unequivocally. Human language is 
a gift to the imagination so essentially 
metaphoric, warp and woof, that it has 
no exact blocks of meaning to build a 
science of. Who would ever think or 
building up a science of Homer, Shake- 
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spear, Milton? And the Bible is not a 
whit less poetic, ora whit less metaphoric, 
or a particle less difficult ‘to be proposi- 
tionized in ‘the terms of the understand- 
ing. Shall we then have nothing to an- 
swer, when ‘the sweeping question is put, 
why philosophy and every other study 
should make advances, and theology be 
only spinning ts old circles, and revising 
and ‘Te-revising its old problems? It 
must be enough to answer that philos- 
ophy, metaphysical philosophy, having 
only metaphor’to work in, is under ex- 
actly the same limitation; that it is al- 
ways backing. and filling, and turning, 
and returning, in the same manner; that 
nobody can name a single ‘question that 
has ever been settled by all the sys 
tems it has built and the newly contrived 
nomenclatures it hasinvented. Working 
always in metaphors, and fooling itself 
how commonly by metaphor, ‘it gets a 
valuable gymnastic in words, and pre- 
pares to a more full and many-sided con- 
ception of words. So far itis fruitful-and 
good, and just:so far also is'the ‘scientific 
labor of theology. After all‘it ‘is simple 
insight'in both, and not ‘speculation, that 
has the true discernmerit. Words give 
up their deepest, truest meaning, only 
when they are read as images of the 
same, 

But we must have definitions, it will be 
urged, else we cannot be sure what we 
mean by our words, and when we have 
the definitions, why can we not have 
science? But if we mean by definitions 
an exact literal measurement of ideas, no 
such thing is possible. In what we call 
our definitions, whether in theology, or 
moral philosophy, we only put one set of 
metaphors in place of another, and, if we 
understand ourselves, there may be a 
certain use in doing it, even as there is in 
shifting our weight upon the other ‘leg 
—perhaps we make ourselves more in- 
telligible by doing it. And yet 'there’is 
a very great imposture lurking almost 
always in these definitions. Thus if I 
may define a definition, the ‘very word 
shows it to be a bounding off; where it 
happens, not unlikely, that a whole 
heaven’s breadth of ‘meaning.is bounded 
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out and lost; where again, secondly, it 
results that the narrow part bounded in, 
and cleared of all grand overplus of 
meaning, is just as much diminished as it 
is made more clear and certain; and 
thirdly, that what one has bounded out 
another will have bounded in, either in 
whole or in part; whereupon debates 
begin, and schools and sects arise, cling- 
ing to their several half-truths and doing 
fierce battle for them, And probably 
another and still worse result will appear; 
for the generous broad natures that were 
going to be captivated by truth’s free 
images, having them now defined and set 
in propositional statements, will how 
often be offended by their narrow theo- 
logic look, and reject them utterly. 
Nothing makes infidels more surely than 
the spinning, splitting, nerveless refine- 
ments of theology. This endeavor, al- 
ways going on, to get the truths of reli- 
gion away from the imagination, into pro- 
positions of the speculative understand- 
ing, makes a most dreary and sad history 
—a history of divisions, recriminations, 
famishings, vanishings, and general un- 
charitableness, Lively, full, fresh, free 
as they were, the definitions commonly 
cut off their wings and reduce them to 
mere pebbles of significance. Before they 
were plants alive and in flower, now the 
flavors are gone, the juices dried, and the 
skeleton parts packed away and classified 
in the dry herbarium called theology, 
We deplore how often, with how great 
concern, and with prayers to God in 
which we wrestle heavily, our manifold 
sects and divisions. We turn the matter 
every. way, contriving new platforms and 
better articles of dogma, and commonly 
find that, instead of gathering ourselves 
into a new and more complete unity, we 
have only raised new sects and aggra- 
vated the previous distractions. And 
yet many cannot conceive that the gospel 
is a faith—only in that way to be re- 
ceived—and so the bond of unity. They 
are going still to think out a gospel, as- 
suming that the Church has no other 
hope, as regards this matter, but in the 
completing of a scientific theology ; which 
will probably be accomplished about the 
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same time that words are substituted by 
algebraic notations, and poetry reduced 
to the methods of the calculus, or the 
logarithmic tables, There was never a 
hope wider of reason, The solar system 
will die before either that or the hope of 
a complete philosophy is accomplished. 
No, we must go back to words, and com- 
pose our differences in them as:they are, 
exploring them more by our faith, and 
less by our speculative thinking. Havy- 
ing them as a gift to the imagination, we 
must stay in them as such, and feel out 
our agreement there in a common trust, 
and love, and worship. 

See how it is with our two great 
schools or sects called Calvinism and 
Arminianism. The points at issue in the 
propositional methods of their theology 
are forever unreconcilable. They stand 
over against each other like Gerizim and 
Ebal. And yet they have a perfect un- 
derstanding when they pray together, 
because they pray their faith out through 
their imaginative forms, and drop the 
word-logic forms of the Babel they be- 
fore were building. 

Again, we have a grand fundamental 
and most practical truth that we call 
trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
one God, These three images are God 
as delivered to the imagination, and the 
grammatic threeness in which they stand 
is a truth in metaphor, even as the gram- 
matic personalities are metaphoric and 
not literal persons; and the God-idea, 
figured under these relativities, obtains, in 
the resulting mystery, the largest, fresh- 
est, liveliest impression possible. In what 
manner, at what point, the unity and 
plurality meet, we may never know. 
We only know that the unity is absolute 
and eternal, and the threeness, either a 
necessary incident of God’s revelations, or 
of his own self-conscious activities con- 
sidered as the revelation of himself to 
himself; in either case eternal. We also 
know that using the three freely as the 
mind’s necessary instrumentations—all 
speculation apart—we have God as he 
is, and coalesce in himas in perfect unity. 
But we cannot rest in this, we must be 
wiser; so we begin to speculate and 
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make up a theology. Have we not three 
persons here, represented by the personal 
pronouns of grammar? And what are 
persons but self-conscious, free-will beings, 
such as we know them to be, and are in 
fact ourselves? Now we have gotten 
our three persons out of the metaphor- 
world into strict literality, and are landed 
of course in absolute tritheism; such as 
permits no unity at all, We have no 
unity even if we say we have, but only 
a three as absolutely plural as John, 
James, and Peter. Over opposite, seeing 
now the very evident absurdity we are 
in, comes out the Unitarian, using our 
same false method over again, so to make 
up another conclusion just as wide of the 
truth. Is not a person a person? If 
then God is declared to be one person, 
and again to be three persons in the 
same sense, how are we going to be- 
lieve it? So rejecting the three that 
were three transcendently, as in meta- 
phoric type and grammar, he falls back 
on the one, the Father—he alone is God, 
and reason is no more offended. In that 
one personality he is thus a person 
thought, a dogmatic one person, having, 
of course, the exact type of the human 
person. The disciple of the new specula- 
tion is greatly relieved, and with much 
self-gratulation. But let him not be sur- 
prised to find, as he goes on to assert the 
Father, always the Father, under the 
type of a finite personality, that his 
God is gradually losing dimensions, and 
growing smaller and smaller even to 
worship itself. The three metaphoric 
persons were going, at once, to save 
God’s personality and his magnitudes, 
by the maze and mystery created, but 
now they are gone, and the one finite 
personality left siuks everything with it 
to the ground; so that one, and another, 
and another of the great authors in this 
key begin, spontaneously, to make up 
size for their deity, by speaking of the 
Gods, and what is due the Gods. How 
plain is it now that, if we all could take 
the Scripture one and three, as given to 
the imagination—pouring in at that free 
gate, to get our broadest possible knowl- 
edge of God— we should neither starve in 
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the one, nor be distracted in the three, 
nor worried by controversy with each 
other, as regards either one or three. 

So when we come to the person ot 
Christ, what he is to the imagination, as 
the express image of God—God thus 
manifest in the flesh—is everything; 
what he is in his merely hnman person- 
ality, and how that personality is related 
to and unified with the divine nature, 
is nothing. All is easy when we take 
him for what of God is expressed in him, 
but when we raise our psychologic 
problem in his person, insisting on find- 
ing exactly what, and how much is in it, 
and how it is compacted, we are out of 
our limit, and our speculation is only pro- 
fane jangling. 

Exactly the same thing is true in re- 
spect to the metaphors of the altar, when 
applied to signify Christ’s saving -work 
and sacrifice. Take them as they rise in 
the apostolic teachings—God’s figures for 
the men of old, in the time then present, 
and for us in the time now present; then 
as facts of atoning, now as metaphors of 
the same; and they will be full of God’s 
meaning, we shall know ourselves atoned, 
once for all, by their power. But if we 
undertake to make a science out of them, 
and speculate them into a rational theory, 
it will be no gospel that we make, but 
a poor dry jargon rather—a righteous- 
ness that makes nobody righteous, a jus- 
tice satisfied by injustice, a mercy on the 
basis of pay, a penal deliverance that 
keeps on foot all the penal liabilities, All 
attempts to think out the cross and have 
it in dogmatic statement have resulted 
only in disagreement and distraction. 
And yet there is a remarkable consent of 
utterance, we plainly discover, when the 
cross is preached, as for salvation’s sake, 
in the simple use of the Scripture symbols, 
taken all as figures for the time then 
present, 

Once inore, even that most intractable 
and seemingly unreducible division, in 
which communion is broken across the 
mere form of Baptism—when there is an 
admitted agreement and even ready ac- 
knowledgment in the living truth of expe- 
rience—will at once be rectified by simply 
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consenting to. make due account of meta- 
phor.. Nothing is. more clear om the face 
of the rite than. that it has its whole sig- 
nificance as a metaphor ; even as.the Sup- 
per is a metaphor of hospitality. Asa 
mere touch of the elements, too, in the 
supper signifies metaphorically more 
than the gorging of a full meal, so the 
mere touch of that most pure. pure, ele- 
ment, water, signifies practically more of 
the cleansing, than a bowl, or a barre!, or 
a full bath. A sprinkle of clean water 
makes clean, a washing of the feet makes 
elean every whit. Nothing, then, is 
wanted, for communion here, but for 
every brother to know that every other 
holds and means a baptism in the figure 
of acleansing by the Spirit. Peter the 
apostle was able to draw this matter of 
baptism to a still finer point. For as 
Noah’s flood was the world’s cleansing, 
he declares that “the like figure, even 
baptism [baptism was a figure, as we see, 
to him] doth also now save us.” There, 
in that water voyage of Noah, there was 
baptism enough, in his view, to serve as 
the analogon of salvation, though the par- 
ticular point of the story was that, while 
the ark was sufficiently deluged with rain, 
Noah and his household were kept dry. 
I make nothing here of the burial figure, 
save that the cleansing itself imports a 
consecration in which there is, of course, 
a death to the world. Burials in water 
are notamong human events, Will not our 
Baptist brotherhood some time awake to 
their privilege, in the discovery, that they 
may rightly own as ihe baptized all such 
as have truly meant baptism, and signified 
the same faith with them in God’s all- 
cleansing Spirit—which is the all of bap- 
tism? Go back here to the metaphor and 
keep that good, and nothing more is want- 
ed, or can, without wrong, be required as 
the gospel condition of acknowledgment 
and unity. Nothing more will be re- 
quired when the day of promised broth- 
erhood and liberty arrives. 

Here, then, is the point on which all 
sects and divisions may be gravitating 
and coming into settled unity. What is 
wanted, above all things, for this end is 
not that we carefully compose our scien- 
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tifie theology, but that we properly ob- 
serve, and are principally concerned to 
know God in his own appointed images 
and symbols. We must get our light by 
perusing the faces of his truth; we must 
behold him with reverent desire in the 
mirrors that reveal him, earing more to 
have our insight purged than to spin 
deductions and frame propositions that 
are in the modes of science or of system, 
We shall of course have opinions con- 
cerning it. A considerable activity in 
opinions is even desirable, because it will 
sharpen our perceptiveness of the sym- 
bols, and draw us on, in that manner, to- 
wards a more general and perfect agree- 
ment. Only our opinions must be opin- 
ions, not laws, either to us or to anybody 
—perhaps they will change color some- 
what even by to-morrow. We must also 
understand that our opinions or proposi- 
tional statements are just as truly in 
metaphor as the Scripture itself, only 
metaphor probably which is a good deal 
more covert, and often as much more am- 
biguous. We may draw as many creeds 
as we please, the more the better, if we 
duly understand that they are standards 
only as being in metaphor, and not in 
terms of exact notation. None the less 
properly standard is the Nicene Creed, 
that it is given visibly to the imagina- 
tion, and has even its highest merit at the 
point where it takes on figure up to the 
degree of paradox—“ God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God.” Vis- 
ibly absurd, impossible, false to mere 
speculation, it is even the more sublime- 
ly, solidly true. There has never, in fact, 
been a dissent from it which did not take 
it away first from the imagination, and 
give it to the notional understanding. 
And yet there will be many who can 
see no possibility, taking this view of the 
Christian truth, of anything solid left. 
We set everything afloat, they will say; 
nothing definite and fixed remains to be 
the base-work of a firm-set, stanchly 
effective gospel. What is the Christian 
truth but a dissolving view of something 
to be known only by its shadows? But 
we are easily imposed upon here by what 
has no such value as we think, We 
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commence our thinking process at some 
point, we analyze, we deduce, we define, 
we construct, and when we have gotten 
the given truth out of its Scripture images 
into our own, and made an opinion or 
definited thing of it, we think we have 
touched bottom in it, and feel a certain 
confidence of having so much now estab- 
lished. But the reason is, not that we 
have made the truth more true, but that 
we have entered our own self-assertion 
into it in making an opinion or dogma of 
it, and have so far given ‘a positivity to it 
that is from ourselves. And yet, the real 
fact is exactly contrary ; viz., that there 
is just as much less of solidity in it as there 
is more that is from ourselves, We take 
up, for example, the doctrine so-called of 
repentance, and we find a certain word 
representing it which means thinking 
over, changing the mind, and then we 
lay it down as the positive doctrine that 
repentance is forming a new governing 
purpose. That sounds very definite, quite 
scientific ; something we have now found 
that is clear and determinate. But it 
turns out, after a few years of preaching 
in this strain, that the truth we thought 
so solid is so inadequately true after all 
as not to have the value we supposed. 
As a merely one-figure doctrine it is of 
the lean-kine order, and we get no sense 
of breadth and body in the change de- 
fined, till we bring in all the other fig- 
ures, the “ godly sorrow,” the “ careful- 
ness,” the “ self-clearing,” the “ indigna- 
tion,” the “ fear,” the ‘‘ vehement desire,” 
the “zeal,” the “revenge,” conceiving all 
these fruits to be from God’s inward cogen- 
cy working thus to willandtodo. Now 
we take broad hold; these are the solidi- 
ties of a completely, roundly adequate 
conception. 

We never so utterly mistake as when 
we attempt to build up, in terms of 
opinion, something more solid and deci- 
sively controlling, than what comes to us 
in the terms of the imagination; thatis, by 
metaphor. The Scriptures, we repeat how 
often, commend us to “sound doctrine,” 
and assuming this to be the same as doc- 
trine well speculated, we begin to magnify 
and breed sound doctrine after that fash- 
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ion; whereas, they only mean sound-mak- 
ing, health-restoring [hygeian] doctrine; 
which is sure enough indeed to keep good, 
because it is sure to be wanted, having al- 
ways in it the spirit of power, and of love, 
and of asoundmind. The most food-full 
doctrine is, in this view, the soundest. Is 
there any theologic article or church con- 
fession more solid and fixedly standard- 
like in its ideas than the Psalms and 
the Prophets? The parables of Christ— 
what are they but images and figures visi- 
ble given, to the imagination? We turn 
them a thousand ways in our interpreta- 
tions, it may be, but we revere them 
none the less, and hold them none the 
less firmly, that they are rich enough to 
justify this liberty. A particular one of 
them in fact, the parable of the prodigal 
son, is even a kind of pole-star in the 
sky of the gospel, about which formulas, 
and creeds, and confessions, are always 
revolving in ephemeral changes, while 
that abides and shines, Again there ix 
nothing, as we all are wont to feel, that 
is more solid than out heavenly state, and 
we call it, in that view, the city that hath 
foundations. And yet we have no for- 
mula that defines it, and no single word 
of description for it that is not confess- 
edly a figure. It is a garden, a taber- 
nacle, a bosom of Abraham, a new Jeru- 
salem, a city of God cubically built on 
stones that are gems. If, then, nothing 
is solid, as some will be ready to judge, 
that is representable only in terms of the 
imagination, our hopes are all afloat in 
the sky, or on the air, and our heaven is 
but a phantom state which, determin- 
ately speaking, is just nowhere and 
nothing. And yet we do not think so. 
No Christian man or woman has any 
such misgiving. Again, why is it that 
no dogmatic solution of the cross, solid 
enough to hold the faith of the world, has 
ever yet been made, while the gospe! 
figures of it are accepted always, rested 
in and regarded as the pillar of all com- 
fort and hope ? 

Glancing for just a moment at one or 
two more strictly human illustrations, 
what utterance of mortal mind, in what 
scheme of theology, or church confes- 
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sion, has ever proved its adamantine 
property as fixedly as the Apostles’ 
Creed? and yet there is not a single word 
of opinion or speculated wisdom in it, 
It stands wholly in figure, or, what is no 
wise different, in facts that were given 
to be figure. But if there is any realm 
of central, astronomic order, it has been 
this fact-form, truly Copernican confes- 
sion, about which all the orbits, of all the 
saints, have, in all ages, been revolving. 
Summon again for comparison two 
such masters of doctrine as Turretin and 
Bunyan; one a great expounder in the 
school of dogma, and the other a teacher 
by and before the imagination, Which 
of these shall we say is the more solid and 
immovably fixed in authority? The ven- 
erable dogmatizer is already far gone by, 
and will ere long be rather a milestone 
of history than a living part of it. His 
earefully squared blocks of opinion, and 
the theologic temple he built of them, for 
all‘ages to come,.are already time-worn, 
crumbling visibly away, like the stones 
of Tyre, and as if the burden of Tyre were 
upon them, But the glorious Bunyan 
fire still burns, because it is fire, kindles 
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WHY LOVE IS BLIND. 


FROM THE PERSIAN, 


Nor wholly, poet, from the eyes 
Doth love arise: 
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the world’s imagination more and more, 
and claims a right to live till the sun itself ' 
dies out in the sky. His Pilgrim holds 
on his way still fresh and strong as ever, 
nay, fresher and stronger than ever, never 
to be put off the road till the last traveller 
heavenward is conducted in. And yet 
he saw beforehand that he was likely to 
be considered a very light kind of teacher, 
and bespoke more patience than some 
could think he deserved, 


“ But must I needs want solidness, because 

By metaphors I speak? Were not God's 
laws, 

His gospel laws, in olden time, set forth 

By Types, Shadows, and Metaphors? Yet loth 

Will any sober man be to find fault 

With them, lest he be found to assault 

The highest Wisdom! No, he rather stoops, 

And seeks to find out, by what ‘ Pins,’ and 
‘ Loops,’ 

By ‘Calves,’ and ‘Sheep,’ by ‘ Heifers,’ and 
by ‘ Rams,’ 

By ‘ Birds,’ and ‘ Herbs,’ and by the blood of 
* Lambs,’ 

God speaketh to him; and happy is he 

THAT FINDS THE LIGHT AND GRACE THAT IN 
THEM BE.” 


For words create, though ne’er express, 
This happiness. 
Once at the portal of the ear, 
Let love appear, 
There is no rest for heart, or brain, 
Till loved again ! 
No need of sight, enough for me 
To hear, not see, 
The god I serve is painted blind, 


Tue world is ringing with the news 
of the noble and solemn protest which a 
barefooted Carmelite monk addressed 
on the 20th September, from his monas- 
tery at Passy, near Paris, to the general 


To show his eyes are in his mind! 
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FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE THROES OF CATHOLICISM. 





of his order at Rome. Nor is.it surpris- 
ing that such a manifestation of free 
thought, coming from a preacher whose 
fervid eloquence has for the past five 
years drawn around him, in the famous 


LADY GERALDINE. 


That a broad clown's back turned broadly to the glory of the stars, 


From ‘“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” by Mrs. Browning.—See ‘‘ Books of the 
Month ” in this number of Hours at Home. 
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cathedral of Notre Dame, the élite of the 
thinking world in Paris, should stir up the 
hearts of earnest men to applaud or con- 
demn, according as they may be affiliated 
with the friends of Freedom or the abet- 
tors of Tyranny. 

And now, Father Hyacinthe is our 
guest. Hardly had the ink dried where- 
with he wrote his protest when he em- 
barked on the steamship Pereire, and, 
after a remarkably short passage, landed 
on our shores, to enjoy a period of rest, 
and to see for himself something of the 
working of our free institutions. 

Father Hyacinthe is in the full vigor 
of physical and intellectual life. He is 
forty-two years of age; about five feet 
six inches in height; of a square, well- 
knit, erect person; inclining neither to 
leanness nor to obesity; a splendidly 
proportioned head, which, when at rest, 
slightly inclines on one side; a massive 
and serene, yet thoughtful, brow; well- 
arched eyebrows, delicately pencilled ; 
an aquiline nose ; an exquisitely chiselled 
mouth and chin, in which firmness and 
spirituality are well indicated, with a 
dash of humour; his eyes, partially closed, 
—and the left eye rather more so than the 
right,—for he is very near-sighted, have 
a steady, penetrating gaze, tempered by 
gentleness, which varies in character as 
the conversation itself varies ; now light- 
ed by the fire of an earnest eloquence, 
and now toned down to the tenderness 
of Christian pity: such is the personal 
outline of the eloquent ex-monk, 

Of his position, as regards his faith, we 
can give no more correct, no more satis- 
factory view, than by placing before our 
readers a free yet correct translation of 
his letter to Rome, already alluded to; 
and, although the daily papers have given 
a version of this letter, we feel that its 
production in these pages calls for no 
apology. For, in the first place, we think 
it deserves to be preserved as a historical 
monument, and as a specimen of true 
Christian boldness and eloquence ; and in 
the next, it is a necessary prologue to the 
remarks which are to follow. It is char- 
acterized by Rev. E. de Pressensé as “ one 
of the greatest religious acts accomplished 
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within the past three centuries,"* and as 
“A holy manifest of faith and liberty.”+ 


To the R, F. General of the Barefooted 

Carmelites, at Rome: 

My Very Reverend Farner :—During 
the five years through which my ministry 
at Notre-Dame of Paris has lasted, and 
despite the open attacks and secret de- 
nunciations to which I have been ex- 
posed, your esteem and confidence have 
not for a single instant failed me. Of 
this I preserve numerous proofs written 
by your own hand, and which are ad- 
dressed to my preaching as much as to 
my person, Whatever may happen, I 
shall ever retain a grateful recollection of 
these, 

Now, however, by a sudden change, 
the cause of which I will not seek for in 
your heart, but in the machinations of a 
party all-powerful at Rome, you accuse 
what you encouraged, you blame what 
you were wont to approve, and you insist 
upon my uttering language or preserving 
a silence which would no longer be the 
full and loyal expression of my conscience. 

I hesitate not for a moment. With 
utterances biassed by command, or muti- 
lated by reticence, I can no more oreupy 
the pulpit of Notre-Dame. For this I 
express iny regret to the intelligent and 
courageous Bishop who threw it open to 
me and who kept me there, notwithstand- 
ing the ill-will of the men of whom I 
have already spoken. I likewise express 
my regret to the imposing congregation 
who there surrounded me with their at- 
tention, their sympathies, I had almost 
said with their friendship. I should be 
unworthy of the audience, of the Bishop, 
of my conscience, and of God, if I con- 
sented to play before them so unworthy 
a part, 

At the same time I withdraw from the 
convent where I dwell, and which, un- 
der the novel conditions imposed upon 
me, is converted into a prison of the soul. 
In so doing, I am not unfaithful to my 


* “Dun des plus grands actes religieuz 
qui aient été accomplis depuis trois siécles.” 
¢‘‘ Sainte parole de foi et de liberi,” 
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vows; [ promised monastic obedience, 
but within the limits of uprightness of 
conscience, of personal dignity, and of 
respect for my ministry. I promised it 
under the sanction of that superior law 
of justice and of Royal liberty which is, 
according to the apostle St. James, the 
Christian’s true law. 

It was the more perfect practice of 
this holy liberty that I sought for in the 
cloister, more than ten years ago, in the 
fervor of an enthusiasm free from all 
human caleulation,—I dare not add, de- 
void of all youthful illusion, If, in ex- 
ehange for my sacrifiees, I am now offered 
nothing but fetters, to reject them be- 
comes not only a right, but a duty. 

The present hour isa solemnone. The 
Church is passing through one of the 
most violent, the most obscure, and the 
most decisive erises of her existence here 
below. For the first time in three cen- 
turies, an cecumenical council is not only 
convoked but declared necessary ; these 
are the very words of the Holy Father. 
In sucha time, it becomes not a preacher 
of the Gospel, even should he be the 
least, to consent to be silent, like unto 
those “dumb dogs" of Israel, unfaithful 
guardians, of whom the Prophet re- 
proachfully says that they cannot bark: 
“canes muti, non valentes latrare.” 

The saints were never silent. I am 
not one of them, yet do I know myself 
to be one of their race—/filii sanctorum 
sumus—and it has ever been my ambi- 
tion to follow in their footsteps, and to 
shed my tears, and, if need be, my blood 
where theirs have been shed. 

I raise, therefore, in the presence of 
the Holy Father, and of the Council, my 
protest as a Christian and as a priest 
against those doctrines and those prac- 
tices which are called Roman, but which 
are not Christian, and which, in their en- 
croachments, ever increasingly bold and 
destructive, tend to change the constitu- 
tion of the Church, the substance as well 
as the form of her teaching, and even 
the very spirit of her piety. I protest 
against the impious, no less than insen- 
sate, divorce which is sought to be ob- 
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tained between the Church, which ig 
our mother as_to eternity, and society in 
the nineteenth century, whose sons we 
are as to time, and to which we likewise 
owe duties and affections, 

I protest against that still more radical 
and fearful opposition to human nature, 
which, in its most indestructible and its 
holiest aspirations, is attacked and driven 
to rebellion by these false doctors. Above 
all, 1 protest against the sacrilegious per- 
version of the Gospel of the Son of God 
himself, of which the spirit as well as the 
letter is trodden under foot by tlie pha- 
risaism of the new law. 

My most profound conviction is, that 
if France in particular, and the Latin 
races in. general, are given up to social, 
moral, and-religious anarchy, it is chiefly 
attributable, not indeed to Catholicism, 
but to the manner in which Catholicism 
has long been understood and practised. 

I appeal to the Council which is about 
to assemble, to seek remedies for our 
crying evils, and to apply them with 
no less firmness than gentleness. But, 
should certain apprehensions, which I 
will not entertain, be realized—should 
the august assembly have n> more free- 
dom in its deliberations than it has had 
in the preliminaries—should it, in a 
word, be deprived of those attributes 
which are essential to an cecumenical 
council, then would I cry to God and to 
man, to demand another, convened, not 
in the spirit of parties, but in the Holy 
Spirit, faithfully representing the Church 
universal, not the silence of some and the 
oppression of others, “For the hurt of 
the daughter of my people am I hurt; I 
am overcast; astonishment hath taken 
hold of me. Is there no balm in Gilead? 
is there no physician there? Why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered?” (Jer. viii. 21, 22.) 

And lastly, I appeal to Thy tribunal, 0 
Lord Jesus! Ad tuum, Domine Jesu, 
tribunal appello, It is in Thy presence 
that I write these lines; it is at Thy feet, 
after much prayer, much reflection, much 
suffering, much waiting—it is at Thy feet 
that I sign them, Ihave this conviction, 
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that howsoever man may condemn them 
on earth, Thou wilt approve them in 
heaven, 
Fr, Hyacintae, 
Superior of the Barefooted Carmelites 
of Paris, second definer of the Order 
in the province of Avignon. 


Paris-Passy, September 20, 1869, 


This noble protest soars high above 
denominational preoccupations. It is 
the voice of an earnest Catholic Chris- 
tian, not anxious to break loose from the 
ties that bind him to his Church, but 
painfully conscious of the canker that is 
gnawing its vitals, It is the voice of 
a Christian orator who declines to pre- 
varicate, or to be silenced, It is the voice 
of a Christian philosopher, who has wit- 
nessed the working of the Spirit of Truth 
in individuals and countries of the Pro- 
testant faith, and refuses to deny them a 
place in the Christian Church. 

To be able to appreciate, even faintly, 
the strength of conviction and the depth 
of conscientiousness that are evidenced 
by the foregoing protest, we must bear in 
mind the early influences of the semi- 
nary, the twenty years and upwards of 
conventual life, the wonderful attractions 
of a successful pulpit oratory, which have 
placed at father Hyacinthe’s feet, for the 
past five years, throngs of the worthiest 
and most enlightened of the sons and 
daughters of France. We must remem- 
ber the ties of admiration, affection, and 
respect, that have bound to him the 
purest and best among the clergy of 
France—ties that are rudely snapped, in 
the great majority of cases, for few in the 
Romish Church are able to take so bold 
a flight, and to give conscience prece- 
dence over priestly rule. 

This is evidently the work of God in 
the soul. What He. has begun He will 
finish, To man we would say—Hands 
of / Whatever errors, of a secondary 
importance, may still cluster about that 
soul, they will, without human inter- 
ference, be swept away by the besom of 
progressive light. The Sun is there— 
hidden, it may be, by a few clouds; but 
these the breezes of heaven will disperse, 
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and, in warmth and brightness unob- 
scured, it must emerge from its tem- 
porary screen, 

We have described the person of this 
great and good man. We will add a 
few words descriptive of his mental and 
moral characteristics, as they have pre- 
sented themselves to us since his arrival 
in this country. 

He has the simplicity (we use the word 
in its noblest sense) of achild. ‘“ Of such - 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Of the spirit of the world and its 
money-making habits he knows and 
wants to know nothing. ‘For over 
twenty years I have been connected 
with monastic life, and our rule is to 
own nothing individually. I know noth- 
ing of money matters, and desire to have 
as little as possible to do with the sub- 
ject.” Such is his language when any 
approach is made to financial details. 
He has received brilliant offers that 
would have tempted most men to break 
through the reserve that has marked his 
course since his landing on these shores. 
They have been respectfully declined. 
“T came here to rest, to wait, and to ob- 
serve. I voluntarily withdrew from the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, where I might 
have preached Advent. I have deter- 
mined to await the issue of the Council. 
There is no reason for my departing 
from this rule of silence which I have 
imposed upon myself.” 

In no individual have we ever seen 
combined so much modesty, simplicity, 
genius, kindliness, and firmness of pur- 
pose. He reminds us of the spire of the 
cathedral of Strasburg—lofty, delicate, 
graceful, bold, and firm. 

Nothing seems to surprise him more 
than the manner in which private docu- 
ments find their way into the public 
prints. He presents a letter of introduc- 
tion to Fernando Wood, and the next 
day he reads its principal contents in the 
World. He receives a telegram, reads 
and pockets it: the following day it is 
published, verbatim, in another paper ; 
he hands H. W. Beecher a line of intro- 
duction, and, before another sun has set, 
it is blazoned to the world in print, “ JU 
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n'y a done pas de privauté? Tout se pub- 
lie. C'est inconcevable/” he exclaimed 
when remarking upon this point. 

Let us now briefly consider the condi- 
tion of Roman Catholicism in France at 
the eve of the Gcumenical Council, so 
soon to meet at Rome. 

In a remarkable article on the subject 

- of “The Christian Revival in France,” 
Monsieur Guizot makes use of the follow- 
ing language: ‘“ For whoever thinks seri- 
ously, Christian faith is something quite 
different from a conception, a conviction 
of the mind; it is a general condition of 
the entire man; it is the very life of the 
soul; and not merely his actual life, but 
the source and the guarantee of his life 
to come.” * 

From the pen of one of the greatest 
statesmen that our age has given to 
France, words such as these have a deep 
significance, and show that the day of 
Voltairian “ persiflage ” on religious: sub- 
jects has passed away. But they are the 
words of a Protestant; and while, since 
1820, the life of Protestant Christianity in 
France has been rapidly progressing to a 
higher plane, we do not find the same pro- 
gress in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Notwithstanding the effort made by the 
first Napoleon to secure to France, by the 
Concordat and the Organic Law—(‘Loi 
organigue”)—an immunity from Papal 
encroachments and interference with state 
matters, there is preserved in the clergy 
of the empire a subservience to Roman 
dictation, which seems inherent to the 
spirit of that church. 

It was on the 8th April, 1802 (18 ger- 
minal, an IX), that the concordat between 
Napoleon, representing the French Gov- 
ernment, and Pope Pius VII., became a 
law. What are called the “liberties of 
the Gallican Church” did not originate 


* “Pour qui pense sérieusement, la foi 
chrétienne est tout autre chose qu’une con- 
ception, une conviction de l’esprit; c'est un 
état général de tout "homme; c'est la vie 
méme de l’fme; non seulement sa vie actu- 
elle, mais la source et le gage de sa vie 
future.”"—Méditations sur Pétat actuel de la 
religion chrétienne. Deuxiéme série, pp. 173, 
174, 
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here; they grew, in the natural course 
of events, out of the various acts of re- 
sistance which the French nation, in the 
past, opposed to the usurpations of spirit- 
ual power, The French have always 
maintained their right to prevent the 
popes from undertaking, in their country, 
anything in opposition to their old can- 
ons, at all events until consent had been 
given to the change by the king and the 
people. This is no place for an extensive 
exhibit of these canons. Suffice it to say 
that they served to regulate the foreign re- 
lations of the State with the Holy See; 
they bore upon the national jurisprudence 
in all that related to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and the administration of public 
worship; and they carefully guarded pri- 
vate rights in all questions where these 
might be threatened by foreign ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

They were further defined and ably de- 
fended by Guy Coquille, in 1590; and 
shortly after by his friend, the learned 
Calvinist, Pierre Pithon,* who became at- 
torney general under Henri IV. 

But a power which arrogates to itself 
the right to excommunicate kings; which 
claims infallibility ; which admits of no 
questioning or discussing of its authority, 
could not be expected to leave France in 
undisputed possession of the rights it as- 
serted, 

These liberties of the Gallican Church, 
as far back as 1268, under Saint Louis, 
Clement IV. being then Pope of Rome, 
were energetically claimed, in opposi- | 
tion to the pretensions of Rome to in- 
terfere with the benefices of the French 
clergy.t 

Conflicts between the Holy See and the 
Very Christian King (Le Roy Tres-Chres- 
tien), a title conferred of old upon the 
French monarch for active and per- 
sistent services in aid and defence of 
the Church, were frequent, and Napoleon 
I., with that wisdom and sagacity which 
he displayed in the codification of the 
multifarious laws of the empire, resolved 


* “ Libertés de l’Eglise Gallicane.” 1594. 
+ “ Pragmatique sanction.” Recueil des 
ordonnances du Louvre. T. 1, p. 97. 
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to fix, determine, and limit the power of 
Rome over the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
state. This he did in the Concordat and 
Organic Law, referred to already. But 
not long did harmony exist between Pius 
VIL and the Emperor, They quarrelled; 
the Pope excommunicated Napvleon ; 
Napoleon sent General Miollis to Rome, 
who captured the Pope, and imprisoned 
him in Savona. The Holy Father was 
subsequently brought to Fontainebleau, 
where he endured a long and trying cap- 
tivity. 

Of course these conflicts of authority 
could not exist without the creation in 
France of two distinctly marked parties 
inthe Church; the Gallicans, who favor the 
liberties claimed by the nation; the Ul- 
tramontanes, who bow servilely to the 
yoke of Rome. Affiliated with the latter, 
and exercising a leading influence over 
them, is the subtle and serpentiginous 
society of theJesuits, This order, found- 
ed in 1534, by Loyola, undertook the fol- 
lowing duties: the propagation of the faith, 
the conversion of infidels and heretics and 
the education of youth, and took a vow 
of entire devotion to the authority of the 
Pope. Of course this secured to it the 
sanction and approval of the reigning 
Pontiff, Paul III, Not, however, until 
1562 did the Jesuits obtain permission to 
teach in France—a permission that was 
withdrawn thirty-two years later. So 
mischievously have they insinuated them- 
selves and their dangerous principles 
wherever their existence as an order has 
been tolerated ; so fatally have they used 
occult power to override every obstacle 
in their way, scorning neither the revo- 
lutionary plot nor the knife of the assassin 
or the regicide, that laws have been fre- 
quently made for their expulsion. In 
1594, and again in 1762, they were expell- 
ed from France; in 1759 from Portugal ; 
in 1767 from Spain; in 1719 from Rus- 
sia; and finally by a brief of Pope 
Clement XIV., in 1773, the society was 
dissolved. 

But in vain. Under feigned names it 
continued to exist. With that plastic 
temper that has ever illustrated their 
favorite theorem,—“ the end justifies the 
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means,”—the Jesuits worked themselves 
into favor with Catharine of Russia, where 
they were openly received in 1779.* 
Thirty-five years later, Pope Pius VII. 
solemnly reinstated them into the favor 
ofthe Church; and, though stiil nominally 
excluded from France, they succeeded 
under the Restoration in gaining a foot- 
hold there under the name of “ Péres de 
la foi” —Fathers of the faith. 

The hidden power which this order 
wields in France, although it has there 
no legal existence, is immense. A large 
majority of the Romish hierarchy sympa- 
thize with it. In the priesthood, many 
have intelligence and faith enough to feel 
a deep interest in the more liberal aspira- 
tions of the Gallican party, but few dare 
evince openly their proclivities. With 
very few exceptions the episcopate in 
France courts favor at Rome.by an 
allegiance, as complete as it is humiliat- 
ing, to the Sovereign Pontiff, and sees in 
the Jesuits nothing but a powerful order, 
worthy of respect and admiration. 

All honor to the noble few, whose 
liberal sentiments mark them in the 
French episcopate as the men of progress 
in the church! But, alas! how thin 
are their ranks. When we have named 
Monseigneur Darboy, archbishop of Paris, 
M. Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans, and 
the Abbé Maret, bishop of Sura, we look 
around in vain among the higher clergy . 
of France for a fourth representative of 
liberal Catholicism. But these are, from 
their eminent talents, their high character, 
and the posts they occupy, men of a 
wide-spreading influence, 

In the laity, first and foremost among 
the champions of the Gallican Church and 
liberal Catholicism stands Monsieur de 
Montalembert. He who dared, from the 
bosom of a church to which he has ever 
been deeplyattached, but which has always 
better understood the theories of dog- 
matic dictation than those of liberty-—he 
who has dared to declare his preference 
for “une église libre dans un état libre,” — 


* In 1820 the Jesuits were once more ex- 
pelled from Spain; and from Russia in 1817, 
and once more in 1823, 
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had the boldness in the Catholic Congress 
of Malines, in August, 1863, to give ut- 
terance to the following opinions: “Of 
all the liberties which I have hitherto 
undertaken to defend, liberty of consci- 
ence is in my eyes the most precious, the 
most sacred, the most legitimate, the 
most necessary.” . . . “Tt must, 
holvever, be admitted that the enthusias- 
tic devotion with which I am animated 
for religious liberty is not general among 
Catholics. They desireitindeed for them- 
selves, and in this there is no great merit. 
Generally speaking, every man desires 
all manner of liberties for himself. But 
religious liberty as a principle, freedom 
of conscience for others, freedom for the 
particular worship that we forswear and 
thrust from us, that is what provokes the 
anxieties and fears of many among us.” 

- « . . “The pyre, lighted by a 
Catholic hand, inspires me with no less 
horror than the scaffold on which Pro- 
testants immolated so many martyrs. The 
gag thrust inte the mouth of any one who 
speaks with a pure heart to preach his 
faith, I feel it between my own lips, and 
I shudder with grief The Spanish in- 
quisitor saying to the heretie—truth or 
death,:is as odious to me as the French 
terrorist saying to my grandfather: Liber- 
ty, fraternity, or death. The human con- 
science has a right to insist that such 
hideous alternatives shall never more be 
proposed,” 

And it is this man, whose noble utter- 
ances we have just read, who. now, shak- 
ing off the languor of sickness and age 
writing from a bed which he never ex- 
pects to leave, gives his warm and hearty 
adhesion to the protest which the most 
learned Catholics of Germany have made 
against the (icumenical Council. 

The Count de Montalembert was for- 
merly -associated with the -celebrated 
Abbé de Lamennais, and with the no less 
distinguished Abbé Lacordaire in the 
editing of a paper, the chief object of 
which was to advocate the separation 
of Church and State. JL’ Avenir was first 
issued in the early part of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. Lamennais, the oldest 
of the trio, was a man of a poetic, pas- 


sionate nature, but a man of great 
breadth of thought,—great honesty of 
purpose. 

His paper not only attracted consider- 
able attention, but excited the enmity 
of the clergy. Lamennais had been a 
warm supporter of the Pope. Confident 
that in Rome he would be understood 
and approved, he visited that city for 
the first time. Alas! how great was his 
disappointment. Not even in Luther's 
case were the illusions of years more 
suddenly dispelled. In the first flush of 
his surprise and disgust he exclaims: 
“ At Rome, they would sell everything if 
they could; they would sell the Father, 
they would sell the Son, they would sell the 
Holy Ghost.” Aspirations for freedom 
could find no echo in the Holy City, 
Gregory XVI, in an encyclical letter 
written about the time here referred to, 
calls “an absurd and erroneous maxim, 
or rather a frenzy, that which would in- 
sure and guarantee Kiberty of conscience 
to all.” 

Lamennais wavered, subinitted, but 
fora moment only. He quickly rose te 
the height of the situation, and spurned 
from him, in his famous book, Paroles 
dun Croyant, the whole tyrannical sys- 
tem, papal and monarchical. He went 
too far. Rationalism tinged his last 
years, Lacordaire and Montalembert had 
left him, unable te work harmoniously 
with one who had deserted his Church, 
and whose disappointments had biassed 
a mind originally candid and religious. 

Lacordaire, for many years, was the 
greatest orator of the Catholic pulpit in 
France. He was a Christian philoso- 
pher. His love of freedom, conjoined 
with an equal love for his Church, 
made him, to the end of his days, a 
warm friend of Montalembert, They 
had struggled together for political and 
religious liberty, for freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of in- 
struction; they had defended their prin- 
ciples, one in the Chamber of Peers, of 
which he was a member; the other at 
the bar, where he had been received, 
and where he had successfully prac- 
tised before taking orders in the 
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Church ; they had high, unselfish aspira- 
tions—bonds that. the lapse of years is 
powerless to destroy. To the tone of 
mind of both we can give no truer key 
than in the language of Lacordaire, who, 
writing to a friend, boasts of “never 
having been able to hate a man who is in 
error, so long as he does not oppress, and 
of hating nothing in this world but 
tyranny.” * 

We have felt impelled to dwell for a 
season upon Lamennais, Lacordaire, and 
Montalembert, as they seem to be the 
three central figures in the liberal move- 
ment of French Catholicism, who for 
forty years have been buffeting the ap- 
parently overwhelming tide of Ultramon- 
tanism. The two priests have gone to 
their rest; the noble count, who feels 
his hour approaching, uses is last 
powers to speak for a freedom of which 
he has ever been a champion. 

Lacordaire, we have said, occupied for 
many years the highest place in the 
Catholic Church in France as a preacher. 
He had an impassioned eloquence that 
moved even when it did not convince, 
In matters of faith the influence of mon- 
astic life and studies was too much felt ; 
he had not the liberality to do justice to 
Christians of other denominations, But 
whenever he spoke listening crowds ad- 
mired, 

Upon the shoulders of Father Hya- 
cinthe the mantle of Lacordaire had 
fallen; nor did the Father unworthily fill 
the pulpit left vacant by his death. The 
earnest aim of this Christian preacher was 
to raise his Church nearer to Christ—not 
to drive it nearer to Rome. The spirit, 
the soul of the Church, animated by the 
love and the life of the Saviour—such 
was his theme. And for five years 
crowds of intelligent and highly educated 
hearers followed his ministry. 

But how could a voice such as his, pro- 
claiming the moral superiority of schis- 
matic nations over the monarchies of 


* Il se vantait “de n’avoir jamais compris 
qu’on put hair un homme qui est dans l’erreur, 
tant qu'il n’opprime pas, et de ne hair que la 
tyrannie en ce monde.”—P. LORAIN. 
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southern Europe, be tolerated?* Listen 
to him, in the closing passages of his last 
conference of the past wiuter :— 

“We are about to separate, gentlemen, 
for another year. Let me pray you, at 
this time, to unite with me in an act of 
consecration to that kingdom of Ged, 
to that Church whose courts we have - 
visited. Christianity is neither of toMay 
nor of yesterday; it is not limited to the 
historical epoch of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles ; it belongs likewise to the time 
of David, of Moses, of Abraham, of 
Adam—the father, the king, the pontiff 
of us all. Now, in this unique religion, 
in this Church, the form of which may 
change, but of which the foundations are 
immovable, oh! gentlemen, and—permit 
me to add, as my heart prompts me—my 
friends, my brethren, let us consecrate 
ourselves to the example of the prophets, 
to the love and to the service of the king- 
dom of Ged! The kingdom of God is 
definitively constituted in Christianity, 
in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church ; but this Church, as I have already 
stated, must go on progressing from form 
to form, from light to light, transfor- 
mamur claritate in claritatem, until it shall 
have reached, with humanity, the age of 
the perfect man in Christ. 

“Yes, gentlemen, let us love the Church 
in every man, and every man in the 
Church! What matters to me his con- 
dition? Rich or poor, ignorant orlearned, 
omnibus debitor sum, I am debter to all, 
saith St. Paul. What matters to me his 
nationality ?. Be he French or foreign, 
Greek or barbarian, omnibus debitor sum, 
I answer with St. Paul; I am a debtor to 
barbarism as well as to civilization. What 
matters to me, in one sense, where the 
love of man is concerned, even his re- 
ligion ? 

“Ah! if he be not a son of the Catho- 
lic Church according to the body, accord- 
ing to external unity, he may be so, I 
hope he is so, in soul, in the invisible 
unity. If he be a son of the Catholic 
Church neither in soul nor in body, nor 
according to the spirit or the letter, he is 


* Conference of Dec. 20th. 





so at least in the preparation of the de- 
signs of God; if he have not the bap- 
tismal water on his brow, I grieve for it, 
—but I see there the blood of Jesus 
Christ, for Jesus Christ died for all men, 
opening wide his arms upon the Cross to 
embrace the whole world! The world 
belongs to Jesus Christ, and, as a conse- 
quapce, the world belongs to the Church, 
if not actually, still in power. Let me 
therefore love all men; and you who hear 
me, love all men with me, not only in 
themselves, not only in their narrow and 
earthly individuality, but in the great 
Christian commonalty, in the grand di- 
vine commonalty which invites them all.” 
Such is the man whom Rome is threat- 
ening to excommunicate! Such is the 
man who, unmoved by the desertion of 
his Catholic friends and by the terrors of 
Papal hostility, writes to a Protestant 
minister: “I continue faithful to my 
Church and faith, and have protested only 
against the excesses which have dis- 
honored it, and which seem bent upon its 
ruin.” . . . “I have never deemed 
that the Christian communions which 
have been separated from Rome have 
been disinherited of the Holy Spirit and 
without a part in the infinite work of the 
preparation for the kingdom of God. In 
MY RELATIONS WITH SOME OF THE MOST 
PIOUS AND THE MOST LEARNED OF THEIR 
MEMBERS, I HAVE EXPERIENCED IN THE VERY 
DEPTHS OF MY SOUL THAT UNUTTERABLE 
BLESSING OF THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
Whatever may divide us externally in 
space or in time, vanishes like a dream 
in the presence of that which unites us 
within—the grace of the same God, the 
blood of the same Cross, the Host of the 
same Trinity.” 

In conclusion, and as a contrast, let us 
cull from the Pope's syllabus of the ap- 
proaching Council a few of the proposi- 
tions to be condemned as untrue, and con- 
trary to the spirit of the Church. 

“20. The ecclesiastical power must not 
exercise its authority without the per- 
mission and assent of the civil govern- 
ment.” 

“21. The Church has not the power of 
defining dogmatically that the religion 
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of the Catholic Church is the only true 
religion.” 

“55, The Church ought to be separated 
from the State, and the State from the 
Church.” 

“73, A merely civil contract may, 
among Christians, constitute a true mar- 
riage.” 

“77, In the present day it is no longer 
expedient that the Catholic religion shall 
be held as the only religion of the State, 
to the exclusion of all other modes of 
worship.” 

“78. Whence it has been wisely pro- 
vided by law, in some countries called 
Catholic, that persons coming to reside 
therein shall enjoy the public exercises of 
their own worship.” 

Here are six propositions culled out 
of eighty. which compose the syllabus, 
They are sufficient to show the animus of 
Rome. It still, despite the advances made 
in all countries where freedom of con- 
science is the law, maintains the retro- 
grade and uncharitable theories which 
the converse of the foregoing propositions 
claims, viz.: Ecclesiastical power must 
be superior to civil government, The 
Church has a right dogmatically to de- 
clare all religions false that are not in 
harmony with itself. Church and State 
ought to be joined—the Church, of course, 
at the head. The Church alone can make 
a valid marriage, 

It is expedient that no form of worship 
should be tolerated except the Roman 
Catholic wherever the Church can enforce 
its tyranny. 

Is it surprising that such minds and 
hearts as those of Montalembert and 
Father Hyacinthe should revolt against 
these narrow theories; or that the en- 
lightened Catholics of Germany, with Dr. 
Déllinger at their head, should enter their 
protest against the narrow-minded pre- 
tensions of the Jesuits? They see that, 
with the increasing tendency of the age 
to liberalism in political affairs, it must 
be fatal to the interests of the Church of 
Rome to be hugging the illusive despot- 
isms of the past, and attempting to frighten 
people into. humble submission to a cor- 
rupt authority by threats that have lost 
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all power, and that have ceased to excite 
aught but derision and contempt. 
But the end is not yet. Rome cannot 
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CHILDHOOD OF JOSEPH 


Arter the removal to Princeton, Addi- 
son made brave advances. His profici- 
ency in study, and the ease and exactness 
with which he mastered the elements of 
knowledge, were almost incredible. It 
is impossible to point to the time when 
he did not know his letters. He soon 
learned to read, under the tuition of a 
young lady then resident in the family, 
who has since that time been made a 
widow, and is believed to be now living 
in Texas. Once possessed of this delight- 
ful and invaluable art, his appetite for 
books became perfectly insatiable. He 
was never at rest. His thirst for know- 
ledge was unquenchable and constant. 
He hungered after his intellectual pabu- 
jum as a carnivorous animal hungers after 
his prey. His eyes never wearied in the 
attempt to decipher unaccustomed char- 
acters. The strangeness of a foreign 
language was no invincible obstacle in his 
path, He would get hold of an old gram- 
mar, or part of a grammar, or else make 
one for himself that would answer for the 
nonce; he would disinter from a heap of 
waste paper and forgotten volumes some 
venerable dictionary, with the back gone, 
and many of the leaves torn out or hope- 
lessly defaced, or in lieu of that he would 
store his mind with the new vocabulary as 
he went along. In this way he soon learn- 
ed to knock a language to pieces, resolve 
itinto its structural parts, and examine its 
hidden machinery; and all this he did 
with a vehemence of impulse and a ra- 
pidity of work that must have been very 
startling to the other boys, and was suf- 
ficiently surprising to all who were in 
any measure acquainted with his habits. 
But most of these efforts were put forth 
in solitude, and he did not care to speak 
of them to a living soul. Some of the 


* Life of J. Addison Alexander, D.D. By 
Rev. H. 0. Alexander. 0 be published about 
December 1, by Charles Scribner & Co, 
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be reformed. Destruction is the inevitable 
doom of every system that opposes itself 
to progress, 
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facts here mentioned did not come to 
light till long afterwards. 

He was at this time, in all strictness of 
speech, what is called an omnivorous 
reader. He read literally everything 
that fell in his way. This was one of 
his characteristics in after-life. Though 
he often checked himself in the indulgence 
of a taste for general literature, the pro- 
pensity was always strong. Though he 
had habituated himself to the most severe 
and rigid courses of study, he did not 
disdain to read the smallest newspaper, 
or even the almanac. I have often heard 
him say, in response to a question about 
some particular book of travels, then just 
out, that “all books of travel were in- 
teresting to him.” Though at all times a 
recluse, supposed to be conversant only 
with what was in books, the saying of 
Terence was applicable to him, and not 
only in regard to books, but in reference 
to everything else, humani nihil alienum, 
He would look out of his open window, 
as he gayly turned the huge leaves of his 
folios at Princeton, and see more of human 
nature in an hour than some men would 
see in a twelvemonth. But I am antici- 
pating. : 

At the time I speak of, there were in 
the garret in his father's house certain 
old worthless books, that had been thrown 
away with other rubbish, and had many 
of them passed entirely out of recollec- 
tion. There the boyish scholar would sit 
for hours together devouring the con- 
tents ofthese volumes. Among the works 
thus read was an old romance called 
The Midnight Bell, a book full of hor- 
rors and mysteries. He used often to 
speak with zest in after years, of the ter- 
ror with which he gloated over the dark 
and bloody revelations of this story, in 
the silence, solitude, and gloom of that 
unfinished and unfurnished attic. 

There was an odd mingling in him. of 
the solitary and social tendencies. From 
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early childhood he showed a disposition 
to communicate his stores of knowledge 
to others. When about six years old, it 
was his daily custom to repair after the 
evening meal to the kitchen, and read 
aloud to an aged black woman, who was 
cook in the family, from Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, stopping every now and 
then to explain and comment as he went 
along. This may be said to have been 
his first exegetical exercise, as well as 
his coup d'essai as an extemporaneous 
orator; and visitors were sometimes taken 
to the door which separated the kitchen 
from the apartments of the family, and 
would stand there, as if riveted to the 
spot, listening to the boy-interpreter, 
amazed at the display of so wonderful a 
talent for language and exposition in a 
mere child. 

At a period somewhat later he became 
possessed of a copy of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales of Fashionable Life, and growing 
deeply interested in them, he was not 
satisfied until he had read them aloud to 
another old black woman, who had suc- 
ceeded his first pupil in the culinary de- 
partment of the household. 

His advancement in learning was now 
progressively rapid. It seems to have 
resembled the quick but regular and 
healthy budding-out of vernal plants dur- 
ing a favorable season. It was no hot- 
house vegetation that was thus maturing. 
There was no forcing of the natural pro- 
cesses. The ripening change that was 
going on was normal—spontaneous—joy- 
ous—and at the same time uninterrupted 
andsure. The growthofthe human mind 
is always a surprising and edifying study. 
The process is carried on while men sleep. 
There is something apparently automatic 
about it. The seed cometh up of itself, 
the observer knoweth not how. The 
movement is conducted through a va- 
riety of stages, “first the blade—then the 
ear—after that the full corn in the ear.” 
Great geniuses do not seem to be ex- 
empt from this universal. law. The 
mightiest scholars have had to begin with 
the alphabet. Pascal rediscovers with- 
out assistance, and in childhood, the mys- 
teries of geometry, but he has to proceed 
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like other mortals, step by step, from the 
definitions; and his attainments are suc- 
cessive, and in the order prescribed by 
the experience of ages as a necessity of 
the human intellect. But in the case of 
these penetrating and comprehensive 
minds the rate of progress is increased in- 
definitely, and the results are sometimes 
so marvellous as to appear incredible, 
Such an one was Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander. As soon as he was able to un- 
derstand the meaning of English words 
his father began to teach him Latin, 
His habit was to write out for him each 
day a number of Latin words on a slip of 
paper, with the meanings in English, and 
make him commit them to memory. The 
same plan was pursued with his other 
sons, and subsequently with his grand- 
sons, It was not long before Addison 
had thus committed a thousand of these 
Latin vocables. In due course of time 
the number had amounted to many thou- 
sands. This was the foundation of that 
enormous vocabulary which was after- 
wards to be of such incalculable service 
to the commentator on Isaiah, on the 
Psalms, on the Acts, on Mark, and on 
Matthew, and the remote origin of that 
classical scholarship which shines with no 
dim or uncertain Instre in every page of 
his somewhat voluminous writings, It 
is instructive to notice here that the same 
method precisely of commencing the ac- 
quisition of a new language was followed 
by the polyglot—Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
who afterwards so much excited his mar- 
velling curiosity. 

But the young scholar was now to en- 
ter a new and boundless field for his ex- 
ertions, He was to break the lock from 
the Semitic tongues, and to obtain an easy 
mastery over several of the languages of 
the Orient. As soon as he was six years 
old, or thereabouts, his father wrote out 
for him, in the same manner as before, 
the Hebrew alphabet, of which the little 
philologist soon possessed himself, and 
thus laid the groundwork of his subse- 
quent proficiency in that and kindred 
languages. At a somewhat later period, 
the same kind and capable hand prepared 
for him a Hebrew grammar, adapted to 
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hisyears, which manuscript was carefully 
preserved by the youthful Hebraist, and 
was in his possession at the time of his 
death. That old manuscript Hebrew 
grammar, in the well-known handwriting 
of Dr. Archibald Alexander, is now one 
of the family treasures. The title-page 
of that grammar is now before me, and 
reads as follows:— 


“HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
WITH THE POINTS, 
Translated from Leusden's 
Compend of Buxtorf, 
ror JosepH Appison ALEXANDER, 





Princeton, New Jersey, 
A. D. 1819,” 


This date furnishes us with pretty ex- 
act information as to the time when he 
commenced the regular study of Hebrew. 
It was when he was just ten years old. 
He could read the letters almost as soon 
as he could read English. What extra- 
ordinary advances he afterwards made, 
in this and cognate languages, we shall 
presently have occasion to notice. 

Little Addison taught himself to write, 
and was able to do so before the family 
were aware of it. He soon acquired that 
firm, beautiful hand, with which his 
friends are so familiar. 

An extract from a’letter from his fa- 
ther to his aunt, Mrs. Graham, dated 
July 22, 1817, gives an exact view of 
what he was at this time:— 


“ Addison is also learning Latin, and great- 
ly exceeds all our other children in capacity. 
He does not equal James in quickness, nor 
William in memory; but in the clearness of 
his ideas, and his steady attention to what- 
ever he undertakes to study, he is greatly 
superior to them both. He has written sev- 
eral poems, but they are not worth sending 
80 far,” 


The following account by one who was 
the teacher who prepared him for college, 
is almost literally correct, but Addison 
began Hebrew and Arabic, and perhaps 
Persian and Syriac, at least two years 
before the date of his connection with 
that gentleman as a pupil : — 
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“Whilst pursuing his studies with me, 
Addison (or Addy, as the boys called him) 
commenced studying by himself the Hebrew 
language, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in the Arabic before he entered College. 
Iam not aware that he had at that early 
period of his life done much with the modern 
languages. In after years his acquisitions of 
both ancient and modern languages included 
nearly every one that is really worth learning. 
The Hebrew, with the cognate languages and 
dialects, he mastered when he was quite a 
young man, French, German, Italian, and 
other modern languages he next learned, in- 
cluding even the Turkish. The last languages 
which he acquired were the Danish and Cop- 
tic. What is wonderful about his linguistic 
attainments, they were in many cases made 
purely for the sake of the literature (poetry, 
&c.) which they contained.” 


Addison’s early education was almost 
entirely domestic, for though before en- 
tering college he attended a variety of 
schools, in which all the usual branches 
were taught, he was, up to the time of 
his entering these schools, under the sole 
tuition of his father, to whom he owed 
more, even in the way of mere learning, 
than to any other living man. Nor is it 
too much to say, that at the time he en- 
tered the first of these schools, Addison, 
if judged by the ordinary standard, had 
already ‘received his education.” This 
is a somewhat precarious assertion, but I 
hope to be able to show in the sequel, 
that at the time Addison entered school 
he was in point of scholarship in advance 
of many when they leave college, and 
are said to be “educated men.” 

It is difficult to say, we can only rea- 
sonably conjecture, in what relative or- 
der his remarkable powers first gave 
evidence of their existence, or what was 
the secret history of their successive or 
simultaneous appearances and steady 
and symmetrical development. He early 
showed a love of, and a taste and talent 
for music, and had he devoted himself to 
the cultivation of this gift, it is the opi- 
nion of one who was fully acquainted 
with the facts at the time, a contemporary 
and chosen playmate, and who is him- 
self by no means insensible to the “ con- 
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cord of sweet sounds,” that he would 
have become as eminent in this depart- 
ment as he was in that to which he ap- 
plied himself. This is saying a great 
deal. The expert commentator had cer- 
tainly a fine ear for music. 

There had long been lying about his 
father's house an old bamboo cane or 
staff. This staff was hollow, and had 
been perforated with holes as a flute. It 
also had a coarse common key. When 
about ten years old he took up this old 
cane flute, and upon it began to play. 
He studied and copied music, and learned 
it systematically. After practising for 
some time in this way, he was presented 
with a small octave flute, which after a 
few years was succeeded by a large one. 

He became a proficient on the instru- 
ment, and for many years the use of the 
flute was his favorite recreation. 

One of my first recollections is seeing 
him with a yellow flute in his hand or at 
his lips. He often played in my hearing, 
during my early boyhood, but it was for 
his own amusement, not mine. He pre- 
ferred being alone on these occasions, 
and then I dare say his delectation was 
often great. He rendered simple and 
melodious airs with what afterwards 
struck me as perfect accuracy and much 
sweetness. I never heard him attempt 
anything hard, but on the other hand 
I never heard him attempt anything 
which he did not execute with consum- 
mate ease. His brother James was him- 
self a delightful amateur flute-player. I 
never heard the two brothers playing in 
the same room. 

Among the pieces thus melodiously 
rendered by the younger brother, was an 
affecting air which I shall always associ- 
ate with an Arabic song, about a rose, 
which he was accustomed to sing to it. 
His voice was a high tenor, and plain- 
tively sweet without being strong. He 
was fond of singing hymns, understood 
the mystery of “notes,” and once pointed 
out to me a new tune, which has rung in 
my ears ever since. I also remember his 
sopg of the scales,* and one of the tunes 





* A pretty tune bringing in the eight notes. 
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sung by his ghosts.* His European jour- 
nals are full of allusions to the chants 
and chorals and masses he went to hear, 
but in these foreign diaries (which were 
designed to be a mere record of facts) he 
has, for the most part, sedulously sup- 
pressed all outbursts of feeling. When 
he was in the mood for it, he would talk 
with enthusiasm of music he had listened 
to with rapture in London, in the chapels 
of the English Universities, in Strasbourg, 
in Berlin, in Rome, He heard a boy at 
Cambridge who “had a voice like an an- 
gel.” But of all he ever heard he spoke 
with greatest admiration of the effect of 
a great number of priests’ voices, accom- 
panied by the organ, that on one occasion 
almost overpowered him, if I mistake 
not, at Rome. He sometimes affected 
to know nothing, and care nothing about 
music, This washis humor. He despised 
the poor American imitations of the Old- 
World ritualism. He had a certain 
sesthetic sympathy with the gorgeous 
cathedral service of the Old World. For 
the florid and effeminate church music of 
the New World he had none. He loved 
the plain old tunes, and regarded the old- 
fashioned congregational psalm-singing 
as the true way to worship God. Hé 
was sometimes irritated by the fastidious 
pertinacity of choirs, and never could 
understand the importance of “ having 
the hymns.” Yet he never failed in 
courtesy towards the musical gentlemen 
who solicited this slight but sometimes 
annoying compliance. He would say 
good-naturedly enough that the choris- 
ters who were most particular about 
“having the hymns” could do best with- 
out them, and that he had noticed that 
the singing was always better where the 
hymns were not given. He probably 
meant in this delicate way to express a 
preference for the time-honored tunes 
which are so apt to be lost sight of in the 
prevailing lust for novelty, and for music 
such as is heard on week-days in the 
theatre or at the opera-house. 

Some of the most impassioned pages 





* These ghosts were characters in some of 
his stories. 
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in his printed sermons are strongly col- 
ored by his native fondness for sweet 
voices and majestic harmonies. His un- 
printed sermons contain, perhaps, an 
equal quantity of this sort of writing, in 
which (especially near the close of the 
discourse), as by an accumulation of all 
his gifts and attainments toward a com- 
mon centre, he makes painting, architec- 
ture, music, poetry, learning, genius—all 
he knew, all he imagined, all he felt, all 
he was, do tribute to the cross of Christ, 
or else shed a blaze of light on the joys 
or sorrows, the terrors or the glories of 
the eternal world. He exulted in the 
deep, mysterious, yet glorious organ-tones 
of the Revelation, reverberating as from 
afar with the roll of tumultuous waters, 
He actually seemed to have caught the 
sound of the “harpers harping with their 
harps,” and the swelling cadence of that 
song, which peals like successive strokes 
of thunder through the Apocalypse, 
“ Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.” 

It was characteristic of him that he 
found pleasure in what would have been 
to others nothing but toil, With him 
duty and satisfaction ran in couples, As 
alad at school, he seems to have been 
nearly always in good spirits. He made 
everything around him conducive to his 
enjoyment, and while unremittingly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of knowledge, was 
as bright, joyous, and perfectly happy a 
boy as the sun ever shone on. 

A large number of chickens on the 
place were called into requisition to 
minister to his enjoyment. He gave to 
each a name, and organized them into a 
“chicken college.” He arranged them 
in classes, and printed in his fair round 
hand a catalogue of the matriculates. He 
also devised, and issued in the same way, 
a curriculum of study which they were 
supposed to be pursuing. He conducted 
imaginary examinations, and published 
the names of those who were proficient 
ineach department. He would announce 
public exercises—oratorical exhibitions, 
&c., prepare bills of the same, and pub- 
lish accounts of the performances. He 
would announce annual commencements, 
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put forth programmes, and give reports 
of what occurred on these festive oc- 
casions. In all this there was the same 
completeness of plan and the same scru- 
pulous nicety and finish of detail, which 
marked everything he ever did. In this 
innocent way would he spend hours ot 
leisure which most boys would have de- 
voted to pure idleness or even mischief. 
In company with the brother immediate- 
ly older than himself, he would on holi- 
days, or when not engaged in study, go 
to a room where they would not be in- 
terrupted, or to a secluded part of the 
grounds, and would there organize with 
him a sort of moot-court (the two acting 
alternately as judge and advocate), and 
would imagirie causes, civil and criminal, 
argue cases, harangue and charge unseen 
juries, and render verdicts, or give judi- 
cial opinions. A favorite amusement 
was indicting and trying a black boy 
named Ned, a servant in the family. 
Sometimes they would erect themselves 
into a congress and declaim on topics of 
public interest, and in this way entire 
mornings and afternoons were not unfre- 
quently consumed, the sessions sometimes 
lasting uninterruptedly for many succes- 
sive hours, The usual arena for these in- 
tellectual contests was a chosen place at 
the back of the garden. Here they would 
resort and ‘“speechify ” till the sun had 
visibly and greatly changed its place in 
the heavens. These legal and senatorial 
efforts were no ignoble training for a life 
of oratory. The brother* who shared 
with the soi-disant advocate and politician 
in these entertainments, testifies that any 
readiness in public speaking, any knack 
of prompt reply, any appearance of self- 
possession in embarrassing circumstances, 
and any facility in adapting words, acts, 
and circumstances to the occasion, and 
pressing them into his service, which have 
stood him in stead during a long and 
active professional and public life, he as- 
cribes to these early intellectual and 
forensic efforts, taken up, as they were, 
at the time as a mere matter of amuse- 
ment. Sometimes the two boys, both of 
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* The Hon. W. C. Alexander. 
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them being gifted with remarkable powers 
of memory and fluency, would personate 
the different professions and callings in 
life; they would be lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, mechanics, officers civil and 
military, etc., etc., and would carry on 
dialogues, sometimes grave, sometimes 
gay, for hours, 

It was to be expected that one so rich- 
ly endowed with poetic faculties, and 
poetic tastes and sympathies, and so rich- 
ly stored with the proper material for 
poetic composition, should turn his at- 
tention to the subject of verse and rhythm, 
and even put forth early essays in this 
style. Such we find to be the case. His 
earliest effort in metre is a piece com- 
posed in 1816, when he was about seven 
years old. It is an imaginative flourish 
on “ the Seasons,” and is not devoid of a 
certain excellence, The melody is perfect, 
and some of the epithetsare happy. This 
was immediately followed by one on the 
Yellow Fever, and is marked by the same 
well-defined rhythmical structure which 
is conspicuous in his later effusions, and 
in some degree the same masterly com- 
mand of language which could at all times 
bend the simplest words to the exigencies 
of the most measured cadence. This 
trait is singularly exemplified in some 
powerful lines entitled ‘“ Monosyllabics.” 

Yet he now and then indulged in 
children’s games, perhaps for the amuse- 
ment of others, though they were never 
of the ordinary kind, and always gave 
evidence of humor and originality. Mrs. 
Alexander, one day hearing a noise made 
by some children up stairs, as if applaud- 
ing or laughing obstreperously, went up 
to see what it was. “She found in the 
room Addison and a parcel of children. 
Tn one corner of the room a counterpane 
suspended, formed a curtain. Mrs. A. 
peeping behind the curtain, discovered a 
small boy dressed up in red flannel, mon- 
key-fashion, and seated. It thus proved 
to be a monkey-show, and Addison was 
the showman.” 

But in general it was true that he found 
his chief pleasure in pursuing mental or 
manual diversions, and none at all in the 
favorite sports of boys, in which a good 
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deal of exciting bodily exercise is called 
into play. He dwelt alone. He looked 
out of his studious window with a kind 
of speculative interest upon the green 
where the lads of his own age and “ set" 
were hard at work flying the kite or 
scampering after the ball; but he was not 
of them. His joys were of anotiier 
realm, 

Mr. Alexander, through life, took a 
strange pleasure in noticing people that 
had any laughable peculiarities, whether 
of looks or manner, or as evinced by some 
absurd remark. He would bring up 
these things years after, and would turn 
their comical speeches into household 
proverbs, or would bring the tears into 
his eyes as he rehearsed their little adven- 
tures. 

Mr. Charles Campbell apprises me of 
the fact that a lady of Staunton, Virginia, 
now deceased, once gave his mother, Mrs, 
Campbell, an account of a very odd-look- 
ing and pompous little preacher, before 
unknown, who in these days visited Dr. 
Alexander and stayed all night. ‘ He was 
of an outré appearance, looking like some 
kind of queer bird, rara avis in terrd. 
He was quite conceited withal, and had 
a way of asserting trite truth in a very 
emphatic tone; e.g., straightening him- 
self up he would exclaim, ore rotundo, 
‘Dr, Alexander, I am firmly of the opinion 
that mankind by nature are totally de- 
praved,’ This eccentric little minister 
had the manner of a bantam cock. To- 
wards bed-time, becoming uneasy lest the 
stranger should tarry all night, one of 
the boys inquired whether, if he did, 
he would sleep in his bed? to which 
Addison replied, ‘No, he will roost on 
the tester.’ At prayers the stranger offi- 
ciated, and happened to read the CII. 
Psalm: ‘By reason of the voice of my 
groaning, my bones cleave to my skin. 
I am like a pelican of the wilderness: I 
am like an owl of the desert. I watch, 
and am as a sparrow alone upon the 
housetop.’ When he read these ornitho- 


logical verses, it was with difficulty that 
the ladies could repress their risibilities.” 

The following piece was written in his 
eleventh year:— 
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“SOLITUDE. 


“Now in the eastern sky the cheering light 

Dispels the dark and gloomy shades of 
night; 

And while the lowing of the kine is heard, 

And the sweet warbling of the songster 
bird ; 

Where from afar the stately river flows, 

In whose bright stream the sportive gold- 
fish goes ; 

Where the thick trees afford a safe retreat, 

From public eye and summer’s scorching 
heat ; 
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There let me sit and sweetly meditate, 

Far from the gleam of wealth aud pomp of 
state. 

And while I listen to that murmuring rill 

Which pours its waters down the neighbor- 
ing hill, 

I can despise the pride and pomp of kings, 

And all the glory wealth or power brings. 

Here in deep solitude, remote from noise, 

From the world’s bustle, idleness and toys, 

Here I can look upon the world’s vast 
plain, 

And all her domes and citadels disdain.” 





LEISURE MOMENTS. 


SOMEWHERE on the yellow covers of this 
number the publishers announce, in that 
stately, impressive way which the world looks 
for in publishers, the commencement, in the 
January Hours at Home, of a new story by 
Georgiana M. Craik. “ Brilliant, touching, in- 
teresting,” they say it is, printed, too, from 
the gifted author’s own manuscript, published 
exclusively in this magazine, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Well, well! It is all most true, and full 
enough to tell the great wide world about it. 
But shall we, dear reader of these L. M’s., 
open a little way for thee the canvas door, 
letting thee peep, for a moment, behind the 
scenes before the bell rings, the big painted 
curtain rolls up, and the drama begins in good 
earnest. 

Those crisp, fresh, rustling leaves, all cov- 
ered over with nervous, bristling, upright 
word traceries; the eager hours spent in po- 
ring over them, and the quiet giggles, and the 
—something in the eyes that makes the bold 
handwriting at times seem strangely dim and 
uncertain ; the characters that live and breathe 
through them, and, above all, Hero herself, 
brilliant, tantalizing, misjudged, suffering, 
brave, and lovable woman that she is—ah, 
marvellous meaning in that phrase: the 
author’s own manuscript ! 

Yes, we know—but we may not tell—just 
how the tale begins, and, more important yet, 
just how it ends; we have rejoiced with those 
who rejoiced, and wept with those who wept ; 
and, at the end, we have bid them all good- 
by, regretfully enough; but knowing that 
though one pleasure had passed away, there 
still abode that help and strength which 
comes in familiarity with pure and noble 


minds, and in the inspiring, sweet story of 
heroic endurance and strong human love. 

WE are apt to think that the very quaii- 
ties and habits which render a man rich make 
him set such store upon his acquisitions that 
he cannot well help gaining the reputation of 
meanness. Often a man will run through an 
inherited estate in brief time, but when he 
earns his fortune he is not so likely to throw 
it away; and the thriftiness that brought the 
dollar will think twice before it parts with it 
on any pretext. But there are some excep- 
tions to the rule that seems general, and the 
grandest is suggested by the name of that 
world-loved man, whose death is mourned 
by queens and potentates, shall we say? yes, 
but better still by the poor to whom he has 
given succor; by the people of every country 
where his philanthropy has been felt, or 
where the incense of his generous life has 
penetrated. The long list of his gifts to the 
cause of science, education, and charity, is as 
familiar as household words, and need not be 
repeated here. His was a wise and warm 
benevolence that knew no bounds of creed, 
condition, or nationality. Cities, grateful, 
may build monuments to his memory, but the 
name of George Peabody will be more last- 
ingly shrined in the inmost hearts of his 
fellow-men, May his noble deeds bear golden 
fruit in all lands and among all peoples. 





How many good dresses a good thought 
possesses. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
says Shakespeare; Adversity is the blessing 


of the New Testament, says Bacon; The good 
are better made by ill, says Rogers; When 
the ploughshare of suffering passes over the 
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human heart, then also is the hand of God 
sowing seeds for eternity, says some exhaus- 
tive German. So, also, there is a Providence 
that shapes our ends; man proposes and God 
disposes; we do but row, we're steered by 
fate, &., &e., &e. 





THE intimate friend of the French Em- 
press in her Madridian days of frolic, is 
now a nun of the strictest order, in Cuba. 
There are no royal roads to Heaven any more 
than to mathematics, but a sovereign may 
get there nevertheless, so we may hope that 
the two will meet again in spite of their dif- 
ferent paths. The now saintly lady was 
quite a belle at Saratoga about eighteen 
years ago, having accompanied her invalid 
father, who had been filling some high posi- 
tion in the then ever faithful isle. She was 
very beautiful and accomplished, looking and 
singing her way into universal admiration. 
Washington Irving alludes to her in one of 
his letters when Minister in Spain. Eugénie 
is probably often tempted to think that her 
friend has chosen the better part. 





THERE is a charm—using that precious 
word in the serpent sense—about an un- 
mitigatedly bad place that your semi-re- 
spectable slums do not possess. We confess 
to a sentiment concerning the Five Points 
very different from that with which we re- 
gard some other heaven-forsaken but out- 
wardly cleaner localities in this multiform 
city of ours. If we are to have sin on earth, 
let it show itself in its true colors—without 
glamour of gold-leaf and paint; let us see it 
amid all its dirt, disgust, and misery. Then 
it is honest—in that much at least. There 
is, moreover, a satisfaction in apprehending 
the perfection of anything, whether beautiful 
or ugly. 

So it was with~a certain unreasonable 
regret, just a little touch of melancholy, 
that, turning down Baxter Street the other 
morning, we came upon the dear, famous 
eld Points, and found them so different from 
those we had known in childhood. 

The opening of Worth Street has done 
away with we know not how many horrors, 
and has made a broad pathway for the light 
down through the very centre. Cow Bay, 
alas! is no more; bounding on one side its 
former whereabouts, rises the brick palace 
of the House of Industry. Even the old 
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name is no longer appropriate. Instead of 
five there are six points now. 

And yet it does not seem so very long ago 
when, a mere boy, we climbed the dark 
stairway of a house which stood half-way 
up the Bay on the right-hand shore. Dark 
it was, indeed, to blackness, and the little 
fellow in terror seized the coat of his manly 
guide. Up, up we went until a grimy door 
opened’ half-way, and revealed a scene 
the like of which these eyes have never 
looked on since. Strewn, like so many 
beasts, about the floor of the half-lit room, 
were men, women, and children, clothed 
with rags, reeking with filth, and with faces 
loathsome, besotted, blood-smeared. <A wo- 
man—woman, do we say? well, let it pass, 
she was a woman for all that—came to beg 
of my guide some way of release from this 
living death. “They try to kill me every 
night,” she said, and the cruel cuts on her 
face seemed to prove her story true. 

Then (ir the old time still), leaving Cow 
Bay we turned two or three corners, passed 
through an alley-way into a court, sur- 
rounded by tenement houses whose walls 
reached so far up as almost to shut out 
the light of the heavens—which, after all, 
shine as brightly and bend as nearly over 
the Five Points as over far-away Fifth 
Avenue. We remember another dark pas- 
sage and a little inner room where a 
wretched man had found at last a place 
todie. Yet a little of the blessed sunlight 
from above seemed to have found its way 
down that dismal court, through the win- 
dow stuffed with hats, and into the heart 
of that lonely man. Or was it the light 
that comes from within that beamed from 
his pale face and filled the room with light? 

One other memory, but we do not know 
where to fix it. It is just a passing 
glimpse of a man, lying still as death, on 
a little heap of straw in the corner of an 
unfurnished room. The face is white as 
marble, and has a certain look of refine- 
ment; a certain indication of better days. 
The eyes seem to be fixed. No one is near 
him. Still as death! Do you not hear the 
flies buzzing at the door! 

The Old Brewery has long been levelled 
with the dust; Cow Bay is among the 
things of the past—if any evil ever passes 
away utterly in this world the sunlight 
has been let in. But the contagion has only 
been scattered, we fear, not “ stamped out,” 
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and there is enough of absolute wretched- 
ness, sin, and suffering left in this very spot 
to make the heart sick. 

Even the houses seem to reel like drunken 
men; you grow dizzy looking at their dan- 
gerous, leaning lines; their tottering walls. 
One end of the ancient, greasy, broken- 
shuttered, dirty structure sunken far below 
the surface, it looks as if the very devil had 
laid firm hold of the foundations, ahd were 
pulling the whole concern down to some 
deeper despair. 

It is bad enough, God knows, to see the 
poverty-soured, sin-stamped faces of the men 
and the women. But O the little children, 
the little children! It isn’t the small, mean- 
ingless, idiotic faces that most move us. 
Thank heaven for the idiots at the Five 
Points! Bunt the sweet, bright, innocent 
child faces; the fatally beautiful girl faces; 
through what hells shall they be dragged; 
what sins, what shames, what agonies shall 
they know before all that is true and lovely 
and human in them is lost, and the potter’s 
field or the friendly river takes them in? 


THERE is more human nature in a grave- 
yard, we sometimes think, than anywhere 
else. “Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires.” The aristocracy of tombs, for instance, 
is something you will find in every burial- 
place, little or big, country or city. We wot 
of a young lady in a certain town not far off, 
who, it is said, astonishes every new acquaint- 
ance, very soon after the introduction, by the 
inconsequent question: ‘O, Mr. , have 
you seen our vault at Hillside?” It is a very 
pretty vault, we know—for we have seen it— 
but we are not sure that the sleepers on its 
marble shelves rest any more peacefully than 


. 
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those beneath the humble mounds in the 
little valley near. 

While we are among the tombs let us read 
some of the wise vid inscriptions, using our 
fingers amid the mosses as blind men: 


“To the memory of Thomas Birch, who departed 
this life 10th of March, 1795, aged 78 years, Also 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Birch, who departed this life 
6th of November, 1801, aged 73 years. 

* A good husband and father too, 

Such a one as the world scarce ever knew; 

What God to Adam did testify, 

He was resolved his children should come high; 

For pride and pleasure he did not allow, 

But made them get their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. 


“A good wife, and mother, and neighbor too, 
Such a one as the world scarce ever knew}; 
Agreeabler couple could not be, 
Whatever pleased he always pleased she; 
Everything that a good wife and mother and neigh- 
bor should be. 
“ Harvest Home, 1805.” 


And here is another : 


“ Whether in the other world she'll 
Know her brother John, 
Or scrape acquaintance with 
Her sister Soam, 
Is not for me to inquire ; 
But this I know, 
She once was mine ; 
And now 
To hee, O Lord, I her resign, 
And am your humble servant, 
*“ Ropert Kemp.” 


And this tells briefly the manner of death : 


“ The Apple wheel did roll on me, 
And by it I was slain; 
But Christ is my Deliverer, 
In him I rise again. ” 


Poor fellow!—the local traditions say he 
was killed in a cider-press, instead of being 
classically drowned in a hogshead of wine. 


—————---- ee --— 
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Lonpon, October 20. 


Wiru the falling leaves and shortening days 
of Autumn, activity begins to return to pub- 
lishing circles; announcements of forthcom- 
ing books appear in the newspapers; printers 
and bookbinders are obliged to bestir them- 
selves to meet the pressing demands upon 
their establishments; and the usual indica 
tions of a busy book-harvest are everywhere 
manifest. The present month is an inter- 
mediate period between the two seasons; 
but something is already done, as earnest 
of more to follow in due course. 


In Historical and Biographical Literature, 
the new volume of Mr. Freeman’s History of 
the Norman Conquest has been rapidly fol- 
lowed by a second work from the same inde- 
fatigable author, Old English History for 
Children, a compend written with all his ac- 
customed force and vivacity, and usefully 
illustrated with maps and charts. The in- 
terest felt in the early annals of England is 
further shown by another book on the same 
subject, History of the Norman Kings of Eng- 
land, from a New Collation of the Conte*npo- 
rary Chronicles, by Thomas Cobbe. The 
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writer, whose industry is obvious from a 
transient examination of his volume, thinks 
that history has been too much colored by 
being viewed through a false medium of later 
prejudices and prepossessions. He disclaims 
all so-called “philosophies of history” and 
“ rhetorical flourishes,” and seeks only to re- 
produce what is found in his authorities, 
what are commonly called the Monkish Chro- 
niclers, whose honesty, desire to acquire in- 
formation, and intelligence he strenuously 
defends. The continuation of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s Her Majesty's Tower is written on the 
Opposite principle, and employs all the arti- 
fices of a practised writer to tell what is in 
fact a sufficiently striking story—the series 
of incidents that compose the great histo- 
trical drama of the Spanish Catholic conspi- 
racy against English Protestantism, in the 
reign of Elizabeth and her successor, that 
culminated in the Gunpowder Plot. Captain 
H. M. Hozier’s History of the British Expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia, compiled from Official and 
Authentic Documents, is a valuable addition 
to contemporary history. The author was 
Military Secretary to the Commander of the 
Forces, Lord Napier of Magdala. His work 
on the Prussian and Austrian War, where he 
was present as correspondent of Zhe Times, 
places him in the front rank of writers on 
military subjects. 

To students of the other extreme of his- 
tory, the dim period where science tracks by 
the aid of geology and palzontology the first 
faint and vanishing traces of man’s presence 
and work on the earth, a volume of great 
interest has just appeared. It is Transac- 
tions of the International Congress of Prehis- 
toric Archeology, comprising the papers read 
at its third session, in August, 1868, at Nor- 
wich, with an abstract of the discussions, &c., 
The Society then took permanent shape, 
though it had previously met in two former 
years at Neuchatel and Paris. Its first rule 
is that “the Congress is not to be held during 
two consecutive years in the same country,” 
with a view of interesting inquirers of all 
nations in its aims and objects. The meet- 
ing for the present year was appointed to 
take place in Denmark. The Norwich trans- 
actions, its first published volume, comprise 
a rich collection of facts and documents re- 
lating to the prehistoric condition of man, 
ranging over the space between Ireland and 
Japan, contributed, or commented on, by Sir 
John Lubbock, Profs. Huxley, Broca, @arl 
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Voght, M. Lartet, Messrs. E. B. Taylor, A. R, 
Wallace, Dr. Hooker, and other persons 
qually distinguished in science. Among 
the most important papers are ‘“ Human Re- 
mains and Works of Art found in the Caves 
of Gibraltar,” by George Bush; Prof. Hux- 
ley’s “ Distribution of the Races of Mankind, 
and its Bearing on the Antiquity of Man,” 
(in this paper the Professor recognizes only 
four “distinct races of mankind,” the Aus- 
traloid, the Negroid, the Mongoloid, and the 
Xanthochroic races); a most interesting pa- 
per by Prof. Paul Broca, on the “ Crania and 
Bones found in the Caves of Central France,” 
first explored by M. Lartet and Mr. Christy: 
they differ from otherearly crania in exhibiting 
great capacity of the brain, and belonged to 
“a race which, in some of its characteristics, 
attained the highest and noblest degrees of 
human morphology, and, in others, descended 
even below the most degraded anthropologi- 
cal types of the present day;” “The Pre- 
historic Sepulchres of Algeria;” “Trish Og- 
ham Inscriptions and Monuments,” “The 
Prehistoric Monuments in Malta and Gozo,” 
“Stone Antiquities in the Pacific and South 
Sea Islands.” These are only some of the sub- 
jects touched upon, and copiously illustrated 
by 53 fine plates, forming altogether a volume 
indispensable for all who would keep up with 
the progress of discovery and investigation. 
Kindred subjects are discussed in a small 
volume of remarkable freshness and ability, 
Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civilizations and 
their Physical Conditions, by John P. Mahaffy, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
lt aims to bring together what is already 
known from English, French, and German 
sources, rather than to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge, and forms an admirable intro- 
duction todhe history of the ancient world. 
Natural Science is represented by a work 
by the great microscopist, Dr. Lionel S. Beale, 
Protoplasm ; or, Life, Force, and Matter, writ- 
ten rather to combat the views enforced in 
Prof. Huxley’s well-known article in the 
Contemporary Review. Dr. Beale’s object is 
to prove that Life is not only a form or mode 
of energy or motion, but more than this--“a 
power, force, or property of a special and 
peculiar kind, temporarily influencing matter 
and its ordinary forces, but entirely different 
from, and in no way correlated to them.” The 
small volume is illustrated with beautiful 
cuts, executed with the author’s accustomed 
skill Zhe Scenery of England and Wales, 
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tts Character and Origin, by D. Mackintosh, 
is a most interesting application of the prin- 
ciples of geology, endeavoring to explain the 
physical features of the country by the opera- 
tion of denudation and other well-recognized 
geological forces. It is also amp!y illustrated 
from the author's drawings. A noble volume 
to be next mentioned may be considered 
either as a book of travels or a contribution 
to mineralogical science. The Gold Fields 
and Mineral Districts of Victoria (Australia), 
by Dr. R. Brough Smyth, is the result of an 
exhaustive survey of that famous auriferous 
region ordered by the Government, at whose 
expense the present beautifully executed 
volume--the finest achievement of any Eng- 
lish colonial press—is issued. It is fully 
illustrated with plates, maps, and woodcuts, 
and the “ Notes on the Modes of Occurrence of 
Gold and other Metals and Minerals” have 
great value in all mining countries. 

Of Travels proper, Dr. Bell’s New Tracks 
in North America, a Journal of Travel and 
Adventure while engaged in the Survey for a 
Southern Railroad to the Pacific, is the most 
remarkable. It forms 2 vols. 8vo, and will 
probably appear in an American edition. The 
Beggyphoff, the City of the Single, by the 
author of Gheel, is rather a contribution to 
social science, giving a full account of the 
institution and working of the famous 
“Beguinage” at Ghent. Travels in Central 
Africa, and Exploration of the Western Nile 
Tributaries, by Mr. and Mrs. Petherich, re- 
lates to a region whose mysteries seem gradu- 
ally unfolding through the enterprise of a 
band of modern travellers, headed by the 
honored name of Livingstone, of whose safety 
gratifying assurance has lately been received. 

The most noticeable theological works of 
the present month are derived from foreign 
sources. From Protestant writers come Dr. 
E. D. Pressensé’s Early Years of Christianity, 
a sequel to the work by the same author, 
Jesus Christ; his Life, Times. and Work, so 
well received in England and America; and 
The Foreign Protestant Pulpit; Sermons by 
eminent living Preachers of France and Ger- 
many, including A. Monod, D’Aubigné, Gaus- 
sen, De Pressensé, Luthardt, Krummacher, 
and others. It is a small book that will do 
good service by exhibiting what is common 
to pious divines of each country, as well as 
what is distinctive to each, arising from 
various modes of study and operation of local 
causes, To Catholics we owe the famous 
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work of the eloquent Dominican Pére Lacor- 
daire, Jesus Christ—discourses preached at 
the famous Conferences of Notre Dame, when 
all that was most illustrious for rank and 
talent in Paris was held entranced by his 
oratory. His successor in these Conferences 
was Pére Ravignan, to whom followed Pére 
Hyacinthe, of whom it is needless to speak; 
and The Pope and the Council, by Janus, the 
authorized translation of a book now causing 
great excitement in the theological world. It 
is the production of an unknown author, in 
whom doctrinal orthodoxy coexists with very 
decided opinions antagonistic to the extreme 
pretensions now put forward by partisans of 
the Papacy. 

In Belles Lettres attention is claimed by 
Lord Lytton’s new work, The Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, a Metrical Translation into 
(unrhymed) English, with Introduction, Com- 
mentaries, and the Latin Text. A more elegant 
and scholarly volume has not appeared for a 
long time. The attempt to dispense with 
thyme in our language has always proved 
hazardous, though it is not without the sanc- 
tion of great names. Among them is that 
of Milton, whose version of the famous Ode 
to Psyche Lord Lytton inserts in*its proper 
place, gracefully declining competition. In 
devotion to literature proper, no living author 
excels Lord Lytton, and on looking back on 
a busy life, he must be astonished at the ex- 
tent and variety of achievements in its various 
branches that he has not found incompatible 
with the duties of a senator and the claims of 
society. The standard edition of Thomas 
Carlyle’s Works has reached the issue of the 
fifth volume of his Miscellaneous Writings. 
This must not be confounded with the old 
collection of his reviews, &c. In the present 
final arrangement of his writings, this division 
is intended to embrace all his smaller pro- 
ductions not sufficiently bulky to form sepa- 
rate volumes, Thus the present fifth volume 
comprises his ‘‘ Chartism,” ‘“ Copyright Peti- 
tion to the American Congress,” and other 
new or uncollected matter. One more volume 
will complete the ‘“ Miscellaneous Works.” 
They will be followed by “ Past and Present,” 
“Hero Worship,” &c., &c. A new transla- 
tion of The Nichomuchean Ethics of Aristotle, 
by Robert Williams, and The Metaphysics of 
Ethics, by Kant, translated by J. W. Temple, 
with Introduction by Rev. Henry Calder- 
wood, have just appeared; and also, among 
books that defy classification, are Horse- 
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Shoes and .Horse-Shoeing ; their Origin, His- 
tory, Uses, and Abuses, by Geo. Fleming, 
Veterinary Surgeon Royal Engineers, a work 

| of extraordinary research and labor, forming 

'a large volume, with 210 illustrations; A 

‘Book about Roses; how to Grow and Show 

| them, by 8. R. Hole; and a charming volume 

‘on an inexhaustless subject, Wonders of 

| Italian Art. It is by Louis Viardot, one of 

‘the front European critics in all that relates 
to the fine arts, and is beautifully illustrated 
by fine photographs and woodcuts, forming 
an illustrated history of Painting in Italy. 

By next month the full list of publishers’ 
announcements will be issued, and it will 
be an appropriate time to take a survey of 
the prospects of the forthcoming season. <A 
few items may here be mentioned. The ad- 
mirers of Mr. Froude will see with regret 
that the original plan of his history is cur- 
tailed by the excision of fifteen years from 
the period he had engaged himself to illus- 
trate. Instead of reaching to the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, it is now announced 
that the forthcoming 11th and 12th volumes, 
extending to the ‘“ Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada ” only, will complete the work. The 
author’s reasons for this “change of base” 
will probably appear in the “ Introduction ” 
now passing through the press; so it would 
be premature to attempt to divine them, but 
it is to be hoped that a work whose recep- 
tion has been so favorable will not be allowed 
to remain a “ torso” like Macaulay’s England, 
or Buckley’s History of Civilization. 

The first number of The Academy has 
proved a success, though the plan of the 
work would assuredly require leavening with 
a due proportion of lighter matter before the 
support of the general public can be looked 
for. The first edition, disposed of at once, 
consisted of 16,000 copies. 

The leading article of the new number of 
the Quarterly Review is contributed by Mr. 
Emanuel Deutsch, of the British Museum. 
Its subject is *‘ Islam,” the personal history 
and religion of Mohammed. It is in some 
sense the “ pendant” and continuation of his 
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former article, “The Talmud,” that ran up 
the number of the Review where it appears 
to seven editions. It displays a range of 
Semitic reading, and perhaps learning, out of 
the reach of ordinary students, but is written 
with an evident straining for effect that de- 
tracts from the simplicity of the narrative, and 
leaves a confused impression on the reader, 

Unquestionably the greatest book-collector 
of the present day has died in the person of 
M. Guillaume Libri, who deceased at Flo- 
rence last month. M. Libri’s mathematical 
acquirements raised him to the highest emi- 
nence among scientific men. Indeed, Prof. 
De Morgan says deliberately that he holds 
him to be “the man of this century who has 
shown the greatest joint force in Literature 
and Science,” and that no former scholar but 
Leibnitz can be set up in competition with 
him. His “ History of Mathematical Science 
in Italy,” in 4 vols. 8vo, is his chief published 
work, but book collecting became with him, 
as with Richard Heber and others, a passion 
that absorbed all his energies and withdrew 
him from every other pursuit. His unequalled 
skill and taste in discovering the choicest 
varieties where others saw nothing remark- 
able led to some absurd charges, brought 
against him by political opponents, that have 
long since been forgotten; and by selling 
his books openly at auction he offered the 
best proof that they were not surreptitiously 
obtained. The numerous catalogues of his 
splendid collections are highly valued, from 
the great mass of information that they con- 
tain. Ill health gradually induced him to 
dispose of the whole of his library, and, 
with the exception of one collection of MSS. 
sold in a lot to Lord Ashburnham for £10,000, 
we believe it is entirely dispersed. In most 
of the points that now influence the taste of 
book collectors, as the value of fine old speci- 
mens of binding, the necessity for the abso- 
lutely perfect state of an old book, with all its 
original fly leaves, etc., etc., M. Libri set the 
fashion to his successors, though probably 
no one will ever meet with equal success in 
the pursuit. 
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ALTOGETHER the most charming of the 
gift-books for the coming holidays which 
have yet fallen under our notice, are the illus- 
trated Lady Geraldine and Songs of Life, 
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both published by Scribner & Co. It is a 
little singular that the former-—one of the 
most picturesque, as it is among the most 
familiar of Mrs. Browning’s poems—has 
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hitherto never been illustrated, either in Eng- 
land or America. It must be indeed a dar- 
ing hand which ventures to parade its art in 
companionship with anything that Mrs. 
Browning has done; the glory of the poet’s 
vision must always far transcend the design- 
er’s howsoever subtle skill. Yet Hennessy 
—whose pencil seems to gather grace and 
strength with every new endeavor—has, 
with Linton’s excellent help in the engrav- 
ing, stood the ordeal m@rvellously well. We 
cau praise his work no better than to say 
that, with this volumo in our hands, we may 
turn from the poet's pictures to the artist's 
with more satisfaction and absolute pleasure 
than in the case of the vast majority of even 
the finest illustrated works with which we 
are acquainted. In some of the illustrations 
Hennessy shows a genuine dramatic power, 
and in others a truly poetic imagination. The 
publishers of the celebrated collection of 
Folk Songs—illustrated by Darley, Hoppin, 
and other well-known artists—have wiscly 
determined to reissue them in four classified 
parts—the separate volumes to be known as 
Songs of Life, Songs of the Heart, Songs of 
Nature, and Songs of Love. The first voiume 
of the series has just made its appearance, 
and has over thirty illustrations, half of 
them from new designs by Hennessy, Fenn, 
Griswold, Herrick, and Bensell. Many homes 
and hearts will be warmed and brightened 
by such royal gifts as these, come Christmas 
and the New Year. 

Epes Sargent’s book—TZ7'he Woman who 
Dared (published by Roberts Brothers) 
—is a narrative in verse covering some 
261 pages; but the poetry which it con- 
tains, if there is any meaning left in that 
abundantly misapplied word, might easily 
be placed upon two or three pages, if not 
a still smaller extent of paper. We doubt, 
indeed, whether the author would lay claim 
to any high poetic merit for his work, written 
evidently in the interest of a Cause rather 
than under the inspiration of the Muse. It 
is a work with an Object; this colors every 
scene, is promulgated in every dialogue, and 
is well rubbed in, in learned Notes, at the 
close. The quthor is in favor of woman-suf- 
frage, has very liberal ideas on the subject 
of divorce, and his heroine—a fine, noble 
girl nevertheless—“ dares” to ask the man 
she loves to marry her. We will not now 


discuss the author’s opinion in relation to the 
suffrage or the severance of bonds matrimo- 
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nial. As to a woman’s “ proposing,” we sup- 
pose there are many other women who have 
dared to do what Linda did, perhaps in a 
little different way; and we take it that 
every true woman is a sufficient rule unto 
herself in all matters of this kind. Let us 
not refuse to give the author the utmost 
praise for earnestness and generosity of pur- 
pose, some philosophic sentiments elegantly 
expressed, and occasional bits of very pretty 
word-painting. 

The Universe; or, The Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little, —from the French 
of F, A. Pouchet (Charles Scribner & Co.)— 
is a truly noble and magnificent work, 
both in regard to its matter and the ex- 
ceedingly tasteful and elegant manner of its 
publication, The author is one of those who 
believes that “‘ whoever aspires to the title of 
a philosopher has, in the present day, a 
double mission to perform—to discover and 
to popularize; he should labor on the one 
hand for the advancement, on the other, for 
the diffusion of science.” He has, therefore, 
sought to inspire and extend, to the utmost of 
his power, a taste for natural science; he has 
written, not a “learned treatise, but a simple 
elementary study, conceived with the idea of 
inducing the reader to seek in other works 
for more extensive and profound knowledge.” 
Under the head of “The Animal Kingdom,” 
the “Invisible World” is treated of—micro- 
scopic animalcules, cities built of microscopic 
shells, &c. “The Architects of the Sea,” 
“Insects,” “ Ravagers of Forests,” “The Ar- 
chitecture of Birds,” “‘ The Migrations of Ani- 
mals,” &c., also come under this division. In 
the division of the “ Vegetable Kingdom” we 
find descriptions of ‘The Anatomy of Plants,” 
“The Physiology of Plants,” “The Seed and 
Germination "—a chapter of especially curious 
interest-—“ Extremes in the Vegetable King- 
dom,” and “ Migrations of Plants.” Under 
the head of Geology such subjects are dis- 
cussed as, “The Formation of the Globe,” 
“ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” “ Glaciers and 
Eternal Snows,” “The Air and its Corpus- 
cules.” The “Sidereal Universe” is illus- 
trated under the general divisions of “The 
Stars and Immensity ” and ‘‘ The Solar World;” 
and the concluding chapter treats of “ Mon- 
sters and Superstitions.” A few of the en- 
gravings are delicately and beautifully color- 
ed, and among the rest—there are 350 in 
all—are some of the finest specimens of wood- 
engraving that have yet given permanency to 
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the drawings from nature of those unsurpass- 
able French artists. For all excellences of 
the printer’s art, for abundance and exquisite- 
ness of illustration, for comprehensiveness, 
condensation, and scientific accuracy, for 
poetry and eloquence of description, the pres- 
ent volume, has, in its kind, probably never 
been surpassed, if indeed it has been equalled. 

The late M. Frederick Bastiat’s Essays on 
Political Economy, published by the Western 
News Company, is a translation from the 
Paris edition of 1863, and includes four es- 
says or chapters, the first two of which are 
devoted to an exposition of the “ Sophisms of 
Protection,” and the others to “ Spoliation 
and Law,” and “Capital and Interest.” All 
are written with vivacity, and in that anti- 
thetical style which French writers affect. 
M. Bastiat regards protective tariffs as intrin- 
sically wrong and unwise, and proves his case 
in every instance he cites; but he does not 
extend his argument beyond crowded popu- 
lations to the case of a nation which has 
almost illimitable room for self-development. 
We can imagine a true wisdom in being a free- 
trader in one locality, and a protectionist in 
another. All these essays are instructive, 
and the book may be commended as an ele- 
mentary treatise on political economy. 

The two volumes of the Illustrated Library 
of Wonders (Scribner & Co.) which have ap- 
peared last are The Intelligence of Animals, 
and Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. There is not a real boy 
in all: the land who is not interested, above 
almost every other sort of literature, in stories 
about animals, whether illustrative of their 
sagacity or concerning their pursuit by men. 
All boys, in fact, pass, some time in their lives, 
through the hunting fever. It is, we verily 
believe, as truly a childish malady as the 
whooping cough or measles. One of the 
mildest we ever knew, whose adult fear of 
firearms, indeed, is quite exceptional, was a 
mighty hunter in his very youthful days, and 
killed many a fierce imaginary bear and fleet 
deer with a bogus gun and ivory paper-cutter 
bowie-knife, Some boys, true enough, never 
entirely get over the malady, which breaks 
out afresh every year of their manhood, and 
drives them not only to the reedy river-banks, 
but to far off western prairies or the wild 
Adirondack lakes. In Great Hunts, while 
there is less of science than in the other 
volumes of the series, we have a number of 
well-authenticated and extremely entertain- 








ing anecdotes, showing the nature, habits, 
and various modes of capturing some of the 
most formidable animals, with descriptions of 
perilous adventures, terrible fights, and “ hair- 
breadth escapes.” 

The English translator has added an ac- 
count of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Elephant 
Hunt in South Africa, which, barring the 
slight touch of toadyism in the manner of its 
introduction, will be read with satisfaction, as 
evidencing a certain amount of pluck and 
manliness in a quarter where we had almost 
forgotten to look for them. 

The strange stories of animal sagacity in 
the companion volume, while intensely inter- 
esting to the young, excite a more curious 
and perplexed attention in children of a 
larger growth. The former are amused; the 
latter are set to guessing again that ancient 
and unsolvable riddle of the brute. For the 
more sagacious the animal, and the more 
his actions show him to be endowed with 
intelligent attributes, the deeper, more inex- 
plicable seems the gulf separating him from 
the human. Who does not sympathize with the 
melancholy wonderment of the ‘ Country Par- 
son,” as he sits in the manger looking at the 
broad, blank forehead of his faithful horse, 
whose head rests between his knees? Five 
volumes of this series, each abundantly illus- 
trated, have already been published by 
Messrs. Scribner & Co.; the other three 
touching on Wonders of Optics, Thunder and 
Lightning, and Wonders of Heat. With 
those which are to follow, judiciously com- 
bining, as they do, instruction with enter- 
tainment, we can imagine no books so well cal- 
culated to “ popularize” science. They must 
be of special benefit to the young, impercep- 
tibly directing their minds into serious chan- 
nels and awakening an intelligent interest in 
the wonderful works of God, as well as in the 
most extraordinary accomplishments of art, 

Messrs Hurd & Houghton announce that 
they have made arrangements with Hans 
Christian Andersen, by which they have 
become the authorized publishers of his 
works in America. These include his 
world-renowned Wonder Stories and Tales, 
selections from his dramatic and poetical 
works, the marvellous story of his own life, 
and his novels—one of which, Te Two Ba- 
ronesses, has just been issued by the Ameri- 
can publishers. It is promised that the set 
will constitute “the only uniform and be 
the most complete edition of Andersen’s 
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works in the English language, containing 
many writings not hitherto translated.” 
The very name of this sunny-souled old 
man conjures up all manner of quaint fan- 
cies, and seems to bear a benediction with 
it. The little folks especially owe a debt of 
gratitude to the publishers who are opening 
up for their benefit this mine of pure gold. 
But America has her own Andersen in 
Horace E. Seudder, the author of Dream- 
Children, Seven Little People and their Friends, 
and —just issued also by Hurd & Hough- 
ton—that most dainty, tender, and exquisite 
volume’ of » Stories from my Attic. Mr. 
Scudder is certainly one of the most con- 
scientious workers in the variously scratch- 
ed and mauled field of American literature. 
To such men letters are a religion, as well as 
an art; doing that which comes to their 
hands in the spirit of truth and earnestness, 
their labors are sure, sooner or later, to 
meet with the fullest recognition. This 
last collection of “ Stories ” has, indeed, the 
real Attic flavor. An almost faultless style; 
a quiet but penetrating wit; a delicate and 
even quaint imagination; that subtile sympa- 
thy which throws a human interest about the 
animal, and eke the inanimate world—the old 
car-horse, the rose, and the poor spent sky- 
rocket ; an essential Christianity ; and withal 
the beguiling art of story telling—these consti- 
tute the peculiar charm, and must make wide 
the popularity of the little book under notice. 
The Autobiography of Krummacher, edited 
by his daughter, and translated by Rey. 
M. G. Easton (Carter & Brothers), is a 
volume of rare interest, not only to his nu- 
merous friends, but to all interested in the 
study of German religious thought. It has 
all the best elements of the author’s style, 
and bears the stamp of his fire and genius, 
as well as of his deep piety and Christian 
patriotism. It is also various in matter, pre- 
senting not merely a sketch of the lamented 
author’s life and ministry, but likewise of 
the times, and of the many phases of German 
philosophy and theology with which he was 
brought into contact. Among the most attrac- 
tive parts of the volume are the early recol- 
lections, especially of the author’s father, 
F. A. Krummacher, the author of the 
Parables; the picture of his successive 
charges, and especially of his rural ministry 
in Westphalia, opens up the fine home influ- 
ence under which his son grew up to still 
greater eminence and usefulness. The 
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sketches of university life in Halle and Jena, 
suggestive of the great and blessed revolu- 
tion which the student life of Germany has 
since undergone, so far, at least, as Christian 
orthodoxy is concerned, it would not be easy 
to match in similar literature. The narrative 
affords a vivid picture of the author's early 
ministry in Frankfort, and his successive la- 
bors on the Rhine, in Ruhrort, Barmen. and 
Elberfeld. “This is probably,” says Dr. 
Cairns in his preface, “the best and liveliest 
description anywhere to be found of Rhenish 
Christianity. It may be expected to be es- 
pecially interesting to British and American 
Christians, because the type of Christianity 
exhibited more nearly resembles their own; 
also, because in connection with these scenes 
the author’s name first became a household 
word in their several churches. It may be 
questioned, however, if the power is not 
greater which paints the struggles and diffi- 
culties of Krummacher’s opening ministry in 
Berlin, and which affords the deepest 
glimpses into the moral state of the Prussian 
capital, and the working of the Gospel under 
new and trying conditions upon its various 
circles. The pictures of the leaders of dif- 
ferent schools in the United Church of Prus- 
sia are as clear in outline as they are tender 
in coloring; and the author's generous feel- 
ing has breathed over the features of Stahl 
and Hengstenberg, much as he differed from 
them, the same impartial warmth which lights 
up the incomparable sketch of Neander.’’ 
As Court-preacher he was on terms of inti- 
macy with King William IV., for whom he 
cherished a warm affection, and to whose 
character he does full justice. 

It is matter of regret that the autobiogra- 
phy reaches only to the year 1848, before 
Dr. Krummacher’s growing connection with 
the Christians of other lands had made him 
a central figure in the Evangelical Alliance. 
This blank of the last twenty years of his 
life is filled up as best it could be from his 
correspondence, which affords a fair view of 
his Potsdam ministry. And the discourse 
with which he opened the World’s Alliance 
Meeting in Berlin in 1857 is given entire,— 
“A discourse, eloquent and powerful as it 
reads,” says Dr. Cairns, ‘‘no record can pre- 
serve the overwhelming impression.” 

Few recent historical works have attracted 
more deserved attention than D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation in Europe, the 
tenth volume of which has just been pub- 
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lished by Carter & Brothers. It is now 
many years since this important work was 
undertaken, and we hope the author will be 
spared to complete it. One or two volumes 
are all that remain. 

This history ranks among the foremost in 
this department of literature. The author is 
master of the subject. His life-studies and 
his gifts and attainments eminently fit him 
for the work. He has been at infinite pains- 
taking to secure perfect accuracy. As a 
history it is thorough, impartial, and compre- 
hensive. The style is racy, vigorous, and 
graphic, and often rises into masterly elo- 
quence. It is constructed.with no little dra- 
matic skill, and there is an earnestness of 
purpose and a thoroughly Protestant and 
Evangelical religious tone infused into every 
part of the History which is refreshing and 
morally bracing. The stirring period of the Re- 
formation, and the tragic and eventful scenes 
connected with it, find in Dr. D’Aubigné a 
fitting narrator, and the reader cannot fail to 
be both informed and intensely interested. 

The present volume is quite equal in in- 
terest and power to those which have pre- 
ceded it. It begins with England under 
Henry VIIL., and where the work of the Re- 
formation needs to be done over again; then 
follows a narrative of the events which led 
to the triumph of the good cause in Geneva. 
That history ought to interest the Protes- 
tants of every country, the little city having 
afterwards played so important a part in the 
propagation ef evangelical truth and in the 
struggles of Protestantism with Popery. 

There is unusual activity just now in Sun- 
day-school literature. The Publication Boards 
of several of our religious denominations, as 
well as the presses of various private publish- 
ing houses, are very busy in producing ju- 
venile books, mostly of a religious tone. The 
volumes are small and attract little attention 
from the public, but in the aggregate they 
comprise no small part of the literature of the 
times ; and it is questionable if any other class 
of books is productive of more important re- 
sults. It is quite time that publishers, as well 
as the Christian public, awaked to the grave 
responsibility connected with the publication 
of this kind of literature. It is every year 
increasing in volume, and the demand for it 
is enormous. And yet very little conscien- 
tious care or judgment is exercised either 
in the matter of publishing or selecting the 
books. ‘It’s only a child’s book; it’s no 
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matter.” Such books are written and thrust 
upon the market as will sell, with little regard 
to their mental or moral fitness. After years 
of careful scrutiny we are thoroughly satis- 
fied that the shelves of our Sunday-school 
libraries are crowded with books that do more 
harm than good, and that a taste is created 
by this mass of trashy, diluted, unnatural, 
and fictitious reading that leads to most 
unhappy consequences. The Sunday-school 
Muse, as has been abundantly shown in 
Hours at Home by a competent pen, is little 
less than a disgrace to the institution. And 
our Sunday-school Prose is not much better. 
It is quite time there was a searching and 
thorough examination instituted, the result 
of which would astound the community. 
Better dispense with this tremendous mental 
and moral enginery altogether than to have 
it perverted, as it now is, to enervate the 
minds and pervert the tastes of our children 
and youth, and train them in an unnatural 
and artificial way. 

We are glad to note some improvement of 
late in this class of books. If our publishers 
would be content to issue fewer, to exercise 
more care and discrimination in regard to 
their character, we might hope for a greater 
reform. We are pleased to announce forth- 
coming articles on this subject in Hours at 
Home, by the Rey. George B. Bacon. We 
have had occasion heretofore to commend the 
issues of Carter & Brothers, whose rare judg- 
ment and good taste in the getting up are 
noteworthy. Sometimes they err, but the 
most of their juvenile books are excellent. 
And to this class belong Bessy at School, the 
5th vol. of this popular series, Little Drops of 
Rain, and Tibby the Charwoman, a reprint. 
The issues of the Presbyterian Board are also 
got up in appropriate style, and while not 
uniformly so trustworthy as those of the 
Carters, yet a considerable portion of them 
are adapted to the end proposed. They have 
just added to their long catalogue the follow- 
ing, some of which are good and several are 
not: Margaret Luurence, The Little Street 
Sleeper, Footsteps in the Light, Tell the Truth, 
Edith’s Two Account Books, The Prisoners, The 
Bitter Dose, and The Silversmith of Jerusalem. 
John Brett's Household, by Mrs. ©. E. K. 
Davis (J. C. Garrigues & Co.), exhibits in a 
strong light the evils of novel-reading, and, 
like many of the other publications of this 
house, is worthy of a place in the home circle 
and the Sunday-school library. 
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